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PKEFACE. 


In putting forth this New Edition of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
I may confidently appeal to the sterling value of the work, 
and the appreciation with which it has previously been 
received by the public in India, as evinced in reprints, 
partial and entire, issued at Calcutta and elsewhere. 

My task as Editor has been limited to bringing up the 
Monetary Tables to the latest possible date, the occasional 
insertion of Notes, and the incorporation of such additional 
Dynastic Lists as chanced to be accessible in this country. 
The orthography of the Oriental names has usually been 
reproduced literatim after the original printed text, wherein 
they arc found to vary to the extent that might have been 
anticipated consequent on the assemblage of the component 
materials from the works of various European commentators, 
who each followed his own method of transliteration, and 
who, for the most part, wrote before we had arrived at 
even the present indeterminate stage in the system of the 
transcription of Eastern tongues which Sir William Jones 
so meritoriously inaugurated. 
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BRITISH INDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM AS ESTABLISHED 

BY REGULATION VII. OF 1833 [OF 'JHE BENGAL 

GOVERNMENT] 

Silver is tlie legallj’ constituted medium of exchange in all money 
transactions throughout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin is a 
legal tender, at a fixed value of sixteen rupees 1 for the gold muhr - 
of Calcutta, and fifteen rupees for the gold muhr of Madras and 
Bombay ; but it is not dcmandablc in payment, and is left to find its 
current value in the market. Copper coin is only a legal tender at 
the established rate of sixty-four paisa 3 to the rupee, on payments 
falling short of one rupee. 

The rupee is, then, the unit or standard measure of value through- 
out India, and by the Regulation lately passed, a perfect assimilation in 
weight and fineness has been effected in this unit of currency of the 
throe Presidencies, so that the rupee of Upper India, of Madras, and 
of Bombay are now identical in value. From this uniformity are 
excepted the three provinces of Bengal Proper, Bahar, and Orissa; in 
which the MurshidabadI or sikka 4 rupee still continues to be the legal 
currency ; but the relation of one coin to the other is now reduced to 
great simplicity, one Farrukhabad, Madras, or Bombay rupee being 
precisely equal to fifteen anas' 1 sikka. 

p 

1 h rupiya . s rupya, ‘silver.’ 2 h muhr , ‘a seal.* 

3 ii i.w n i paud . 4 r x sikka, 4 a coining h f"DD. 

v 

1 s ^TRT dud. it \j \ and. 
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BRITISH TNDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM. 


The following table exhibits the scheme of the British Indian 
monetary system : 


gold Mtrnit. 

RUPEE. 

ANA. 

PAISA. 

~ 1 
PA’I. 

Calcutta 1 

16 

256 

1024 

3072 

Madras and Bombay.... 1 

15 

240 

960 

2880 


1 

16 

64 

192 



^ 1 

4 

12 




1 

3 


Small shells, called kauris, 2 are also made use of for fractional pay- 
ments, and are reckoned as follows : but their value is subject to 
considerable fluctuation, and they are now nearly superseded by the 


copper currency. 

4 Kauris make 1 Ganda. 3 

20 Gandas 1 Pan. 4 

5 Pfpis 1 Ana. 


DESCRIPTION OF TILE CURRENT COINS. 

GOLD AND SIIAEIl. 

The inscriptions upon the Company’s gold and silver coins are in 
Persian, as follows : 

Obverse of the sikka rupee struck at the Calcutta mint. 

“ Defender of the Muhammadan faith, Reflection of Divine excellence, the Emperor 
Shhh 'Alum has struck this coin to be current throughout the seven climes.” 

Bevehse : ^ } j 

“Struck at Murshidhbhd in the year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 

The rupee of the Western provinces, coined at the late mints of 
Farrukhabad and Benares, and now at the mint of Sagar, bears the 
same inscription on the obverse. On the reverse the date and place of 
coinage are different : — 

Uf P c kiu-j jU 1 

“Struck at Farrukhfibhd in the year 45 of his prosperous reign." 

The several varieties of coin, produced by modifications of weight, 
standard, or die, from time to time in the Calcutta and subordinate 
mints of the Bengal Presidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, are not easily recognized but by an experienced money- 
changer. As, however, different regulations regarding deficiency of 

1 li pu'i. s Hl<5 pada, ‘a quarter.’ 2 h kauri, 

* « ganda. (Elliot.) 4 h .j pan, s XJTff paw. 
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weight, etc., apply to the coins of the old and new standard, it is con- 
venient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard sikka rupee of 1793-1818 has an oblique 
milling. 

2. The new standard sikka rupee of 1818-1832 has a straight 
milling. 

3. The new sikka rupee, struck under the present regulation, has a 
plain edge, without milling, and a dotted rim on the face. 

The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply. also 
to the old and new gold muhr. Of the up-country or Farrukhabad 
coins : — 

4. The old standard Farrukhabad rupee (or * 45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee’ of Reg. XLY. 1803) has an oblique milling. 

5. The Benares rupee, coined 1806-1819, has also an oblique milling. 

6. The new standard Farrukhabad rupee, coined at the Farrukh- 
dbad mint, 1819-24, and at the Benares mint, 1819-30, and now at 
the Sagar mint, has an upright milling. 

7. The Farrukhabad rupee, coined under the new regulation at the 
Calcutta mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the face. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old mints of Patna, Murshid- 
ab&d, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the coins of 
all the Native independent states, are known by their having no 
milling. The Company’s coin up the country is thus generally called 
kalddr 1 ' milled, or made by machinery ’, in contradistinction to the 
unmiUed or native coins, which are fashioned and stamped with the 
hammer and anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the face, and an indented 
cord-milling : that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge : it 
lias the symbol of a rose on the obverse. The inscriptions aro as 
follows : — 

u Tho auspicious coin of the noble Monarch, Aziz-ud-dm Mul>ammad ’Alamgir !” 
(the father of Shfih ’Alam.) 

^ * AX— : 

“ Struck at Arkkt in tho 20th year of his propitious reign.” 

The Bombay coin has now a plain edge and the following legend : 

“The auspicious coin of tho great Emperor, Sh&h ’Alam, 1215.” 

“ Struck at Sfirat in the 46th year of his propitious reign.” 


'J kalddr. 
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BRITISH INDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM. 


COPPER COINS. 

The inscription on the Calcutta paisa is, on the obverse : 

&Lm» rv 

“ In the 37th year of the reign of the Emperor, Sh&h ’Alam." 

On the reverse : fit 3*1 TFji ftlT 

“ One p&’i sikk&..” 

In Bengali, Persian, and Xagari characters. Serrated rim on the 
face and plain-edge milling. 

The new double-paisa or half-ami piece has on one side merely the 
words * half-ana/ in English and Bengali : on the reverse, the same 
in Persian and Nagari. The pa’i or third of a paisa has in the same 
manner merely the name ‘ one pah'/ which makes it liable to be con- 
founded with the ‘ one pa’i sikka/ and on this account, perhaps, it 
has not found ready currency. The natives reckon only sixty-four paisa 
to the rupee, while English accounts divide the ana into twelve pa’i ; 
to distinguish them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin), was called 
the pa’i of account. 

At Madras and Bombay an English device has been introduced for 
the copper coinage; on oue side, the East India Company’s arms; 
on the other, in the Bombay coin, a pair of scales, surmounted with 
the name of the coin in English; below, the word J Ju: ’adal, ‘justice/ 
in Arabic, and the Ilijra date also in Arabic numerals. The Madras 
paisa coined in England in 1803, has, on the reverse, its value according 
to the old system * XX. cash ; * 1 and in Persian, 

but leas chahdr falus ast , ‘ twenty Ms make four fals. 1 
It weighs 180 grains (one tola 2 ), and the half and quarter in proportion. 

The principal object in this place being to shew the present state 
of the currency and the existing mint regulations, it is unnecessary to 
detail the various alterations which have been made from time to time 
in the monetary systems of the three Presidencies, of which a sketch 
will hereafter be given as an introduction to the General Tabic of 
Indian Coins. 

The adoption of a general pictorial impression for all the coins of 
the British possessions in India, in lieu of the present anomalous 
system, has frequently engaged the attention of the Government here 
and at home ; and it is hoped, now that the new mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay are perfectly capable of executing such a design, and the prior 
measure of equalizing the standards of the three Presidencies has been 
carried into effect, that the unhappy tissue of mis-statements as to 


■ » or Jcdnsya or Jams, 


2 8 Dy told, 
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names, places, ami dates, exposed in the above list, will give place to 
a device at once worthy of the British name, and affording better 
security against fraudulent imitation. 


WEIGHT AND ASSAY OF THE COINS. 

GOLD COINS. 

The privilege of coining gold in the Bengal Presidency is limited to 
the mint of Calcutta, where gold muhrs of two standards are now 
coined: the ashrafi 1 or Murshidabad gold muhr, which maintains a 
high degree of purity (99f touch) has a weight of 190*895 grains troy. 
The new standard gold mulir of 1819 contains one-twelfth of alloy*. 
The absolute quantity of pure metal was then reduced in a trifling 
degree to adjust the ratio of its value to that of silver as fifteen to 
one. 2 The new gold muhr therefore weighs sixteen-fifteenths of a 
rupee, and passes by authority for sixteen rupees, but the ratio of gold 
to silver has been of late years higher in the Calcutta market, especially 
for the purer coins, so that the new muhr generally passes for sixteen 


1 v o ashrafi. 

2 x„ the English coins the ratio is 14.287 to 1— in the French money as 15.5 to 1. 

[Tn continuation of this subjoct, I extract from the ‘Numismatic Chronicle’ some 

remarks of my own, in regard to the relative value of gold and silver in India, at the 
commencement of the Moghul rule . 1 The authoritative reform of the coinage, 
effected by Shir Shfih (a.h. 946— 952 =a,d 1539 to 1545), appears by internal 
evidence to have been accompanied by a revision and re-adjustment of the relative 
value of the lower metals, silver and copper. There arc no positive data to show at 
wliat rate silver exchanged against gold in the time of Shir Shfih ; hut an examina- 
tion of Abdl-fazl’s description of the coin rates of the great Akbar, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1556, a.d., discloses the very unexpected proportion of gold to silver as 
1 to 9 4 ' 1 obtain this result from a comparison of the intrinsic contents assigned 

to four several descriptions of gold coins in the ‘ Ayin-i Akbari/ as contrasted with the 
corresponding total weight of the silver money defined by the same authority as their 
exchangeable value. I understand both gold and silver to have been pure. Actual 
assay shows Akbar’s gold coins to have been totally unalloyed, and AbGl-fazl himself 
directly asserts that the silver used in his master’s coinage was pure. 

I append an outline of my data on this head : — 

1st. — Chagal, weight in gold T. 3, M. 0, It. 5£=30 Its. of lli mhshas 
each • 549.84 : : 172.5 * 30 (5175.0) 1 : : 9.4118. 

2nd. — Aft&bi, gold, weight T. 1, M. 2, It. 4'2=12 Its. : 218.90 : . 172.5 x 12 
(2070*0) : 1 : : 9.4563. 

3 rd — Il&hi, gold, weight M. 12, It. lj— 10 Its. : 183.28 : : 172*5 x 10 (17*25*0) : 
1:: 9.4118. 

4th. — 'Adi Gutkah, gold, weight 11 m&shas—O Its. : 165 :: 172.5 x 9 (1552*6) 

: 1 : : 9.40909. 

(The common tolk of 180 gr., mfisha of 15 gr., and 18 75 gr. have 

been used in those calculations). 

Annexed are the relative proportions of these several denominations of coins, as 
given by Abfil-fazl— extracted verbatim from an excellent MS. of his ‘Ayin-i Akburi.’ 
And to complete the original details of the entire subject for those who may desire to 
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to seventeen, and the old gold muhr for seventeen to eighteen, sikka 
rupees. When originally coined, both of these moneys were at a discount. 

The proportion of fifteen to one is also adopted in the gold rupees 
of Madras and Bombay, which are coined of the same weight as tho 
silver money of those Presidencies, and pass current for fifteen silver 
rupees. 

The weights and purity of the gold coins are as follows : — 





Weight in 

Wolght lb 

Legal value. 

DENOMINATION. 

Pure gold. 

Alloy. 


gold. 

toias. 


Old Calcutta muhr, 1 with 1 
an oblique milled edge f 
New standard gold muhr, ^ 
with a straight milling ) 

189.4037 

1.4913 

190.895 

1.060 

) 16 sikk& 

187.651 

17.059 

204.710 

1.137 

| rupees. 

Madras and Bombay new ) 
gold rupee j 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 

15 rupees. 


examine them, I also subjoin the Rupee equivalents, further determining the actual 
value of the silver coins. 


* 1# * j ^ 

^ ■ j —■ jO [and Jj] 

,-jMjli i— j d^ 

*3 U^-v4-i aJjb uJl£ j 

} 2fJjb L M -vjuJiXib <Ljjj 

^ f' J df?~j' * * (jbs- 

cSj jdlLC^ *■ 1 *-r°rV < j J 

t A*u j ujj 

(**-» J^r>~ Jj' ‘■ s — 4 lo <L^ 

[E.T. ...... d^^Jb^ |*b A«*b« |#«j j £t)jb 


1 This coin is inserted, contrary to rule, because its fabrication is still permitted 
at the Calcutta mint, for the convenience of the merchants ; as it bears a higher value, 
proportionally, in the market than the new muhr, 
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Half and quarter gold muhrs are coined of proportionate weight to 
the above. 

The pagoda of Madras and the old gold muhr of Bombay will find 
their place in tho Goneral Table of Coins. 

SILVER COINS. 


The weight, fineness, and relative value of the silver coins established 
by the new regulation are as follows : — 


DENOMINATION, 

Pure silver. 

Troy grains. 

Alloy. 

Troy grains. 

Weight In 

troy grains. 

Weight in 

tolds. 

Calcutta sikkk rupee 

FarrukhkbJufSonat, 1 Sfi- \ 
gar, Madras, or Bombay > 
rupee ) 

176 

16 

i 192* 

1.0666 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 


Eight-ana pieces ( ath-anni *) and four-ana pieces (suJa 3 or chau - 
anni 4 ) are struck of proportionate weight to each of the above coins. 

The standard quality of the metal is eleven-twelfths of pure silver 
to one-twelfth of alloy. 

The conversion of sikkii into Farrukhabad rupees and vice versd 
may be effected in the simplest manner by the following rules, which 
obviate the necessity of providing tables for the purpose. 

Bulk First. — T o convert Farrukhabad rupees into sikkii rupees: — 
Deduct one-sixteenth of the amount of the Farrukhabad rupees from 
that amount, and the result will be their equivalent in sikkas. 

IiuLE Second. — To convert sikkii rupees into Farrukhabad, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees : — Add one-fifteenth of the amount of the sikkiis to 
that amount, and the result will be the equivalent in Farrukhabad, 
Madras, or Bombay rupees. 

To avoid confusion here, the weights and values of the former cur- 
rencies of the Company, which differ in a small degree from the fore- 
going scale, as well as those of the existing currencies of tho Native 
States, will be inserted in the General Table before alluded to. 

All silver money of the new standard (with a straight milling or a 
plain edge), is considered by law a3 of full weight until it has lost by 
wear or otherwise two pa’f in tho rupee ; or, in round terms, one per 
cent. 

1 . ♦» Ranawdt , pi. of A- r (J . sanat, ‘year/ 

2 1 uffl-OHUi. 3 Jr sttkif or sidrf. 
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Coins of the old standard (with the oblique milling) remain subject 
to the provision of Regulation LXI., 1795, which allows them to remain 
a legal tender until they have lost only six anas per cent. 

The limits of weight are, therefore, as follows : — 


Original 

weight. 

Old sikkfe or Murshid&bkd rupee 1 79.666 grs. 
New sikk& rupee... 192 grs. 

Earrukh&b&d, old rupee 173 grs. 

„ new rupee 180 grs. 


Allowance Minimum Min. weight of 

for wear. weight. 100 rupees. 

6 knfis per ct. 179 grs. 99.44 folds 
2 pd'i p. rup. 190 grs. 105.56 tolds 
6 hubs p, ct. 172.352 95.75 tolds 

2 pd’i p. rup. 178.125 99. tolds 


Light-weight rupees are received by Government officers as bullion, 
the deficiency from standard weight being made good by the payer. 


COPTER COINS. 


The copper coins of Bengal and Bombay aro now equalized in weight, 
and are as follows : — 


Troy grains. 


The half-hnk piece 200 

The paisd (marked one pd'i sikkd) 100 

The ph’i of account 33J 


Value. 

6 pCi’i of account 
3 ditto 
1 ditto 


By Regulation XXY. of 1817, Sect. 5, copper paisa, struck at the 
Benares mint, weighing 98| grains, which were intended at first {vide 
Reg. VII. 1814), for circulation in the province of Benares only, and 
were distinguished with a trident or trisul ,* the symbol of Siva, were 
made current throughout the Bengal provinces at par with the Calcutta 
and Farrukhabad paisa. 


Coinage Dvty ok Seignorage. 

All the Company’s mints are open to the reception of gold 1 and 
silver bullion for coinage on private account. The following is the 
course of proceeding adopted in the Calcutta mint : —after examination 
by the processes of cutting and burning, to ascertain that there is no 
fraudulent admixture, the proprietor takes a receipt from the Mint- 
Master for the weight of his bullion. — A specimen is then taken for 
assay, and after that operation the mint receipt is exchanged, at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard value of the bullion in 
gold or silver money. This certificate is convertible into cash at tho 
Treasury as soon as the new coin may be transmitted thither from 
the mint. 


(’PnjW) 2 Except the S&gar Mint, which coins silver only. 
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A deduction is made from the assay produce of bullion to cover the 
expenses of coinage, which vary at the different mints as follows : 


On Gold Bullion. On Silver Bullion. 

At the Calcutta mint... 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 

At the Shgar mint 2 ditto. 2 ditto. 


[If required in halves and quarters, an additional duty of one per cent, is levied at 
these Mints.] 


At the Madras mint 1 
At the Bombay mint 1 


3 per cent. 
2* ditto. 


4 per cent. \ 
3 ditto. j 


now 2 per cent. 


On the re-coinage of rupees struck at the Company’s mints of the 
Bengal Presidency, a charge of one per cent, only is levied. 

The rates of seignorage at Bombay and Madras include the charge 
for refinage ; for which a separate charge is made in the *Calcutta and 
Sugar mints, on under- standard bullion only, at the rate of 0.4 per 
cent, per pennyweight of worseness in the assay : (unless such inferior 
bullion is required for the purposes of alligation at the mint, when 
the charge may be remitted on the authority of the Mint Master). 

The following is a table of refined charge * : — 


Assay. 

Refilling 
charge 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 
charge 
per cent. 

dicta. 

0* Wo. 

0.02 

dicta. 

6* Wo. 

0.26 

dwta. 

121 Wo. 

0.50 

diets. 

181 Wo. 

0.74 

1 Wo. 

0.04 

7 Wo. 

0.28 

13 Wo. 

0.52 

19 Wo. 

0.76 

1* Wo. 

0.06 

7* Wo. 

0.30 

13* Wo. 

0.54 

19* Wo. 

0.78 

2 Wo. 

0.08 

8 Wo. 

0.32 

14 Wo. 

0.56 

20 Wo. 

0.80 

2* Wo. 

3 Wo. 

0.10 

81 Wo. 

0.34 

14* Wo. 

0.58 

20* Wo. 

0.82 

0.12 

9 Wo. 

0.3G 

15* Wo. 

0.60 

21 Wo. 

0.84 

3* Wo. 

0.14 

9* Wo. 

0.38 

15* Wo. 

0.62 

21* Wo. 

0.86 

4 Wo. 

0.16 

10 Wo. 

0.40 

16 Wo. 

0.64 

22 Wo. 

0.88 

4* Wo. 

0.18 

10* Wo. 

0.42 

16* Wo. 

0.66 

22* Wo. 

0.90 

6 Wo. 

0.20 

11 Wo. 

0.44 

17 Wo. 

0.68 

23 Wo. 

0.92 

5* Wo. 

0.22 

| 11* Wo. 

0.46 

17* Wo. 

0.70 

23* Wo. 

0.94 

6 Wo. 

0.24 

12 Wo. 

0.48 

18 Wo. 

0.72 

24 Wo. 

0.96 


And so on for silver of inferior quality. By the practice of the Calcutta mint, 
the charge for refinage is usually remitted up to 6 Wo.; at the Shgar mint, it is 
levied on all denominations of bullion inferior to standard. 

The next two tables, for calculating the intrinsic or assay produce 
of bullion, arc applicable to all the Company's mints, where the tola 
weight has been adopted. 


1 These two arc inserted on the authority of Kelly’s ‘Cambist;’ it seems very 
advisable that the charges should be equalized at the three Presidency mints, as 
otherwise the desired uniformity of value cannot he maintained. 
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Table of the Intrinsic or Assay Produce of Silver Bullion in Farrukh 
abdd and Calcutta rupees, from the 1st of May, 1833. 


Weight of bullion 
in tolAs or new 
weight. 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch, 
or fine 
silver, in 
100 parts. 

Produce 
in Parru- 
kh&bdd, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

Rs. 

i 

Produce 

in 

Calcutta 
or sikkft 
rupees. 

Weight of bullion 
in tolis or new 
weight. 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch, 
or Quo 
silver, in 
UfOpartB. 

Produce 
in Parru- 
kh4b4d, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

rupees. 

Troduoe 

in 

Calcutta 
or sikka 
rupees. 


dtc/8. 





dtotn. 




100 

20 Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

102.273 

100 

5 Wo. 

89.583 

97.727 

91.689 

% 

19* Br. 

99.792 

108.864 

102.060 ! 


5* Wo. 

89.375 

97.500 

91.406 


18 Br. 

99.583 

108.636 

101.846 


6 Wo. 

89.107 

97.273 

91.193 


19* Br. 

99.375 

108.409 

101.633 ! 


0* Wo. 

88.958 

97.045 

90.980 


18 Br. 

99.167 

108.182 

101.421 


7 Wo. 

88.750 

9(5.818 

90.767 


172 Br. 

98.958 

107.955 

101.208 


7* Wo. 

88.542 

96.591 

90.554 


17 Br. 

98.750 

107.727 

100.994 


8 Wo. 

88.333 

96 364 

90 311 


16* Br. 

98.542 

107.5(H) 

100.781 


8* Wo. 

88.125 

90.136 

90 127 


16 Br. 

98.333 

107.273 

100.568 


9 Wo. 

87.917 

95.909 

89.915 

5J 

16* Br. 

98.125 

107.015 

100.355 

» 

9* Wo. 

87.708 

95.682 

89.702 


16 Br, 

97.917 

100.818 

100.142 


10 Wo. 

87.500 

95.455 

$9 489 


14* Br. 

97.703 

106.591 

99.929 


10* Wo. 

87.292 

95.227 

89.275 


14 Br. 

97.500 

100.361 

99.716 


11 Wo. 

87.081 

95.000 

89.062 


13J Br. 

* 97.292 

106.136 

99.502 


11* Wo. 

86.875 

94 773 

88.850 

” 

13 Br. 

97.0S3 

105.909 

99.290 


12 Wo. 

8(5.667 

94 545 

8S 636 


12* Br. 

96.873 

105.682 

99.077 


12* Wo. 

80.458 

94 318 

88.-123 


12 Br. 

96.667 

105.455 

98.8(4 


13 Wo. 

86.250 

94091 

88.210 

’’ 

11* Br. 

90.458 

105.227 

98.690 


13* Wo. 

80.042 

93.8(5-1 

87.998 


11 Br. 

96.250 

105.000 

9S. 137 


14 Wo 

85.831 

93.(536 

87781 

JJ 

10* Br. 

96.042 

101.773 

98.225 


14* Wo. 

85.625 

93.409 

87-571 


10 Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

98 011 


15 Wo. 

85.417 

93.182 

87.358 


9* Br. 

95.625 

104.318 

97.798 


15* Wo. 

85.208 

92.955 

87.1 15 


9 Br. 

95.417 

101.091 

97.585 


16 Wo. 

85.000 

92 72 7 

8(5 932 

” 

8* Br. 

93.208 

103.864 

97.372 


16* Wo. 

84.792 

! 92.500 

86 719 


8 Br. 

95.000 

103.636 

97.159 


17 Wo. 

81.583 

! 92.273 

86.506 


71 Br. 

91792 

103.409 

96.946 


17* Wo. 

84.375 

! 92 015 

80.292 


7 Br. 

91583 

103.182 J 

96.733 

’’ 

18 Wo. 

84.107 

|91.818 

86.079 


6* Br. 

94,375 

102.955 

96.520 


18* Wo 

83.958 

1 91.591 

85 8C7 


6 Br. 

94.167 1 

102.727 

96.306 


39 Wo. 

83.750 

91.364 

85(554 ! 

91 

5* Br. 

93.958 

102.500 

96.094 


19* Wo. 

83.5*12 

91.136 

85.440 


5 Br. 

93.750 

102.273 

95.881 


20 Wo. 

83.333 

90.900 

85.227 


4* Br. 

93.642 ! 

102.015 

95.667 


20* Wo. 

83.125 

90.682 

85.015 


4 Br. 

93.333 

101.818 

95 154 


21 Wo. 

82.917 

90.454 

81801 


3* Br. 

93.125 

101.691 

95.211 


21* Wo. 

82 708 

90 227 

81.588 


3 Br. 

92.917 

101.364 

95.029 


22 Wo. 

82.500 

90.000 

84.376 


2* Br. 

92.708 

101.136 

94.815 


22* Wo 

82.292 

89.773 

84.(62 

” 

2 Br. 

92.500 

100.909 

91.002 


23 Wo 

82.083 

89.515 

83.955 


1* Br. 

92.292 

100.682 

91.389 


23* Wo. 

81.875 

89 318 

83.736 

” 

1 Br. 

92.083 

100.155 

91.176 


24 Wo. 

81.667 

89.091 

83 423 

>» 

* Br. 

91.875 

100.227 

93.903 


24* Wo. 

81.458 

88.864 

83.310 


Standard. 

91.667 

100.000 

93.750 

» 

25 Wo. 

81.250 

88.63C 

83 097 


* Wo. 

91.458 

99.773 

93.537 


25* Wo. 

81.042 

88.409 

82 884 


1 Wo. 

91.260 

99.545 

93.323 


26 Wo. 

80.833 

88182 

82 671 


' 1* Wo. 

91.042 

99.318 

93.111 


20* Wo, 

80.025 

87.965 

82 4(53 


2 Wo. 

90.833 

99.091 

92.898 


27 Wo. 

80.417 

87 727 

82 2*44 


2* Wo. 

90.625 

98.86-1 

92.685 


27* Wo. 

80.208 

87.500 

82.032 


3 Wo. 

90.417 

98.636 

92.471 


28 Wo. 

80.000 

87.273 

81.819 


3* Wo. 

90.208 

98/109 

92.258 


28* Wo. 

79.792 

87.045 

81.605 


4 Wo. 

90.000 

98.182 

92.040 


29 Wo. 

79.583 

86.818 

81.392 


, 4* Wo. 

89.792 

97.965 

91.833 


29* Wo. 

79.375 

86.591 

81.179 







30 W o. 

79.167 | 

8(5.364 

1 80.972 


And so on of bullion of inferior quality. 



Weightot bullion 
in tol&s. 


PEODUCE OF GOLD BULLION, 
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Table of the Intrinsic or Assay Produce of Gold Bullion in Calcutta 
gold mubrs and Bombay gold rupees. 


Assay in 

Touch, 

1 u 

l a S| 

Produce in new 
Calcutta gold 
innhrs of 204.710 
grains. 


Weight of bullion 
in tolfts. 

Assay in 

|i 

Ml 

sis 

carats 

and 

grains. 

or pure 
gold 
in 100 
parts. 

!°.s| 

SsSl 

a 2 a 

flS 

fill 

carats 

and 

grains. 

■g a 

Ii 

iijl 

aaii 

|!|i 

mi 

e. o. 

2 0 Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

95.923 

95.035 

100 

e ■ 0 • 

1 0 Wo. 

87-500 

95.454 

83.831 

1 3f Br. 

99.740 

108.861 

96.674 

94.787 


1 Of Wo. 

87.239 

95.170 

83.683 

1 3* Br. 

99.479 

308.523 

95.423 

94.540 

n 

1 0^ Wo. 

86.979 

94.886 

83.433 

1 3± Br. 

99.219 

108.239 

95.173 

94.293 

” 

1 Of Wo. 

86.719 

94.602 

83.183 

1 3 Br. 

98.958 

107.954 

94.924 

94.045 


1 1 Wo. 

86.458 

94318 

82.933 

1 2 f Br. 

98.(598 

107-070 

91,074 

93.798 


1 liWo. 

80.198 

94034 

82.683 

1 2* Br. 

98.437 

107.386 

94.424 

93.550 

n 

1 14- Wo. 

85.937 

93.750 

82.434 

1 2* Br. 

98.177 

107.102 

94.174 

93.303 

si 

1 If Wo. 

85.677 

93.466 

82.184 

1 2 Br. 

97.917 

100.818 

93.924 

93.055 


1 2 Wo. 

85.416 

93.182 

81.934 

1 1$ Br. 

97.050 

106.534 

93.675 

93.808 

J} 

1 21 Wo. 

85.156 

92.898 

81.684 

1 H Br. 

97.39(5 

10(5.250 

93.425 

92.500 


1 21 Wo. 

84.896 

92.614 

81434 

1 li Br. 

97-135 

105.900 

93.175 

92.313 

n 

1 2fWo 

84.035 

92.329 

81.185 

1 1 Br. 

90.875 

105.082 * 

92.925 

92.0(55 

i} 

1 3 Wo. 

84.375 

92.045 

80,935 

1 Of Br. 

90.(515 

105.398 

92.075 

91.818 


1 31 Wo. 

84.115 

91.761 

80.685 

1 ol Br. 

90.354 

105.114 

92.420 

91.570 

n 

1 34 Wo. 

83.854 

91,477 

80.435 

1 01 Br. 

90.091 

104.829 

92.170 

91.323 


1 3* Wo. 

83.594 

91.193 

80.185 

1 0 Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

91.920 

91.075 

” 

2 0 Wo. 

83.30: 

90.909 

79.936 

0 3f Br. 

95.573 

104.201 

91.076 



2 01 Wo. 

83.073 

90.625 

79.686 

0 31 Br. 

95.313 

103.978 

91.426 

V 


2 01 Wo. 

82.812 

90.341 

79.436 

0 31 Br. 

95.052 

103.093 

91.177 

S 


2 Of Wo. 

82.552 

90.057 

79.186 

0 3 Br. 

94.792 

103.409 

90.927 

0 


2 1 Wo. 

82.291 

89.773 

78.936 

0 2 1 Br. 

91.531 

103.125 

90.(577 

3 

it 

2 11 Wo. 

82.031 

89.489 

78.687 

0 21 Br. 

94.271 

102.841 

90.426 

03 


2 14 Wo. 

81.770 

89.204 

78.437 

0 21 Br. 

94.010 

102.557 

90.1/7 

*© 

» 

2 If Wo. 

81.510 

88.920 

78.187 

0 2 Br. 
0 If Br. 

93.750 

102.273 

89.928 

a 

” 

2 2 Wo. 

81.250 

88.636 

77.937 

93.489 

101.989 

S9.678 

1 

si 

1 2 21 Wo. 

80.990 

88.352 

77.687 

0 11 Br. 

93.229 

101.704 

89.428 

0 

it 

2 21 Wo. 

80.729 

88.068 

77.438 

0 U Br. 

92.909 

101.420 

89.178 

*8 


2 2J Wo. 

80.469 

87.784 

77.188 

0 1 Br. 

92.708 

101.130 

88.928 

Wi 

si 

2 3 Wo. 

80.108 

87.500 

176.938 

0 Of Br. 

92.448 

100.852 

88.679 

*2 

a 

2 3i Wo. 

79.948 

87.216 

76.688 

0 04 Br. 

92.187 

100.508 

88.429 

o 

a 

2 31 Wo. 

79.687 

86.932 

76.438 

0 04 Br. 

91.927 

100.284 

88.179 

it 

» 

2 3f Wo. 

79.427 

86.648 

70.189 

Standard. 

91.667 

100.000 

87.929 

5 S 

j» 

3 0 Wo. 

79.166 

86.364 

75.939 

0 04 Wo. 

91.406 

99.716 

87.079 

s a 

IS 

3 Of Wo. 

78.906 

86.079 

75.689 

0 01 Wo. 

91.156 

99.432 

87.430 

o 

it 

3 01 Wo. 

78.646 

85.795 

75.439 

0 Of Wo. 

90.886 

99.148 

87.180 

a 

» 

3 Of Wo. 

78.385 

85.511 

75.189 

0 1 Wo. 

90.625 

98.804 

80.920 

.a 

11 

3 1 Wo. 

78.125 

85.227 

74940 

0 14 Wo. 

90.365 

98.579 

86.080 

£ 

It 

3 ilWo. 

77.804 

84943 

74.694 

0 14 Wo. 

90.104 

98.295 

86.430 


li 

3 11 Wo. 

77.004 

84.659 

74.440 

0 14 Wo. 

89.844 

98.011 

86.180 

1 

II 

3 if Wo. 

77.344 

84.375 

74190 

0 2 Wo. 

89.583 

97.727 

85.931 

u 

o 

H 

3 2 Wo. 

77.083 

84.091 

73.940 

0 24 Wo. 

89.323 

97.413 

85.681 

•g 

ii 

3 21 Wo. 

76.823 

83.807 

73.691 

0 24 Wo. 

89.062 

97.159 

85.431 


n 

3 21 Wo. 

70.562 

83.523 

73.441 

0 2fWo. 

88.802 

96.875 

85.181 

a 


3 2f Wo. 

76.302 

83.239 

73.191 

0 3 Wo. 

88.541 

96.591 

84.932 

© 

it 

3 3 Wo. 

76.042 

82.954 

72.941 

0 34 Wo. 

88.281 

90.307 

84.G82 


ii 

3 31 Wo. 

75.781 

82.670 

72.691 

0 34 Wo. 

88.021 

96.023 

84.432 

1 

si 

3 34 Wo. 
3 3f Wo. 

75.521 

82.386 

72.442 

0 3f Wo. 

87.760 

95.739 

84.182 

w 


75.260 

82.102 

72.192 




4 0 Wo. 

75.000 

81.818 

71.942 


And so on of bullion of inferior quality. 
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The refining charges on under-standard gold as applied at Calcutta 
arc as follows : — 

car. or. car. gr. 


From 0 OJ "Wo. to 1 1 Wo. J per cent. 

From 1 1 Wo. to 2 2 Wo. 1 per cent. 

From 2 2^ Wo. to 3 3 Wo. 1| per cent. 

From 3 3| Wo. to 5 0 Wo. 2 per cent. 

From 5 0| Wo. to 7 2 Wo. 2$ per cent., etc. 


For old standard muhrs, merchants are obliged to bring their gold 
already refined to the requisite degree of purity. 

The produce of any weight, in tolas, of assayed bullion is found by 
multiplying it by the number opposite to the assay in the proper 
column (of sikka or Farrukhab&d rupees, or new or gold muhrs, as the 
case maybe), and dividing by 100. To find the pure contents, the 
number in the third column ‘ or touch/ must be taken as the multi- 
plier. For example : — 

I. 5432 toKis of refined cake silver reported, oil assay, to be 15 } dwts. Ur. yield 
in sikkfi rupees, 5432 x 100.355 -r- 100 = 5451.254, or sfi. rupees 5451 4 1. 

II. 1200 tolfis of dollars at 5 Wo. contain of pure silver 1200 x 89.583 -f- 100 
= 1075 tolfis pure. 

III. 100 twenty franc-pieces, weighing 55.319 tolfis, at 0 1J c. grs. Wo. yield 
55.319 X 86.430 -r* 100 — 47.812 now gold muhrs. 

These tables, and, indeed, all that are inserted in the present paper, 
express the fractions of the rupee, or of the tola, in decimals. For 
converting this expression into the ordinary division of anas and pa’i's, 
and vice versd, the following table will be found very convenient, and 
of constant application in monetary calculations. 


Taple for reducing Anas and Pah into decimal parts of a Rupee. 
1 and = 0.0625. 


Xnas. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 pai 

0 

.0000 

.0052 .0104 

0156 

.0208 

.0260 .0312 

.0365 

.0417 

0469 

.0521 

.0573 

1 

.0625 

.0677 

.0729 

.0781 

.0833 

.0885 

.0937 

.0990 

.1042 

.1094 

.1146 

.1198 

2 

.1250 

.1302 

.1354 

.1406 

.1458 

.1510 

.1562 

.1615 

.1067 

.1719 

.1771 

1823 

3 

.1875 

.1927 ,.1979 

.2031 

.2083 

.2135 

.2187 

.2240 

.2292 

.2344 

.2390 

.2448 

4 

.2500 

.2652 

.2604 

.2656 

.2708 

.2760 

.2812 

.2864 

.2917 

.2969 

.3021 

.3073 

5 

.3125 

.3177 

.3229 

.3281 1.3333 

.3385 

.3437 

.3489 

.3542 

.3594 

.3646 

.3698 

6 

.3 750 

.3802 

.3854 

.3906 

.3b58 .4010 

.4062 1.4115 

.4167 

.4219 

.4271 

.4323 

7 

.4375 

.4427 

.4479 

.4531 

.4583 .4635 

.4687 

.4740 

.4792 

.4844 

.4896 

.4948 

8 

.5000 

.5052 

.5104 

.5156 

.5208 

.5260 

.5312 

.5365 

.5417 

.5469 

.5521 

.5573 

9 

5625 

.5677 

.5729 

.5781 

.5833 

.5885 

.5937 

.5990 

.6042 

.6094 

.6146 

.6198 

10 

.6250 

.6302 

.6354 

.6406 

.6458 

.6510 

.6562 ! .6615 

.6667 

.6719 

.6771 

.6823 

11 

.6875 

.6927 

.6979 

.7031 

.7083 

.7135 

.7187 

.7240 

.7292 

.7344 

.7396 

.7448 

12 

.7500 

.7552 

.7004 

.7666 

.7708 

.7760 

.7812 

7865 

.7917 

.7969 

.8021 

.8073 

13 

.8125 .8177 

.8230 I 

.8281 

.8333 

.8385 

.8437 

.8490 

.8542 

.8594 

.8646 

8698 

M 

.8750 

.8802 

.8854 

.8906 

.8958 

.90101.9062 

.9115 

.9167 

.9219 

.9270 

.9323 

15 j 

.9375 

.94271 

.9479 .9532 

.9583 

.9635 j. 9687 

.9740 

.9787 

.9844 

.9896 

9948 


TAHLES 01-' ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Por the conversion of the rupee into the equivalent currency of 
other nations, it is necessary to take into consideration the fluctuating 
relative value of the precious metals inter se, from the circumstance of 
gold boing in some, and silver in others, the legal medium of circulation. 

It is also necessary to take account of the mint charge for coining 
at each place, which adds a fictitious value to the local coin. The 
‘par of exchange* is, for these reasons, a somewhat ambiguous term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more definite denominations. 
1st, the * intrinsic par,* which represents that case in which the pure 
metal contained in the parallel denominations of coins is equal. 2nd, 
the * commercial par,' or that case in which the current value of the 
coin at each place (after deducting the seignorage leviable for coinage) 
is equal : or in other words, ‘ two sums of money of different countries 
are commercially at par, while they can purchase an equal quantity of 
the same kind of pure metal.’ 1 

Thus, if silver be taken from India to England, it must be sold to 
a bullion merchant at the market price, the proprietor receiving pay- 
ment in gold (or notes convertible into it). The London mint is closed 
against the importer of silver ; which metal has noL therefore, a 
minimum value in the English market fixed by the mint price : 
although it has so in Calcutta, where it may always be converted into 
coin at a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, if a remittance 
in gold be made from this country to England, its out-turn there is 
known and fixed : each new Calcutta gold muhr being convertible 
into 1.66 or If sovereigns nearly; but the price of the gold muhr 
fluctuates as considerably in India as that of silver does in England, 
the natural tendency of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, therefore, a two-fold 
expression ; for silver, the price of the sikka rupee in shillings and 
pence : — for gold, the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance in either metal, recourse may be 
had to the following 

TABLES OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

The data for the calculation of these tables arc : — 

1st. One man 2 (or 100 lbs. troy) of silver (one-twelfth alloy) is 
coined into 3,200 Earrukhabad rupees, or into 3,000 sikka rupees, of 
which sixty-four and sixty respectively are taken as mint duty, being 
at the rate of two per cent. 

1 Kelly’s ‘Cambist,’ iii., 13. - a matt or mann. h r«D 
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2nd. lOOlbs. troy of English standard silver (18-240ths alloy) are 
coined into 6,600 shillings, of which 400 arc taken as seignorage or 
mint duty, being 4 s. per lb., or nearly six per cent, j but the mint is not 
open to the holders of silver bullion, which is only purchased through 
the bank when required for coinage. 

3rd. The sovereign (l-12th alloy) weighs 123.25 grains troy, and 
no duty is charged on its coinage. 100 lbs. of pure gold yields 5098.3 
sovereigns, = 3069.5 new gold mulirs, = 3041.4 old gold inuhrs, = 
3490.9 Madras and Bombay muhrs. 


Table showing the produce of 100 sikhd rupees and of 1 sihlcd rupee in 
shillings sterling at London , for different quotations of the price of 
silver in the London price current. 


At the London price 
of silver per troy 
ounce. 

100 sikkft rupees 
will produce 

Exchange 
per sikkA rupee. 

Remarks. 

8. 

d. 

Shillings, 

8 . 

d. 


at 5 

6 

218.018 

2 

2.2 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

5 

5 

211.714 

2 

1.8 

( ( 2s . 1.6 id.) Calcutta 

5 

4 

211.411 

2 

1.4 

\ mint price of silver. 

5 

3 

208.108 

2 

1.0 

( (2*. 1 07tf.) commcr- 

5 

2 

204.805 

2 

0.0 

\ cial par of exchange. 

5 

1 

201.501 

2 

0.2 

J (2s. 0.58r/.) London 

5 

0 

108.198 

1 

11.8 

\ mint price of silver. 

4 

i: 

194,805 

1 

11.4 

( (6s. 2r/.) 

4 

10 

191.591 

1 

11.0 


4 

0 

188.288 

1 

10.6 


4 

8 

184.984 

1 

10.2 


4 

7 

181.681 

1 

9.8 


4 

6 

: 178.378 

1 

9.4 

l 



Table showing the produce of 1 00 Farrnkhaldd , Sugar, Son at, Madras , 
or Bombay rupees ( or 100 tolas) of Bengal standard silver (one- 
twelfth alloy), in shillings and the consequent rate of exchange. 


London price of 
Bilvor per troy 
ounce. 

100 FarrukhAbAd, 
Madras, or Bombay 
rupees will produce 

ExclittTiKO 
per FarrukhAbAd 
rupee. 

Remarks. 

s. 

d. 

Shillings. 

8. 

d. 


5 

6 

204.390 

2 

0.5 

Intrinsic par of coins. 

5 

5 

201.293 

2 

0.15 


(2s. 0.04 d.) Calcutta 

6 

4 

198.196 

1 

11.8 


mint price of silver. 

5 

3 

195.099 

1 

11.5 


(Is. 1 l.6ld.) commcr- 

5 

2 

192.002 

1 

11.1 


cial par of exchange. 

6 

1 

188.905 

1 

10.7 


(Is. 11.04^.) London 

5 

0 

185.809 

1 

10.3 


mint price of silver. 

4 

11 

182.712 

1 

10.0 


(5s. 2d.) 

4 

10 

179.615 

1 

9.6 


4 

9 

176.518 

1 

9.2 


4 

8 

173.421 

1 

8.8 


4 

7 

170.324 

1 

8.44 


4 

C 

167.228 

1 

8.06 
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Tho exchange which a bullion remittance from England to India 
will yield at tho London prices of the first column may be found by 
adding two per cent, to the columns of produce : thus, at 5s . an 
ounce, 185.8 + 3.7=189.5 shillings invested in silver bullion, will 
produce 100 Farrukhabad rupees, and give an exchange of 1 a . lOf d. 
per Farrukhabad rupee. The same remark applies to the above table 
for sikka rupee exchanges. 


Table shewing the produce of a remittance to London in gold bullion or 
coin, and the corresponding exchange in Calcutta, FarruJchdbad, 
Madras , and Bombay rupees . 


Calcutta 
price of 
Gold 
Muhr. 

Calcutta 
price of 
English 
Sovereign. 

Calcutta 
price of 
standard 
Gold Bullion 
per too 
tolds. 

Intrinsic 
produce of 
100 S&gar 
rupees thus 
invested 
in England. 

Intrinsic 
produce of 
100 FarrukhiL- 
b&d. Madras, 
or Bombay 
rupees 
ditto. 

Exchange 
per sikkd 
rupee. 

i 

Exchange 

per 

Farrukb&b&d, 

• Madras, 
and Bombay 
rupee. 

R*. 

kn. 

Sd R*. 

Sd. 1U. 

Shilling*. 

Shilling*. 

8 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

16 

0 

9 633 

140G 868 

207.616 

194.640 

2 

0.91 

1 

11.35 

16 

2 

: 9.708 

1117.859 

206.006 

193 131 

2 

0.72 

1 

11.17 

16 

4 

! 9.783 

1 128.850 

204 422 

191.646 

2 

0.52 

1 

10.99 

16 

G 

; 9.858 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.1 S3 

2 

0.33 

1 

10.82 

16 

8 

! 9.934 

1450.832 

201.325 

188.743 

2 

0.15 

1 

10.64 

1G 

10 

! 10.009 

1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1 

11.97 

1 

10.48 

1G 

12 

i 10 084 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1 

11.79 

1 

10.31 

16 

14 

i 10.160 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1 

11.62 

1 

10.16 

17 

0 

! 10.235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1 

11.44 

1 

9.98 

17 

2 

10.310 

1505.788 

193.977 

181.853 

i 

11.27 

1 

9.82 

17 

4 

10.385 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

i 

11.10 

1 

9.66 

17 

6 

10.4G2 1 

1527.770 | 

191.185 , 

179.236 

i 

10.94 ] 

1 

9.50 

17 

8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189.820 

177.956 

i 

10.77 

1 

9.35 


[Tho old Calcutta ^old inuhr is omitted in this table, because it bears an artificial 
value, 14 or 15 finsis higher than the new standard muhr.] 

The above tables give intrinsic results; that is, they exclude all 
calculation of charges, insurance, freight, commission, etc., which are 
of a variable nature. It may be generally assumed, however, that 
four per cent., or one penny in the rupee, will cover all expenses of 
remittance to England, from which may be deducted a saving of six 
months’ interest, when comparing the transaction with mercantile bills 
of twelve months’ date. 

The par of exchange with other countries may bo estimated from 
the intrinsic and mint produce of their coins, thus : — assuming the 
Spanish dollar to weigh 416 grains troy, and to bo five dwts. worse in 
assay, we have for 

SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
i = 231.111 tolfis in weight, 

100 Dollars J — 225.858 Fd. rupees, 1 or deducting duty ( 221.341 Fd. rupees. 

( = 211.742 sikkfi rupees, j of 2 per cent. \ 207.508 sikkk Ks. 

The Spanish dollar forms also the currency of the Straits of Malacca 
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and of Manilla ; aud it is extensively known in the colonies of England, 
Ceylon, the Cape, Australia, etc. 

For the British colonial possessions, however, an Order of Council 
was promulgated on the 23rd March, 1825, extending to them the cir- 
culation of British silver and copper money, and directing all public 
accounts to be kept therein. Where the dollar was, either by law, 
fact, or practice, still a legal tender, it was to be accounted equivalent 
to 4s. 4 d.j and vice vend. For the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
circulation consisted of paper rix-dollars ; — and Ceylon, where it con- 
sisted of silver and paper rix-dollars, as well as a variety of other 
coins; — it was provided that a tender and payment of 1«. Gd. in British 
silver money should be equivalent to the rix-dollar. The sikka rupee 
was to be allowed circulation at 2s. Id. and that of Bombay at Is. llrf., 
and the five-franc piece at 4s. These regulations are still in force in 
Ceylon, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, the Capo, Mauritius, and St. 
Helena. 

FRANCE. 

The French kilogramme of standard silver (1-lOtli alloy) is coined 
into 200 francs, and the kilogramme weighs 85.744 tolas; therefore 
/ = 42.872 tolfis in weight, 

100 Francs ] — 42.092 Fd. rupees, I or deducting duty { 41.250 Fd. rupees. 

( = 39.462 sikkh rupees, ] of 2 per cent. * ( 38.673 sikkk rupees. 

The coinage duty on silver at Paris is H per cent., or ^ per cent, 
less than in India ; hence it will be found that, 

100 sikkii rupees realize almost precisely 250 francs at the Paris mint. 

Minted gold in France is worth 15| its weight of minted silver, or 
the kilogramme is coined into 155 napoleons or twcnty-franc pieces : 
the seignorage on gold is only ^ per cent. • 

One kilogramme of pure gold yields 81.457 gold rauhrs, or (deducting 2 per cent, 
mint duty) 79,828 ditto, therefore 

I ” 55.319 tol&s in weight, 

= 47.315 old gold muhrs, \ or deduct- / 46.369 old gold mrs. 

= 47.757 new ditto, f ing duty ) 46.802 new ditto. 

= 54.313 Madras and Bom- j of 2 per 1 53.227 Madras and 

hay gold rupee, / cent. \ Bombay gold rupee. 

CHINA. 

As the Chinese have no gold or silver coins, but make payments in 
those metals by weight, it is sufficient to state the value of the tael of 
the sycee and dollar silver usually current with them. 

100 tael of ( = 322.135 folks in weight = (120 oz. 16 dwts. Fjnglisli). 

Syccc silver av. J = 344.108 Fd rupees, 1 or deducting duty f 337.226 Fd. rupees, 

15 dwts. Br. ( = 322.602 sikkk rupees, ) of 2 per cent. { 316.150 sk. rupees. 

100 tael of ( = 314.811 Fd. rupees, ) or deducting duty ( 308.515 Fd. rupees, 

dollars 5 Wo. ( = 295.135 sk. rupees, j of 2 per cent. { 289.233 sk. rupees. 

The par of exchange with other places may in a similar manner be 
found from the table of coins. 
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GENERAL TABLE OF INDIAN COINS. 

When it was said, at the commencement of this paper, that the rupee 
was the universal unit of currency throughout India, a reservation 
should have been made for those parts of the Peninsula where the 
Pagoda and Fanam still circulate. There are, in fact, two distinct 
systems still prevalent, the Hindu and the Musalman; and although 
the former has become extinct throughout the greater part of Hindustan 
by the predominance of the Muhammadan power, it is traceable in the 
old coins found at Kanauj, and other seats of ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
which agree nearly in weight with the coins still extant in the several 
petty Hindu States of Southern India. 

HINDU SYSTEM. 

The unit of this system was of gold, and the old specimens found 
are of sixty or one hundred and twenty grains in weight : showing an 
evident connection with the Grecian drachma and didrachma of gold 
(or xpvaos and and confirming the testimony afforded by 

the device and symbols of old Hindu coins, of a direct descent from 
their Bactrian prototype. 

As the Muhammadan power never gained an entire ascendancy in 
the Peninsula, the same system of currency continued to be issued from 
the mints of a number of petty liuj ships in Malabar and the Carnatic. 
The principal of these were at Bangalor and Maisur, under the Ikkeri 
Baja, who coined the Sadasiva huns , 1 so called from a former Baja. 
They bore the figures of Siva and Parvat! on one side, and a temple on 
the reverse. During the usurpation of Hyder ’Al! and Tipu, Bahadur! 
and Sultan! buns were struck in Maisur ; the former are distinguished 
by a £ the initial of Hyder’ s name. At Travancore also a mint has 
existed for a very long period, coining Anandra! huns, so called from 
a prince of that name. The Ikkeri and Travancore mints are the 
only two now in existence. 

Tho name of this coin among Europeans is ‘ Pagoda/ a Portuguese 
appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side of 
it. The proper Hindu name is Varaha , 2 'wild boar/ and doubtless 
originated in a device of the Boar Incarnation, or Avatar, of Vishnu 
upon the ancient coinage of the Carnatic ; for the same figure appears 
as the signet of the Bajas of that country, on some old copper grants 
of land in the Mackenzie collection . 3 The Hindu name probably 

1 2 , , 

8 The Varkha also appears on some ancient silver coins of Orissa. See Wilson’s 
account of coins of this type, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii. p. 586. 
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varied according to the image on the coin ; thus we find the Ita/natanka 
having the device of Bama and his attendants ; and the Matsya 1 hun of 
Vijayanagar with four 1 fish’ on the obverse. Other pagodas have 
Yishnu, Jaganath, Yenkateswar, etc. on them ; those with three 
Swamis, or figures, are of the best gold, and are valued ten per cent, 
higher than the common pagoda. 

‘Hun’ is the common term used by the Muhammadan writers, and 
indeed generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It signifies 4 gold * in 
the old Carnatic language. 

The hun was subdivided into ‘fanams* and ‘ kas/ Eanam, or 
more properly panam , 2 is identical with the word pan, known in this 
part of India as one of the divisions of the Hindu metrical system, now 
applied chiefly to a certain measure of kauris and copper money. 
The old fanam was of gold only, and was one-sixteenth of a hun. In 
the ‘ Lilavati * we find sixteen pana = one dharan , 3 sixteen dharan = 
one nishk ; 4 where the dharan (or dharam) seems to accord with the 
hun, which, as before said, is identical in weight with the Greek 
drachma. The Ikkerf pagoda still contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Yirarai and Anandrai, fourteen ; and the Kalyan pagoda, twenty- 
eight. The division adopted by the English was forty-two. 

* Kas ’ may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Karsha , 5 which is 
mentioned in Colebrooke’s ‘ Essay on Indian Weights/ as the same 
with the pan : ‘ a Karsha, or eighty raktikas G (ratis) of copper is called 
a pana, or Karsha-pana .’ 7 It is now the eightieth part of a pan, but 
similar discrepancies are common throughout, and the simple word is 
all that can be identified as having survived the changes of system. 

As accounts were formerly kept at Madras in this currency, the 
following particulars extracted from Kelly’s ‘Cambist ’ will be found 
useful for reference : 

* According to the old system, accounts are kept in star- pagodas, fanams, and kfis. 

8 khs s 1 fanam. 

336 kfis = 42 fanams = 1 pagoda. 

The Company reckon twelve fanams to the Arcot rupee, and three and a half rupees 
to the pagoda. The b&z&r exchange fluctuates from thirty-five to forty-five fanams 
per pagoda, the latter being a gold coin, and the former of silver ; hut fanams were 
also coined of base gold. Copper i-, v-, x-, and xx-, kas pieces were coined in England, 
by contract, for Madras so early as 1797 ; the xx-khs is also called ‘dodo’ and ‘faltis.* 8 

The star-pagoda weighs 62’56 grains, and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine : it is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7*. b\d . sterling; but it is commonly valued at 8s. 
Many varieties of the pagoda circulate on the Coromandel coast, which will find 
their places in the General Table, 


1 


1 w 3 


4 f»n^r * 

9 plural of 
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In 1811 a coinage from Spanish dollars took place, consisting of double rupees* 
rupees, halves, and quarters ; and pieces one-, two-, three-, and five-,fanams ; the rupee 
weighed 186*7 grains. A silver coinage of half- and quarter-pagodas of dollar 
fineness also then took place ; the half-pagoda weighed 326*73 grains troy, and was 
equal to 1J Arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th January, 1818, the silver rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains was constituted the standard coin, and all accounts 
and public engagements were ordered to be converted at the exchange of three 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 

Tho proportion betweenthc old and new currency is therefore now 3| rupees per 
pagoda ; and in copper seventy-five k&s old currency = fourteen paish new currency/ 


MUSA LM AN SYSTEM. 

The Musalman system, of which the muhr and the rupee are the 
characteristic denominations of coin, assumes at the present day a mul- 
tifarious appearance from the great variety in weight and value of the 
rupees current in different parts of India. That they have a common 
origin ; and, in fact, that most of the rupees now issued from the Native 
mints of Central India arc of modern date, is easily proved, since they 
almost all bear the impress of Shah ’Alam, like our own coin. 

The silver rupee was introduced, according to AbuT-fazl, by Shfr 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Dilili from Humayun in the year 
1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic dirham 1 (silver drachma), the 
gold dinar 2 (denarius auri), and the copper falus 3 (follis) formed the 
currency of the Moghul dominions. Shir Shah’s rupee had, on one 
side, the Muhammadan creed ; on the other, the emperor’s name and the 
date in Persian ; both encircled in an annular Hindi inscription. Since 
‘the same coin was revived and made more pure’ in Akbar’s reign, 
we may assume the original weight of the rupee from AbuT-fazl’s 
statement, to have been eleven and a quarter mashas 4 ; Akbar's square 
rupee, called from its inscription the Jalali, 5 was of the same weight 
and value. This coin was also called the Chaliar-yari, 6 from the four 
friends of the prophet, Abu-bakr, Omar, Osman, ’All, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is supposed by the vulgar to have 
talismanic power. 

Concerning the weight of the masha some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in different parts of India. Mr. Colebrookc makes it 
seventeen grains and three-eighths nearly ; but the average of several 
gold and silver jalali's of Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*5 grains, which also agrees better with tho actual masha of 


rV 


j 




\ s ^ ’*. 

3 This name is still preserved on the Madras paish or Khs pieces. 
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many parts of Hindustan. 1 By this calculation the rupee originally 
weighed 174-4 grains troy, and was of pure silver (or such as was es- 
teemed to be pure). The same standard was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up in 

1 The following are the m&sha weights sent home for examination in 1819, as 
published in that highly useful work, Kelly’s ‘Cambist*: 

J&lna m&sha 15.373 gre. The Patna m&sha is called... 18.5 grs. 

Bellary 14 687 The Ben ires from several 

M&lw& 15.833 specimens 17.7 

Stint 15.600 The Calcutta m&sha, by 

Ahmadnagar 15.700 Kelly 32.0 

Puna 15.970 But probably this was a double m&sha. 

The average of all these agrees nearly with the Akbari m&sha. 

A gold jal&li of L&hor, rather worn, weighs 186-6 : this maybe the 12| m&sha coin 
mentioned by Abti’l-fazl, which would give fifteen grains for the m&sha. 

[ I annex some incidental information on the subject of Shir Sh&h’s coin-weights 
and values, which I had occasion to draw up some years ago. I insert the entire 
passage in this place as further illustrative of the true weight of the m&sha. 

“ 1 have previously (‘Coins of Path&u Kings of Dchli/ Preface, p. vii.) Resumed, 
from existing specimens of the silver money of Shir Sh&h, that the original mint 
standard of his rupees was calculated at an average weight of 178 grains, if not more. 
Abti’l-fazl's statement on the point, scrutinized more critically than it lias heretofore 
been, affords a singularly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded in 
no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian ' Ayin-i Akbari/ that the 
rupee of Akbar, which was based upon that of Shir Sh&h, weighed eleven and a half 
m&shas; the same weight is assigned in these copies of the AlS. to Akbar’s jal&li, 
which is avowedly identical in value with the former. " I mention this prominently, 
as Gladwin, in his translation (I. pp. 29, 35, etc.) has given eleven and a quarter 
m&bhas as the weight of each of these coins ; anu Prinsep, in accepting Gladwin's 
figures, was led to place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 

“ There is some doubt as to the exact weight wo are to allow to the m&sha, which 
varied considerably in different parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dchli 
m&sha to be 15.5 grains, and admitting this, the result shows Shir Sh&h’s rupee to 
have weighed 178.25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

“ The assignment of 15.5 grains to the Shir Shahi m&sha is equally well borne out 
in the test afforded by Akbar’s own coins. In orde r to avoid the very probable error 
of mistaking the identical class, among three hut little varying denominations of the 
gold coinage, to which any given specimen within our rcacn should belong, I confine 
my reference to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its various 
mintages, in types and legends, was preserved, in effect, uniform in weight and value. 
Marsden has contributed an example (No, DCCCXXIV.) of a square jal&li of this 
r&dsb&h, w eighing 176.5 grains : had the tol& at this time been fixed at 180 grains, 
this coin would contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15.3 grains to each of the 11 J m&shas of 15.5 
grains, which should, under the higher scale of weights, originally have constituted 
its total on issue from the mint. 

“The adoption of this 15.5 grain m&sha as a standard, necessitates a concurrent 
recognition of a proportionately increased weight in the tol& as then in use ; we 
can scarcely suppose the twelve mashas composing the tol& to have aggregated 186 
grains, while the tol& itself remained at the 180 grains modern usage has assigned 
it. We have fortunately at hand a second means of proving the question, in the 
due determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces composing the lower currency 
of the period, and the result will be found to show sufficient confirmation of the 
theory whieh plates the m&sha of Shir Sh&h at 15,5, and the tol& at 186 grains troy. 


• Gladwin, 4 Ay'rn-i Akbari/ I. G2, 59, 70. Sec also note *, p. 5. 
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various places, and worn, weighing from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and seventy-five grains. 

Cabinet specimens of the coins of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurang- 
zib have also an average weight of one hundred and seventy-five 


Forty dkms of copper, we arc told, were in Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and 
ordinarily in exchange, to one rupee, and the dkm of copper is itself defined at 5 
tknks, or 1 told 8 maslias and 7 ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified 
is likewise distinctly stated to be a continuation of a previously existing species of 
money, which at the moment when AbO’l-fazl wrote, went by the name of 4 Dkm.* 
There can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd facie on the evidence 
available, that the copper pieces classed under Nos. 185, 186, Vol. xv., 4 Numismatic 
Chronicle/ were the nientical coins of Shir Shhh, to which the succeeding dams of 
Akbar were assimilated ; or, in other words, that they were in Weight and value (what- 
ever their name) the dhms of the Afghan Sultkn. It is a nicer point to determine 
the precise contents in grains attending the original mint issue of thpsc coins; but 
first taking the figures now proposed for mhshas and tolhs, we obtain from 1 tolk 
8 mhshas and 7 ratis, at 186 per tolh, a sum of 323.5625 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we obtain a very reasonably 
close approximation to our figured result. It is true that the general average of the 
various existing provincial coins of this class minted during the reigns of Shir Shhh 
and his Afgh&n successors, would necessarily run somewhat below the rate of 323.5 
grains ; but we have to allow a considerable per centage for loss by wear in such 
heavy coins, especially composed as they are of copper, which metal would always 
continue more freely current, and consequently suffer far more from the abrasion 
incident to frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less readily 
exchanged silver and gold. However, we may, without claiming too much margin 
on these grounds, fairly consider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an intentional standard of 323.5 
grains, inasmuch as w r e can at this day produce several - specimens of the coinage 
weighing 322 grains, and in one instance of a Jlisshr coin, we can reckon no less 
than 329 grains. Added to this, we have the evidence of Ferishta that in his day 
there was a paish ! (or fixed weight ? (JjJ *) which w r as rated at 1$ tolks, which, at 
186 grains the tola, gives even a higher return of 324.5 grains. 

44 At the same time, on the other hand, it w’ould be impossible to reduce the coins 
that furnish our means of trial, to anything like so low a general average as would 
admit of 314 grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains total) being received 
as the correct issue weight. 

44 Adopting, then, the rate of 323.5 grains as the legitimate weight of these copper 
pieces, forty of which exchanged against a rupee, w t c have a total of 12,940 grains of 
copper as equal to 178 grains of silver, which determines the relative value of silver 
to copper as 1 to 72.7. If this he a correct estimate, there were in each dkm 9.29 
cliitals, b and in the Shir Shklii rupee 371.8 clntals, instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of that name and value, which w r eut to the lighter silver piece of former days, 
when also the comparative value of silver and copper stood at a more favourable ratio 
for the latter.” — E.T.] 

[ Colonel William Anderson, C.B., an officer who has had extensive experience in 


■ “ (Pchlvi, Phrsi, puhal) ; 2) Obolus et res qusevis obolo similis, 

ut squama piscis, simil. Bortmni Kktiu. Indc n.c. PecuniiB 

defcctus.” — Vullcrs. See also 4 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vii, 898, aud 
Frajhn’s * Beccnsio/ p. 207, etc. Abti’l-fazl says the J j of olden days was equal to 
four tolks. — Gladwin’s 1 Ayin-i Akbari, iii. 89. Ferishta again gives 1 or 1 J tblks! 

h 
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grains pure, and the same prevails with little variation, up to the time 
of Muhammad Shah, in the coins of opposite extremities of the empire ; 
or struck in the Subahs of Surat, Ahmadabad, Dihli, and Bengal. 

The following are a few examples of this agreement : 

Akbari, of L&hor 175*0 grains. Shkh Jahhni, of Agra 175 0 grains. 

Agra 174*0 do. Ahmad&b&d. 174*2 do. 

Jahhngiri, Agra 174*6 do. Dihli 174*6 do. 

Allfchhbkd 173*6 do. Sdrat 175*0 do. 

Kan dak hr. 173*9 do. Lkhor 174*0 do. 

To which may be added from the Table of Coins assayed at the mint, reckoning 
pure contents only : 

Dihli Sonat 175*0 grains. Dacca, old 173*3 grains. 

’Alamgir ... 175*5 do. Muhammad SMhi 170*0 do. 

Old S drat rupee 174*0 do. Ahmad Sh&h 172*8 do. 

Murshidhbhd 175*9 do. Sli&h 'Alam (1772) 175*8 do. 

Persian rupee of 1745 174*5 do. 

The above quotations are sufficient to show that the Moghul em- 
perors maintained a great uniformity in the currency of their vast 
empire. They were also tenacious of their privilege of coining, and 
we find from Abu’l-fazl that gold was only allowed to be minted 
at Agra, Bengal, Ahmadabad (in Gujarat), and Kabul. Ten other 
cities were allowed to coin silver, namely, Allahabad, Surat, Dihli, 
Patna, Kashmir, Lahor, Multan, and Tanda : while, besides the 
former, twenty- eight towns of minor note were permitted to fabricate 
copper money, viz., Ajimr, Oudh, Attak, Alwar, Badaon, Benares, 
Bhakar, Bhara, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Sahiiranpur, Sarangpur, 


connexion with Indian weights find measures, has favoured ir.e with the subjoined 
independent results of his calculations on the general question. 

“ I am inclined to consider that the w eight of the rati may he assumed, perhaps as 
an extreme proportion, as high as 1.93 grains, and the m fish a at 15.44 grains, which 
will give the following return for the gold, silver, and copper coins of Akbar's time : 

Afthbi 225 grains. 

Jal'ali 187 do 

Hound muhr 169 do 

Rupee (silver) 177 do 

Dhm (copper) 307 do ” 

The result tabulated in correspondence with these data appears as follows : 


1 

Rati 



1.93 

8 

Ratis 

= 

1 Mhsha 

= 15.44 

4 

Mashas 

= 

1 Tknk 

= 61.76 

3 

Thnks ■ 

= 

1 Tolfi 

= 185 2 

1.666 

Tolhs 

SSS 

1 Dhm b 

= 307.4 

30 

Dhms 

— 

1 Ser 

= 9222.0 

40 

Scrs 0 


1 Man 

*= 368,880.0 


The relative values of the metals are estimated by Colonel Anderson — 

Gold to silver 9.4 to 1 

Silver to copper 70,0 to 1 — E.T.] 

» 6 15 also r 1 gold, money, a particular species of coin.* 

k H * S 
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Sambhal, Kanauj, Rantanbhor, Hardwar, Hissar, Kalpf, Gwaliar, Go- 
rakhpur, Kalanor, Lukhnow, Mandau, Nagor, Sirhind, Sialkot and 
Saronj. 1 * 

The whole of the discrepancies which we now find in the rupees of 
various places seem to have arisen out of the disturbances and break- 
ing up of the empire in the reigns succeeding Muhammad Shah, when 
numerous mints were established by ministers and by the viceroys of 
the principal Subahs who were assuming independence ; and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the time 
increased. The Marathi and other Hindu states also established mints 
of their own, retaining, for form's sake, however, the Jlinperor’s name 
and superscription, as a titular avowal of Dihli supremacy. 

We may thus trace with tolerable accuracy the causes of the differ- 
ence in the currencies of our own provinces, and the happy chance 
which brought those of Madras, Bombay, and Tarrukhabad to such close 
approximation. 

The extent to which the .irregularities of the mints had proceeded in 
the turbulent reign of Shah ’Alam is thus described in the preamble 
of Regulation XXXV"., 1793, the first which treats of mint matters: — 
‘ The principal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinct 
silver currency, consisting either of nineteenth sun Moorsnedabadees, 
or old or counterfeit rupees of various years coined previous or subse- 
quent to the Company’s administration/ The circumstance of the 
date of coinage being inserted on the coin enabled the shroffs* to recog- 


1 [As likely to assist those who would desire to trace these names on the originul 
coins, 1 subjoin an alphabetical list of Aklmr’s mints in the Persian character, ex- 
tracted from MISS, of Abu’l-fuzl’s ‘Ayin-i Akbari.’ 


jylt 33 
jU\/ 34 
35 

^ 3T 
h* 38 
39 

^ n 

jdkX* 40 
j/\j 41 
42 

[E.T. — 


23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

Jjl£ 30 

31 

32 


* a money-changer.’ 


M 12 

ij# 13 

Ji 14 

AiSj 15 
a ,» 

* JuU 16 

17 

jtffr 18 

20 

21 

22 


1 

2 

jUjwfoJ 3 
i/T 4 

J\ 5 
6 

£■—•1 7 

C 8 

10 

lj 
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nize each, and so to apply the batta 1 to which the known debasement of 
each entitled it : it was rather a convenience therefore to restrict tho 
circulation of one species to one district, although so much deprecated 
in the Regulation in question. In exchanges from one place to another, 
there however, might be, as stated, room for much abuse among tho 
money-dealers. The Company resolved to remedy this evil in 1793, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the future should bear the im- 
pression of the nineteenth year of Shah ’Alam, and thus, by its adop- 
tion at that early period, it has happened that the sikka rupee is the 
only one of their coins which retains the full value of the original Dihlf 
rupee at the present day. 

The Surat rupee of the Moghul Emperor was in like manner about 
the same time adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presidency : it 
weighed 178.314 grains, and contained 172.4 pure, being thus nearly 
equal to the Dihli rupee. By an agreement of tho English govern- 
ment with^he Nawab of Surat, the rupees coined by both were to cir- 
culate at par, and they were mutually pledged to preserve its standard. 
The Nawab’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12, and 
even 15 per cent, of alloy ; in consequence of which, the Bombay rupees 
were melted down and re-coined at Surat ; the coinage of silver in the 
Bombay mint was suspended for twenty years, and tho Suratis alone 
were seen in circulation. At length, in 1800, the Company ordered 
tho then Surat rupee to be struck at Bombay, and thenceforth it became 
fixed at 179 grains weight, 164.74 pure. The muhr was also equal- 
ized in weight thereto. 2 Lastly, in 1829, under orders from the Home 
Government, the currency of the West was equalized with that of Madras, 
by the adoption of the one hundred and eighty grain rupee and rauhr. 

The Arcot rupee, according to our Assay Tables, in 1788, still retained 
one hundred and seventy grains of pure silver, and subsequently, when 
coined at the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight of 176.4 grains, 
or 166.477 grains pure, until the new system was introduced in 1818, 
and the Madras one hundred and eighty grain rupee was established. 
From some reason or other, perhaps from commerce between the places, 
the Chittagong and Dacca currency formerly consisted of Arcot rupees ; 
and they were for some time coined expressly for those districts at tho 
Calcutta and Dacca mints; the average of many of various denominations 
still circulating in Chittagong agrees closely with the Farrukhabad rupee. 

It would be a difficult task to unravel the progress of deterioration 
of the currency in the Upper Provinces, the more immediate scat of 
revolutions in the eighteenth century. But one instance may be given, 

tej battd , ‘ difference or rate of exchange/ 

2 Kelly’s ‘ Cambist,* vol. i. p. 94. 
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in the Hajfbabad rupee, as an example of the conduct of all the other 
mints. One hundred specimens of this species of rupee, of different 
dates, now current in Muradabad, weft selected by the Collector of 
Bijnor for examination, in 1832. It may be observed, en passant, that 
many of the discrepancies in our Tabled between coins of one denomina- 
tion are doubtless owing to the neglect of noting the dates of their 
fabrication when sent for assay; the knowledge of the variation in 
value of the coins of • various years, as before stated, led to the system 
of batta early introduced and fostered by the money-changers, to the 
perplexity of accounts and money transactions, and the nullification of 
legislative enactments. 

The Najibabad mint was established by Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla 
chief who exercised so powerful a sway on the fortunes of the last 
monarchs of I)ihli. The Barelli and Chandausi mints were also under 
his control. The rupees struck by him and by Zabita Khan were 
originally of the Dihli standard : few of these are now met with, as 
they are in demand for silver ornaments, etc. From the year 26 of 
Shah ’Alam (1784-5) to 43 (1801-2) they evince a gradual deteriora- 
tion, both in weight and fineness. The province of Ilohilkhand was, 
during the whole of this time, annexed to the Subah of Oudh, as shewn 
by the symbol of a rohu 1 fish on the field of the coin. The three first 
ussa 3 's in the list are from single coins, the remainder are averages. 

Weight, Assay, and Value of the Najibabad rupee, from a.d. 1778 
to 1801-2. 


Inscription, the usual Shhh 'Alam distich, year of reign, and Hijra date. Symbols, 
a fish on the obverse, a crescent on the reverse 


By whom coined. 

San or year 
of reign. 

Weight 

Troy. 

Assay. 

Value of 100 

in Fd. Bs. 

Najib-ud-daula 

20 

173.8 

Hi 

Br. 

101 

9 

8 

22 

173.6 

13 

Br. 

102 

2 

4 


23 

172.2 

15i 

13r. 

102 

2 

6 


24 

173.3 

12 

Br. 

101 

8 

6 

Z&bita KMn 

25 

172.4 

10 

Br. 

100 

2 

0 


26 

172.4 

9 

Br. 

99 

11 

0 


29 

171.1 

10 

Br. 

99 

6 

0 

Ghul&m KCidir 

30 

171.0 

5J 

Br. 

97 

10 

6 


32 

169.5 

8 

Br. 

97 

9 

6 

: 

33 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

7 

0 


34 

170.2 


Br. 

96 

14 

8 


36 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

10 

0 


37 39 40 

171.1 

5 

Br. 

97 

3 

6 


41 

169.5 

3 

Br. 

95 

7 

2 


42 

169.3 

1 

Br. 

94 

7 

9 


43 

169.0 ! 

Stand. 

93 

14 

3 
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Thus, in the course of twenty-three years, a deterioration of nine 
per cent, was effected. So gradual a change, however, should rather 
be ascribed to the malpractilbs of the mint officers, than to any 
fraudulent intention of the government. 

The Nawab-Vazir of Oudh had mints also at Lukhnow, Benares, and 
Farrukhabad : in these the same process was going forward, until 
arrested by the successive acquisitions of the English. 

The Benares mint had been established by Raja Balwant Singh, 
under a Sanad 1 from Muhammad Shah, in 1730. It remained under 
Native management for twenty years after the province was ceded to 
the Company in 1775. The rupee had the full weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five grains, and was 2^ per cent, better than the present 
rupee, or about equal to the Dihlf rupee of that date. It fell in value 
subsequently about four anas per cent., and there, of course, remained 
under English management until it was abolished in 1819, and the 
Farrukhabad rupee substituted in its stead. 

The Lukhnow rupee struck at the Fateligarh mint had in like 
manner gradually diminished to 165.2 grains pure, when the Doab 
was ceded to the British in 1802, and when it was assumed as the 
standard rupee of the new territory 2 under the designation of the 
Lukhnow forty-fifth san sikkd, more commonly called the Farru kh abad 
rupee. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace briefly the origin of the three, 
or rather four, coins chosen for the circulation of the Company’s terri- 
tories, and have explained how it happened fortuitously that the 
Bombay, the Madras, and the Farrukhabad (or Sonata rupee are nearly 
of the same intrinsic value. 

Puro contents. 

Arcot rupee 105 grains. 

Bombay 164*7 „ 

Farrukhabhd 165.2 „ 

The alteration of the standard of purity, iu 1818, did not affect the 
proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalizing the three coins 
had been observed both in England and in India ; and had been the 
subject of frequent Minutes by the Court, by the Indian Government, 
by the Mint Committee, and the officers of the mint; and when Sugar 
mint was established in 1 825, it was ordered to coin new Farrukhabad 
rupees of one hundred and eighty grains weight, the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing one hundred and sixty-five grains 
pure. 

The Benares mint alone continued to coin Farrukhabad is of 180.234 
grains until its abolition in 1829 : and the Calcutta mint since coined 


j JLw sanady ‘ a grant, warrant, charter.’ 


- Reg. XI. 1805. 
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them of the same weight, until the opportunity was taken finally of 
equalising the whole by Regulation VII. 1833. 

A few words are now necessary to ^plain the progress of debase- 
ment in the coinage of Huidarabad, Nagpur, Sugar, the Rajput and 
other states of Central India, as far as the imperfect data at our 
command will permit : they are chiefly derived from the reports of the 
government officers in Ajmi'r, Malwa, and the Narbadda provinces, to 
queries circulated through the Mint Committee in 1818 and 1823, when 
the important question of equalising the coinage of Central India was 
under agitation. 

"We have before remarked, that none of the coins now forming tho 
circulation of Hindustan bear any other name than that of Shah 
’A lam, and although wc have no perfect information of the origin or 
date of the mints of Puna, Nagpur, or of tho principal states of 
Rujputiina, still wc may safely assume that, until the authority of 
Dihlf was annihilated, the representative of the monarch in the various 
Subalis, or provinces, alone exercised the privilege of coining: and 
that even when it was assumed by chieftains already in actual inde- 
pendence, the form of a sanad or permission from the Emperor was 
obtained by purchase or extortion. The petty Raja of Dattiah, for 
instance, was indignant at the supposition that he had opened his mint 
without authority, 1 and of all the chiefs within Lieut. Moody’s agency, 
Raja Pratap Singh of Cliatrapur was the only one who could not pro- 
duce his authority. The chiefs of Jhansi and Jalaon cited the sanction 
of the Pcshwa : the Tahri Raja, the tacit permission of the English. 
No notice, however, of mints was found in any of the sanads or 
treaties to which that officer had access. 

AVhcn first established, the mints were no doubt in most cases made 
the source of fraudulent profit to the government, by the issue of a de- 
based coin, which was supported at an enhanced nominal value, through 
the interdiction of the purer standards of neighbouring districts. A 
Hindu prince, or the minister who rules for him, is in general a 
money-dealer ; thus at Kota the executive authority has a shroff in 
each town, and participates in all tho benefits arising out of money 
operations in the market. In Jaipur and Kota there exists an usage 
that the currency should suffer a depreciation of one per cent, on tho 
third year after its issue, and continue at that rate during the reign of 
the sovereign: on the accession of his successor, it suffers a further 
annual fractional depreciation, which operates to bring the whole of 
the circulating medium into the mint for re -coinage. 2 This rule does 


* Report of Lieut. T. Moody, agent at Bang&l and Kan til, 17th February, 1284. 
® Major J. Caulfeild, Political Agent in Ilirouti, 1st August, 1823. 
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not, however, extend to the other Rajput states, nor docs any debase- 
ment appear in the Kota rupee to warrant a censure of the system 
there prevailing. It is such* a measure as Tantia Sindia’s, who 
abolished the standard Ajmi'r currency, and instituted the debased 
Srisahf rupee in 1815, on a false supposition of increasing his revenue, 
that is so pernicious in its effects : or the more inexcusable conduct of 
the Gwalfar government, which, while maintaining the currency of the 
capital at a good standard, issues inferior coin at its provincial mints of 
Chanderi, and oven coined debased Balasahf rupees at Garrah-Kota, in 
imitation of the currency of Sagar. 1 

The list of mints which have sprung up in central India is so 
formidable that it is difficult to attempt any classification of them. 

Mr. Wilder, in 1819, enumerates the following rupees current in 
Ajmfr : old Ajmfr, Srisahf, Kislinagarh, Kochanam, Chittor, Jaipur, 
Half, Jodhpur, Oudipur, Shahpurah, Pratapgarh, Kota, Bundf, and 
Bhilwara. Mr. Maddock furnishes an equally long list from the Nar- 
badda: — Panna, Chatrapur, Saronj, Jhansf, Chanda, Srinagar, Nag- 
pur, Garrah-Kota, Balasahf, liathgarh, Tahrf, Bhopal, Sohagpur, Sud- 
haurah, Jalaon, Iljjain, Isagarh. The difficulty is also increased by 
the threefold appellations given to coins : first from the place of fabri- 
cation, as Indor, Iljjain, Sagar proper, etc. ; second, from the person 
issuing them, as Sindiasahf from Sindia; Balasahf, from Balajf Pandit; 
Gaursahf from 'Alf Gaur, afterwards Slnih ’Alam; Mutf-sahf, a well- 
known Allahabad coin of Mr. Achmuty; third, from some distinguish- 
ing symbol impressed on the field, as Trisulf, from the ‘trident' of 
Siva; Shamshfrf, from the figure of a ‘sword’ on the Haidarabad coin; 
the Machhlfsahf, and Shirsahf, from the ‘fish* and ‘ tiger’ of the old 
and new Lukhnow rupee, etc. There are also other titles common to 
different localities, as Chalan, ‘current'; Half ‘of the present time’; 
and the distinction into Sans, or different years of Shah ’Alum’s reign. 
It should be remarked that Shahf and Sahf attached to the designation 
of a coin have totally different meanings ; the former denoting ‘ king,* 
the latter merely ‘ impress or stamp.’ 2 

The following notes concerning the origin of particular mints, and 
the amount of their issue, are derived, as before stated, from the reports 
of Messrs. Wellesley, Molony, Wilder, Maddock, Macdonald, Caulfcild, 
and Moody, between 1819 and 1823. 

In Ajmir the Srisahf rupee, coined by Tantia, formed in 1815 the 
principal currency ; it has been partially supplanted by the Furrukh- 

1 Maddock, 12th June, 1819. 

2 It is, however, doubtful whether the terminal stihi is not a mere vulgar applica- 
tion of shdhi , the original distinction of rupees being solely into those of different 
sovereigns. ' 
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abad rupee since the province came into our possession. In Kot& there 
are three mints, at Kota, Jantia Patan, and Gangroun, coining on an 
average thirty -six lakhs per annum : the currency is not debased. 

The Holkar currency of Indor, Harda, and Maheswar, and the 
ITjjain rupee, are nearly at par with the Farrukhabad, but they main- 
tain an unequal contest with the Salimsahi rupoe, coined by the Raj4 
of Pratapgarh, of which there arc three kinds, the jurmurea, 150 grs. 
pure ; the murmurea, 145 grs. pure, coined in 1810; and the melah of 
1820, only 137 grs. pure. 1 The Raja engaged in 1821 to reform his 
coinage, but it has never been done. 

The Bundi' debased rupee is also current about TTjjain. It seems 
by the Assay Table to have been reformed in 1825. 

The northern parts of the Narbadda territories were supplied with 
a base currency struck at Jabalpur, by Nana Gliatka, in *1800; this 
mint was suppressed on cession to the English. The southern part 
(Dakhantir) had a rupee of still lower value struck at Sohagpur, where 
a mint was established in .1810; it was abolished in 1818 by Mr. 
Molony. 

These rupees passed at par with Chanda and N&gpur rupees, the 
chief issue of Berar. 

The Sugar mint was set up in 1779, by the Peshwa’s officer at 
Garrah Mandlah, and coined about seventeen lakhs of Balasahf rupees 
per annum. Its operation continued under Mr. Maddock, who, to coun- 
teract the forgery going on at Garrah, inserted the word i Sugar ’ in 
small English characters on the die. The new Sugar mint, erected in 
1824, is now rapidly removing all the old coins from circulation. 

The standard of the Marathi Government of Nagpur, to which all 
the neighbouring mints were, doubtless, intended to conform, presents, 
itself, one of the worst examples of irregularity and depreciation. Even 
after the establishment of a British Residency, having a nominal con- 
trol over such matters, a further debasement to the extent of eight per 
cent, is proved to have been effected, owing to the vicious policy of 
farming the mint to a native contractor for an annual sum of 35,000 
rupees. 

In the Haidarabad country, the government of the Nizam, or of his 
Hindu minister, has not been behind hand with its Marathi rivals in 
the adulteration of the local currency. The weight of the rupee (174 
grains) shews its original agreement with the Dihlf standard, but the 
pure metal is gone down to 147 grains; and by way of introducing 
greater confusion and vexation, there is a superior currency for the 
Palace and the Residency, an inferior for the city, and a hukm chalanf, 


1 A, Macdonald, 13th August, 1823. 
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or forced token, the precise nature of which is dubious; the worst 
species are struck at Narayanpat. 

In Bandalkhand, the circulation consisted chiefly of B&la It&o’s 
rupee, struck at Srinagar, near Panna. This mint issued at the time 
of its institution, in 1794, about eighteen lakhs per annum ; but after 
1819, the coinage fell to four lakhs. The same prince set up a mint at 
Jalaon, his capital, in 1809 : its issue was, at first, Bix lakhs, and is 
now diminished to one-third of that amount. 

The Hansi mint of Itao Kam Chand dates from 1780: it issued 
three lakhs. Kuar Pratap Singh's at Chatrapur dates from 1816. It 
is said that Chatra Sal used formerly to coin there. 

The mints of Panna (1780) and Samter (of 1808) were on a most 
insignificant scale, and have been put down. The Dattiah mint, 
already mentioned, dates from 1784. 

With a view to the reform, in part, of this complicated system, of 
which a few points only have been brought to view, the Government 
resolved on the 10th September, 1824, to abolish the Panna, Hansi, 
Jalaon, TJrcha, and Chatrapur mints, and to effect a reform of that of 
Pratapgarh ; the order was enforced in December, 1826. The Bhopal 
Nawiib also engaged to equalize his rupee isith that of Indor and 
Ujjain, and to abolish the Dalasalu mint. It was thought too great a 
step to attempt a restoration of the Nagpur and Haidarabud currencies; 
and as the silver in them averaged 144 grains, while that of our rupee 
was 165, it was proposed to engage the Nagpur liaja to coin fourteen- 
ana pieces; and the Narbadda Commissioner was empowered to do tlje 
same for Jabalpur and Sugar : but he had already made an arrange- 
ment, 1 which, while it relieved the ryots, served to introduce the 
new sixteen-ana rupee with facility : this was to receive, for all settle- 
ments made in the local currency, 100 Tamil habad rupees for every 
120 Nagpiiris 2 ; their intrinsic equivalent being 118J. Were the same 
principle acted upon in the Nagpur and Haidarabud states, there could 
be no difficulty in accomplishing the object so much desired. As for 
the numerous tributary and subsidiary states, there could be no injustice 
in refusing them the privilege, which is of little profit, and which is 
in general a modern usurpation on their parts : at any rate they might 
be obliged to conform to the universal standard. ‘Wcarc too apt/ 
says Mr. II. Mackenzie, ‘ to let the mere exemption from the printed 
code be taken as an exemption from all law, and to deny to a large 
portion of India the benefits it would derive from the just discharge of 
the duties belonging to the paramount power.’ 3 

1 Maddock, 3rd February, 1827. 

2 The same rate is usea in paying the Bombay troops at Aurangabkd, in the 
Govind Bakhsh, or Haidar&bhd currency. 

3 Mint Committee Records, September, 1824. 
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The standard of Panna, under the Peshwa, was called the Ankusf 
rupee, from ankus, 1 the instrument used by the mahout to guide the 
elephant ; probably a symbol marked on the coin. This rupee appears 
from Kelly’s tables to have been extensively adopted as an unit in the 
estimation of value and weight, probably wherever the Marathi ascen- 
dancy prevailed. It is current through the Dakhan and the Konkan. 
The Chanda rupee of Khandish circulates at par with it. In Gujarat 
there are several denominations of rupees, but the principal is the 
Balasahf, coined at Baroda. 

It is not necessary to allude to the Patiyala, Bhartpur, Dig, and 
many other rupees, the names of which denote their origin and their 
place in the General Table. Still less need we advert to the Kora, 
Allahabad, Agra, Saharanpiir, Barellf, Kalpi, Atawi, Mathura, Panipat, 
and other rupees, which belong more immediately to the Dihli group, 
coined only on particular occasions or for short periods, and the mints 
of which have long since disappeared from our list. 

There are, however, to the eastward in Assam a distinct class of 
coins bearing, in a Bengali inscription, the name of the Bajas of that 
province, since the time of Baja Kudra Singh. They present an 
example of good faith in these rude people, being in weight and 
purity equal to the former Arcot rupee of Dacca, and some degree 
better than the present Farrukhabad rupee. 

The circulating medium of Nepal is also essentially Hindu, and of 
such interest oil that account, that we gladly avail ourselves of the 
permission to insert an account of the coinage of that state, drawn up 
by Doctor J. M. Bramley, in 1831. 

COINAGE OF NEPAL. 

“ The conquest of Nepal by the Goorkhas took place in the Newar 
year 888, corresponding with a.d. 1768. Prior to this ej>och, the 
valley of Kathmandu was divided into three sovereignties, Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and Kathmandu, each governed by a Baja : hence on the 
Newar coins the three series of Bajas’ names arc found. Those of 
Bhatgaon arc generally (though not always) distinguished by a shell, 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of Kathmandu by a sword. 

“ It was formerly the custom for all money current north of the 
valley of Nepal, so far as the boundaries of Chinese Tartary, to be 
coined by one or more of the Nepal Bajas, which was a source of con- 
siderable profit to them : the Bhoteahs giving them weight for weight 
in silver and gold dust ; but this was discontinued during the reign of 

1 s (^v) 
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Banjit Mai, the last reigning Baja of Bhatgaon, who sent them such 
base coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of their intrinsic 
value, which was no sooner discovered by the Bhoteahs than a deser- 
tion of the mint took place, and there has been no more Bhote coinage 
made in Nepal. 1 The amount contracted for on this occasion was ten 
lakhs of silver mohurs, exactly similar to those current in Nepal. The 
Bhoteahs, who now visit Nepal for trade, profit by this spurious coin, 
which they take in exchange for their goods at five gandas per muhr, 
and they pass off in their own country as of full value, or ten gandas. 
As the Bhoteahs have no other currency, they are compelled to cut 
them into halves, quarters, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

41 The old coins of the < Mals,’ or Newar Bajas, are much valued for 
their purity, and are worn by the women, strung to necklaces or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ancestors. 

“ Since the Goorkha conquest, the Yikrama era has superseded that 
of Newar for ordinary purposes; and the Saka, commonly used in 
Hindustan, has been introduced upon the coins. Baja Pritinarain is 
the first Goorkha sovereign, from -whoso accession a regular series may 
easily be obtained. The inscriptions on the present prince’s coins are 
Sri Sri Sri Itdjendra Viler ama Sak Dev a, 1738; and on the reverse, 
Sri Sri Sri Gorahkndth Sri Bharani. 

“The gold and silver coins have the same names and divisions 
differing only slightly in weight. 


Takka. Mohur. 

Sooka. 

Annee. 

Pvaa. 

Dam. 

1 = 2 = 

4 = 

16 

80 = 

400 

1 = 

2 = 

8 «= 

40 = 

200 


1 = 

4 = 

20 = 

100 



1 =s 

r> = 

25 




1 = 

5 


“ The mohur or cight-anna piece is the principal coin in use : it 
weighs 87 grains, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
Muhammadan half-rupee, but the quality of the metal has been much 
adulterated. 

“ The Nepalese procure all their silver from China, in the form of 
stamped lumps, as they are current in Lassa : for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their money transactions of paying 
and receiving by weight, and the merchants carry scales with them 
for the purpose.’ 1 

There are a few specimens, however, among Dr. Bramley’s collection 

1 Mr. Csoma dc Koros states that the English rupee circulates freely through 
'Western Tibet. 
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of a Tibetan silver coinage struck at Lassa, having an inscription in 
both Chinese and Tibetan characters. Mr. Csoma de Korbs interprets 
the purport of the Tibetan legend on one of these to be G'Umg pdhu, 
'pure piece;’ or, as 'G'tsang’ is the name of a large province in Tibet, 
lying next to Nepal, it may mean ‘ Tsang money.' It likewise bears a 
name, variable on different specimens, of former Emperors of China, 
B’chah-II’clihin and Chhan-lung. Besides this, in letters oIbo, the 
date (25, 59, 60, etc.) of the Tibetan or Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The common Chinese brass money, with a square hole in the centre, 
is likewise current in Lassa, as generally through the whole of the 
Chinese empire. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian coin, still, as 
Chinese silver forms so considerable a portion of the bullion importa- 
tion of Calcutta, we may be permitted to insert a brief account of the 
Chinese system, from that useful compendium, the ‘ Companion to the 
Anglo -Chinese Kalendar,’ for 1832. 

CHINESE CUEJIENCY. 

JSyccc silver, in Chinese * Wan-yin,’ is the only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it the government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants iu general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese 
words, Sc-szc , ' fine floss silk,' which expression is synonymous with 
the signification of the term ‘ Wan.’ This silver is formed into ingots 
(by the Chinese called shoes 1 ), which are stamped with the mark of the 
office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of 
various weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. 

Syccc silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness 
and freedom from alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the 
five following : — 

1st. Kwan-heang, ‘ the Hoppo’s duties,’ or the silver which is for- 
warded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain per-centage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycec of this high 
standard, and of conveying them to Peking without any loss in the 
full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain 
the remainder for himself and his dependants. 

2nd.' Fan-koo or Fan-foo, ‘the treasurer’s receipts,’ or that in 
which the land-tax is paid. This is also of a high standard, but im. 
ferior to that of the Hoppo's duties, and being intended for use in the 

1 By the natives of Inilia or ‘hoofe/ 
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province, not for conveyance to Peking, no per-oentage is levied on the 
taxeB for it. 

3rd. Yucnpaou or Une-po, literally 4 chief in value.* This kind is 
usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It 
does not appear to belong to any particular government tax. 

4th. Yen or Eem-heang, 'salt duties/ It is difficult to account 
for these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

5th. Mut-tae or Wuh-tae, the name of which, signifying 'uncleanscd 
or unpurified,’ designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycce in the East India Company’s accounts is reckoned 
at 6$. 8 d. sterling. When assayed in London, this metal is frequently 
found to contain a small admixture of gold. Mercantile account sales 
give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay ; that 

i £ 316., at 58. an oz. (including 1 J per cent, for gold. 

100 tack of Sycee yield ' 3078 sikku. Its., or with charges 3062 Its., at Calcutta. 

( 3335 Bombay 11s., or „ 3302 Its., at Bombay. 

AVA SPECIE. 

The Burmese, it is well known, have no coined money, but, like 
the Chinese, make their payments in the precious metals by weight. 
Like the latter nation, also, they make use of decimal divisions in 
estimating the value or purity of gold and silver, and their systems of 
weights and measure follow the same convenient scale. We are in- 
debted to Major Burney, Resident at Ava, for the following particulars : 

Yis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms used in the transactions 
of commerce and accounts : their subdivisions and multiples art — 

1 pe or be. 

2 = 1 moo. 

2£= 1 mat. 

5 2 — 1 hkwe. 

10 = 4 — 2 — 1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 = 400 = 200 = 100 — 1 peiktba or vissom. 

(100 tikala are precisely equal to 140 tolbs). 

The expressions employed by the goldsmiths in declaring the 
quality of bullion require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, and 
a few other words : 

KUMBBALS. METALS. ASSAY TEEMS. 

1. Ta. 6. Khyouk. Shwe, gold. (Sbwenee, red Det, better or above. 

2. Nheet. 7. Khwon. or pure gold.) Mcc, differing x or — . 

3 Thoun. 8. Sheet. Ngwe, silver. Meedct, better in assay. 

4. Le. 9. Ko. Ge or kbc, lead or alloy. Mee shyouk, worse ditto. 

5. Nga. 10. Tshay. Nee, copper. Byoo, tin. Ma, adulterated. 
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The usual weight of the small lumps of silver current in the place 
of coin is from twenty to thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : they 
bear a variety of names from their quality and appearance, the figures 
given by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of 
the oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a dio impression. 

Ban 1 signifies ‘pure* or 1 touch/ and is the purest obtainable of 
the Burmese process of refinage. 

Kharoobat , ‘ shelly ’ or ' spiral circled, ’ is applied to a silver cake, 
with marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead 
scoria in the process of refinement : it is supposed to denote a particular 
fineness, which, by Burmese law, ought to be ten-ninths yowetnee in 
value, ix. y nine tikals of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban and three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee , * red-leafed * flower or star, silver, is so named from the 
starry appearance of the malted litharge on its surface. Yowet is a 
corruption of rowek, 4 leaf/ and the word is sometimes written by 
Europeans rowanee, rouni, roughancc, etc. Yowetnee is the govern- 
ment standard of Ava, and contains by law eighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Taking it at nine- tenths of purity of kharoobat, which 
last is 94.6 touch, its quality will be 85.2 fine j which closely accords 
with the legal value. The average of 60,000 tolas of yowetnee in 
the late Ava remittance turned out two dwts. worse (90.8), but 
there was a loss of more than one per cent, in melting, from the 
exterior scoria. 

Bain, the most common form of bullion mot with in circulation, is 
so called from an assessment, levied during the late king’s reign, upon 
villages and houses : dain signifying 1 a stage,’ or distance of two miles. 
These cakes also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. Their pre- 
scribed legal quality is ten per cent, better than yowetnee, which puts 
this species of silver on a par with kharoobat. In practioe, however, 
the quality varies from one to ten per oent, better (five Br. to 
thirteen and a half Wo.) than Calcutta standard. The average of 
fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out three pennyweights Br. 

There is an adulterated dain silver, stated by Major Burney to be 
similar in quality to yowetnoe, but in reality much worse (forty-two 
and a half pennyweights worse) lately introduced and extensively 
circulated : it is made by admixture of lead, and is called Ma-dain. 

The following will Berve as examples of the mode of evaluating 
bullion : 

1 This word is synonymous with the ‘Ban!’ of the ‘Ayin-i Akbari:' Banwfiri is 
the Indian name of the touch needles used in roughly valuing the precious metals. 
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Dain } ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent, better. (Sec previous explanation.) 

„ nga-moo-dct, „ live per cent, better. 

Yowetnee, „ standard. (Eighty-five touch.) 

„ Kyat-ge, or ta-tshay-gc, one tikal or tenth of alloy (meaning onc-tenth 

weight of alloy added to standard) . 

„ Kyouk-tshay nga-kyat-gc, six tens five tikal alloy (meaning sixty-five per 

cent, of alloy added). 

„ gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy). 

Gold. The purity of gold is expressed by moos or ‘ tenths ’ only : ten 
moos, * tshay moo,’ (one hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

* King’s gold,’ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta pe-lc-yowe (nine 
moos, one pe, four seeds), or nine and three-quarter moos fine. 

1 Merchants* gold’ is Ko-moo-ta-bc, nine and a half moos fine. 
Gold muhrs are called eight and a half moos fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

The out-turn of the Ava specimens will be given as an Appendix 
to the General Table. 

Having now adverted to most of the groups and denominations of 
money, which are comprised in the following tables, it remains merely 
to explain the sources whence the materials for them have been col- 
lected. For the coins of the West of India, Mr. Noton’s table, published 
at Bombay, in 1821, has been consulted, and, for India generally, the 
table published in Kelly’s ‘Cambist,* from the assays of Mr. Bingley, 
at the Royal Mint ; but the principal portion is derived from the table 
printed, but not published, by Mr. H. H. Wilson, Assay Master at 
Calcutta, in 1 833, from his own assays : indeed, almost all the coins 
inserted in the table have been frequently assayed, and generally in 
large parcels, at the Calcutta, Benares, and Sugar mints. 

As Mr. Wilson’s table gives the value in sikkii rupees (of 191.910 
grains troy), it has been necessary to recalculate the whole column of 
produce, which now, in the Silver Table, expresses the value of one 
hundred of each species of coin in the general standard British rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains. To find their value in sikka rupees 
(of one hundred and ninety-two grains) it is only requisite to divide 
the Farrukhubad value by sixteen, and deduct the product, as explained 
in page 7. 

The weight and pure contents are expressed in troy grains. The 
standard or assay is given both according to the decimal system and in 
the usual terms of assaying,* viz., in carats, grains, and quarters, for 
gold, — and in pennyweights and halves for silver, — hotter or worse 
than the standard of the Company’s coins, namely, eleven ounces fino 
and one ounce alloy. 

The silver pound is divided into twelve ounces, or two hundred and 
forty pennyweights, or four hundred and eighty halves. 
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The gold pound into twenty -four carats, or ninety-six carat grains, 
or 384 quarters. 

Tho ‘ intrinsic value ’ of the coins is the relative value of their pure 
metal, as compared with the pure contents of the gold muhr and the 
rupee. The mint price is two per cent, less, besides the charge for 
refinage, according to the quality of metal, as stated in pages 9 and 12. 

To find the value of any number of rupees, follow the rule before 
laid down ; namely, niultiply by the figures in the column of produce 
and divide by one hundred. For gold coins, if required in rupees, 
multiply further by the Regulation value, sixteen for the Calcutta, 
or fifteen for the Madras muhr ; or if tho bazar price be wanted, by 
the bazar price of the gold muhr for the time being. The decimal 
parts of the muhr and rupee may be converted into anas and pa’fs by 
the Table, page 12. 

It should be remarked, that the following tables are not intended 
as an authoritative list of the rates at which the various coins are 
received by Government, but solely to shew their average intrinsic 
produce when brought to the mint as bullion to be converted into 
Farrukhabad rupees. Particular rules have been at different times 
promulgated, fixing the exchange at which military and other payments 
were to be made, and revenue to be received, in different currencies. 

Such was the list published in Regulation III., 1806, which is now 
obsolete, being inconvenient in application, from its specifying the 
value by weight, and not by talc. 

The following rules are still in force at the Government treasuries 
of the Bengal Presidency: the first has reference to the old current 
rupee of account, of which one hundred and sixteen were equal to one 
hundred sikkas : this imaginary money is now disused, except in the 
valuation of some few articles of the English market in tho price 
current. 

In the payment of troops and others connected with the Military Department, 

111 sikh fi rupees, = 116 Sonfit or Farrnkhfibfid rupees. 

325 „ = 350 Madras and Bombay rupees. 

In payments to others not in the military service, 

100 sikkfi rupees, = 104^ Farrukhfibfid or Soil at rupees. 

The established rates of battfi on local currencies, fixed for the guidance of 
revenue officers, arc as follows : 


Bonfires and Gaurshfiln rupees, at par with Farrukhfihfidis. 


104 Barelli rupees, 

= 100 Farrukh. Its. under Gov. Orders^ 1st July, 1833 

1031 Did Furruldifibfid, 

= 100 

>1 

11 

11 

29th Jan. 1833 

103J Dihli, 38tli san, 

= 100 

>> 

11 

11 

» 

101 Mulmmmadshfihl, 

= 100 

11 

11 

11 

»» 

101 Old Luklinow, 

= 100 

»» 

11 

11 

»* 

106 Najibfihfid, 

= 100 

11 

11 

11 

1st July, 1833 

106 Chamlausi, 

= 100 

11 

11 

v 

a 
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120 Chanda rupees, _= 100 Farrukh. Rs Undcr Govcrnmcnt 

Orders, 19 th August, 
1833, The receipt of 
these coins at this r&tc, 
however, is limited to 
the public treasuries in 
the Baitftl, Seoni, and 
HoshangfiMd districts. 

For Chittagong and 

100 Arkkt rupees, = 8 8f sikkk rupees, | Balluali, 2‘2nd Jan., 

( 1833. 

120 Haidarkbhd rupees, ==100 Bombay rupees, for payment of troops, etc. 

{ For a’djustment of 
accounts of lluidarhbkd 
Residency. 

100 The IkkcrS, Bhol, Bholpiidi, Bahfiduri, and Farrukln pagodas arc taken at 
387.2 Ankusi rupees at the Puna treasury. 1 
100 Gaddopkdi, Tadak, Kadvanaja, Hkli, Modapadi, and Bangalore pagodas, at 
375 Ankusi rupees. 

100 Muhammadshhhi and Vcnkatapati, at 337.2 ditto. 

100 Rkjkrain Ikkeri pagodas, — 381 „ 


100 Bhatori = 325 

100 Tomancein = 203 

100 Harpanhkli = 343.3 


NATIVE COPPER COINS. 

Our information regarding the copper coin in circulation throughout 
Central India is very limited, hut it is well known that as much per- 
plexity exists in the varieties of paisa, and in the greater range of their 
value, as in the coins of the more precious metals ; so that every town 
and village almost has its separate currency, and its established nirkh, 2 
or, rate of exchange, with the rupee, to the great inconvenience of the 
traveller and of the poorer classes. In weight they vary' from 280 
grains (the Jaipuri, etc.) to 34 grains (the Maiwari) : the former pass- 
ing at about 35, the latter at 378, paisa for a rupee. From the small 
advantage of melting up copper money, it happens that much of the 
circulation in this metal is of very great antiquity ; and not only many 
ancient Hindu coins are met with, but Bactrian and Bom an copper 
coins are also frequently procurable at fairs and in the neighbourhood 
of old towns in Upper India. 

The paisa was in some cases adopted as the unit for determining the 
larger weights of the bazars, as the Gorakhpur paisa, of which 530 
were held equal to a passcri 3 (five sers) at Ghdzipur, and generally 
through the Bendres province. 2881 ‘ chalans ’ 4 of Fatehgarh in liko 

1 Noton’s table, 4th Aug., 1821. He states, however, that the rates may have 
varied since 1812, when they were established, 

2 3 •» 4 r ' 

p - tA j ** €* s - cAr 


S Mcnru, 

Nishandkr, 

Dobtindyk, 

Jabrh, . 

Manjhtilh, 7 san, \ 
Chhapk, i 

Old Bink-san, / 

120 Jabalptir rupees, = 100 Fd. rs. 


= 100 do. 
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manner were assumed as the weight of a man in that district. The 
Dihlf paisa, coined till 1818, was twelve mashas or one tola in weight. 

The Table at page 62 contains such a list of copper coins as the 
scanty materials at hand enables us to supply. Most of the native 
paisa contain more copper in proportion to their value than the present 
Company's coin, which was, however, originally one tola in weight, 
and was gradually reduced to one hundred grains (as shown in the 
table) ; it is at present in fact a government token, worth, intrin- 
sically, less than its nominal value. 

Within the Ceded Territories the native coins still predominate, but 
the Company's paisa is now gradually spreading to westward, and the 
Sugar mint has for several years been employed in converting the 
native copper money into Benares or trisuli paisa of one hundred 
grains weight, and sixty-four to the rupee. At Bombay, the old pais& 
have been bought up by Government, for the purpose of removing them 
entirely from circulation, and substituting the new coin (described in 
page 4). The Bengal Government have also recently adoptod a measure 
tending to withdraw the trisulf paisa (see page 8) from circulation, in 
consequence of their becoming much depreciated in public estimation 
from a large admixture of spurious coin, and other causes ; the Calcutta 
mint being ordered to grant sixty-four new paisa for seventy-two 
trisulis, for an amount not under twenty rupees in value brought for 
exchange. 

SYMBOLS ON SHAH ’ALAM COINS. 

It may naturally be asked, how the multitude of coins, gold, silver, 
and copper, included in the following lists, are to be recognised by any 
but a professed money-changer, since, as has been observed before 
(page 19), most of them bear the mere name and distich of Shah 
’Alam, and the place of coinage, being the lowermost word of the 
inscription (page 2), will seldom be found on the face of a coin 
showing, as is generally the case, only a small portion of the die. 
Many mistakes have doubtless been made in fixing the localities of 
coins, from this abundant source of error, and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that it has not on all occasions been made a primary point 
to ascertain the distinguishing mark of every specimen collected for 
examination. 

Some rupees (as the Salimsahi, etc.) appear to be only distin- 
guished by the peculiar imperfections of the Persian character they 
bear; others have but a few discriminating dots, like the private 
marks of our own mints ; but the majority have a well distinguished 
symbol, the same on silver and on copper, by which thoy may be 
readily known on inspection. There is a further advantage in eon- 
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suiting such marks, for they enable us at once to class together various 
coins as having been issued by the same authority. A list and plate 
of these symbols, confessedly imperfect, follows the catalogue of coins, 
but it may be convenient to assemble together here a few of the 
groups, whose connection is otherwise confirmed by the preceding 
remarks on the Biyidelkhand and Raj put an a mints. 

The coins of Lukhnow, Fatehgarli, Azimgarh, Barelli, Najibabad, 
Benares, and other places under the subah of Oudli, boro the symbol 
of a rohu fish. The Agra paisa has a pistol. 

The coins of ltohilkhand, Bhartpur, Narwar, etc., a dagger. 

Those of Nagpur, Chanda, Ilaidarabiid, Aurangabad, etc., a sword, 
hence called i shamshm.’ 

Those of Sagar, Jalaon, Srinagar, Kalpf, Tahri, (the Balasahi) have 
a trident or trisul with a cross bar. 

The coins of Bhopal, Bhilsa, and Rithgarh are easily known by a 
rude figure resembling a coat of mail. 

The Kota, Bundi, and Pratapgark coins have a triple bow or knot, 
sometimes varied : the inscription of the latter rupee is in Niigarf. 

The Saronj, Yazi'rsahi, Jliansf, (rokul, Baliigarh, and Gwaliar 
moneys have a einqno-foil or star of five triple-pointed leaves, placed, 
as most of such devices are, in the loop of the letter (jw t in 

The Ajnnr, Oudipur, Salimsahi, old Cliitor, Bhilara, and Krishna- 
gar coins ; and, with some modification, those of Jaipur and Mattr.i, 
have a jhdr, 1 sprig’ or six-leafed branch. 

Those of Madras, Arkat, Chandor, Shahpur, have a small lotus or 
trefoil. 

The Jodhpur, Kochaman, Bapusahi, and Pali rupees have a kind of 
small sceptre following the alif of the word >Li, shah. 

The Indor rupee is well characterised by the solar effigy of the 
Suraj-vansf princes ; the Maheswari of Holkar by the symbol of 
Mahadeva ; while the Srisahf of Ajmir has the word sri on tlio 
field. 

The Jabalpur rupee is distinguished by bearing the san or year of 
reign in Nagari characters. That of Ujjain has merely four squares, or 
a kind of chequer. 

The crescent and star are common emblems on many coins. 

Of the Nepalese, Assamese, and other peculiar types, a better idea 
will be formed from the outlines in the accompanying plate : but the 
following memoranda 1 of tho symbols on the pagodas of Southern India 
will be useful, as we have no specimens whence to delineate them : 


1 Extracted from a note of Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Cubinet Specimens/ 
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DEVICES ON COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The figure of Venkatcswara, aad Alamclu and Mangamk 
his two wives. 

A rude figure of Nrisinlia, Lakhsmi Nrisinh&, and on 
some also Pratapa Krishna. 


Madras pagoda, 

Pulk Bunder do. 

Venkatapati do. 

Harpanhfdi, Scott, 

Portonovo, Sravanori, 

S&hiburi, Jamshcri, 

Ikkeri, Contann, Maisur, 'the figure of Uma Maheswara. 

Haidari, Sultani, Bangalore, etc. — the letter £. 

Dhrglii, Clutaldrdg, the lotus. The Shall pagoda ; — the trisQl. 

Tanjore, Gap&lli, Gatti, the Katthr or dagger. 

Virarai, Panchaknl, Giriye ; a gun. 

Chukri, a Tripati coin ; a diagram on one side and Tripundra on the other. 
Gulgi fanam ; — a plough. 


TABLES OF BULLION IMPORTED, EXPORTED, AND MINTED. 

* 

As a matter of curiosity rather than with a view of furnishing data 
for calculating the numerical amount of the circulating medium of the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency, a statement has been added in 
two tables 1 of the quantity of gold and silver bullion coined at the 
mints of Calcutta, Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sugar respectively, from 
the year 1800, to the 30th of April, 1833, inclusive; and also a state- 
ment of the imports and exports of bullion* at Calcutta, extracted from 
Wilson’s report on the commerce of the port, printed in 1828, the years 
since expired being added from the same official records. It will be 
remarked that of the whole bullion minted, a large proportion has been 
‘ on account of Government.’ This has chiefly consisted of the re-coin- 
age of worn-out rupees or the conversion of native coins, remitted from 
the different treasuries, into Government standard. The same process 
must he continually going forward, inversely, with the English coin in 
all the native states, so that it becomes impossible to estimate correctly 
the quantity in actual circulation. 

The total value of the coinage at the four mints for the period of 
thirty-one years has been 53,322,600 rupees. 

The bullion importation, vid Calcutta, from 1813-14 

to 1831-32 is valued at sikka Its. 355,837,644 

From which deducting the exports for the same period, 65,391,544 


Leaves bullion disposed of in the country sikka Its. 290,446,100 

1 [These arc omitted as the totals and results are incorporated in the succeeding 
observations. ] 
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The coinage of the several mints for the Bame term 
of eighteen years was as follows : 

Calcutta mint 203,615,962 4 5 

Benares mint 88,329,359 0 6 

Farrukhabad mint 47,252,842 9 11 

Sugar mint 4,324,775 9 9 

Making altogether, fractions omitted 343,522,940 

Being an excess of one-fifth above the import, or Bs. 53,076,840 

The coinage of the native mints may be jointly estimated at one- 
half of our own, which will give a rough total of 50 karors of rupees 
for 18 years, or three karors per annum for the coinage of the Bengal 
Presidency ; being 150,000 per diem for 200 working days. 
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Table of the Gold Coins of India. 


Denomination, 


MUIIB. 

Ahmad Sh&h . . 

Akbar 

Akbar, jaljal&H 

Assam 

„ old 

Benhres 

Batavian, 1783... 
„ 179G 


Bombay, old.. 

„ later . 

„ newstd.1800! 
„ do. 1830| 

Calcutta, old std, 

, new std.l 
Dihli 

Ilnidarhbfid 

.Tainagar 

Lukhnow 

Madrasgoldrupoe 

Buna mulir 

RtLSl 

another 
Shdib’Alam, 17701 
j another! 

I Sunamula 

1 Stirat (average). .| 
Slihh J ah tin.. 


Weight 

in 

grains. 


Assay 

in 

oar. grs. 


207.00 

159.00 
186.60 

173.50 

173.00 
168.44 

242.60 

243.60 

214.25 

177.00 
174.99 

179.00 

180.00 
190.8041 
204.710| 
167.00 
172.18 
174.99 
166.00 
180.00 
159.55 

167.50 
121.65 

190.25 

191.00 

178.26 

178.00 
168.00 


PAGODA, II UN, 

OR VAttAHA. 

Anandrki 

Bangalor 

Bahadur! (iiaidur) 

Dharwfir 

Durban 

Durgi pagoda ..., 
another] 
Farrukhi (Calicut) 
Ilarpanh&li, old, 
„ new 
Ikkeri, old.... 

„ new.... 

Jamshari 

Madras 

„ double . . 
„ star, average 
Muhammadsh&ni 

old 

.. new 


52.46 
52 87 
52.71 

50.52 

50.53 
51.55 

51.46 
52.90 
50.76 
51.10 
52.40 
52.50 
52.00 
45.83 
91.64 
52.40 

50.53 

45.30 


car.grs, 

W.l 2i 
B. 2 0 
B. 2 0 
W.5 0^ 
W.2 2| 
B. 1 1 
W.3 l\ 
W.4 0 
W.5 0 
B. 0 3± 
W.2 0 
B. 0 0i 
standard 

standard 
B. 1 2\ 
B. 1 0-[ 
B. 0 2 
B. 1 31 
standard 
B. 2 0 
B. 0 3i 
W.4 3^ 


B. 1 2 


W.O 0J 
standard 
B. 1 31 


W.4 3£ 


W.2 
W.l 
W.3 
W.2 21 
W.2 1 
W.4 01 
W.l 1 1 
W.3 2| 
W.3 0 
W.2 15 
W.l 3 
W.l 3 
standard 
standard 
W.2 2 

W.2 3*1 
W.4 0 


Touch 

Pure 

contents 

Intrinsic value oflOO. 


or pure 

In Calout- 

In Madras 

Hem ark 8. 

100 

in 

ta Gold 

or Bombay 


parts. 

grains. 

Muhrs. 

gold rupees 






[1750. 

85.1 

176.27 

93.937 

105.874 

Coined at Dihli, 
ditto at Agra, 1560 

100.0 

159.00 

84.732 

96.361 

100.0 

186.60 

99.430 

113.089 

ditto at L&hor. 

70.0 

121.54 

64.769 

73.662 


81.0 

140.11 

74.666 

84.921 


96.9 

163.17 

86.956 

98.896 

Dutch E. I. Comp. 

77.9 

188.90 

100.665 

114.479 

75.0 

182.70 

97.361 

110.725 


70.8 

173.01 

92.198 

104.857 


95.4 

168.70 

89 903 

102.243 


83.3 

145.82 

77.709 

88.377 

Legal exchange 

91.9 

164.68 

87.759 

99.807 

81.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

value, 15 Bom.Rs. 

99.2 

189.40 

100.934 

114.786 

Still coined here. 

91.7 

187.65 

100.000 

113.727 

Legal value, 16 Rs. 

98.2 

163.96 

87.373 

99.364 

Date not given. 

96.1 

165.45 

88.171 

100.263 

Struck at Jaipdr. 

93.7 

164.05 

87.428 

99.398 

99.2 

164.70 

87.771 

99.820 

Pure contents as in 
silver coin. 

91.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

L.igal value, 15 Rs. 

100.0 

159.55 

85.023 

96.694 

95.1 

159.21 

84.845 

96.486 


71.1 

86.48 

46.087 

52.325 


98.2 

186.80 

99.547 

113.212 

From Kelly. 

98.7 

188.50 

100.453 

114.236 

Current in Stirat 

91.1 

162.47 

86.582 

98.465 

[and Gujarat. 

91.7 

163.17 

87.307 

99.307 


99,8 

167.60 

89.315 

101.575 

Having signs of 





the zodiac — rare. 





[still coined. 

71 1 

37.30 

19.876 

21.708 

Travancore Rhja, 

81 0 

42.82 

22.818 

25.952 

Under Haidar. 

84.6 

44. Cl 

23.775 

27.032 

At Seringapatam, 1 1760 

76.0 

38.42 

20.473 

23.280 

In Kam&tic, scarce 

81.0 

40 96 

21.830 

24.827 

Maisur. 

82.3 

42.42 

22.606 

25.714 

Coined at Ch&tol- 

74.7 

38.46 

20.496 

23.315 

1 drfig- 

I Coined bv TipO. 

85.7 

45.32 

24.153 

27.466 

76.8 

39.00 

20.783 

23.633 

I Former R5j(i. 
i Current at Bellary 

79.2 

40.45 

21.558 

24.520 

81.5 

42.71 

22.762 

25.884 

! Coins of JlaisUr and 

81.4 

44.30 

23.606 

26.851 

Dec! nor mints bo called 

84.4 

43.R7 

23.380 

26.589 

Triehinopoly. 

91.7 

42.01 

22.387 

25.464 

Exchange at Ma- 

91.7 

84.00 

44.764 

50.927 

dras, 3| rupees. 

81.2 

42.55 

22.780 

25.907 

( Coined by Mali, 

79.4 

40.14 

21.388 

24.327 

’Ali Khhn, Na- 

75.0 

33.97 

18.104 

20.585 

( wkb of Kara (it ic. 


Srinagarpatam. 
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Denomination. 


Naidi 

Pcdatolb 

Faliatnpatpagodal 
Porto Novo.. ' 
Pulkbuuder .. 
Sadaki, double... | 

S&tt&ri 

Shir KMni | 

Scott 

Sravanur 

another! 
Star (see Madras) 
St. Thome ... 
Sdbbri, 4 pagodal 

Sult&ni 

Travancoro. .. 
Venkatapati . 

PAN AM ok FAN AM 

Aparanj 

Arialur 

Chakri 

Contarai 

Gatti 

Gulgi 

Gopili, old .. 

» ucw.. 
Kftliam, or Kali . 

Panehkol 

Salem 

Suli 

Tanjore 

Virarfcya 

Wodiar 


FOREIGN GOLD 
COINS. 

DoubloonSpanishl 
„ 1786tol826l 
„ Chili, 1823 
„Columbial82G 
„ Peru... 
Ducat, Dutch 
Guinea, English. . 
Sovereign, ditto. . 
20 franc, French 
Joliannese,Portg. 
Moidore, ditto ... 
Sequin, Venetian 
Toman, Persian . 
Copang, Japanoldj 
,, new.. 


Weight 

la 

grains. 

Assay 

in 

car. grs. 

Touch 

Pure 

contents 

in 

grains. 

| Intrinsic value of UX>. 


or pure 
gold iu 
100 

parts. 

In Calcut- 
ta Gold 
Mulirs. 

In Madras 
or Bombay 
gold rupees 

Remarks. 

52.82 

c. grs. 

W .1 3 

84 4 

44.57 

23.752 

27.010 

[Khfcn Chitor. 

52.50 

W. 1 2J 

84 9 

44.57 

23.751 

23.599 

liy Fateh UHa 

51.80 

W. 8 3 

55 2 

28.60 

15.240 

17.332 

Near Triehinopoly 

52.21 

W. 7 34 

58.8 

30.73 

16.390 

18.6 40 

A Portuguese coin 

51.50 

W. 1 2' 

85.4 

43.99 

23 4 42 

26.655 

Same as Madras. 

105.75 

W. 1 2 

85.4 

90.33 

48.136 

54.748 


50.00 

W. 3 3 

76.0 

38.02 

20.262 

21 042 

Coined at Suttara. 

49.50 

W. 1 3 

84.4 

41.77 

22.257 

25 316 


52.23 

W 6 3 

63.5 

33.19 

17.686 

20.119 

Same as Porto Novo 

50,46 

W. 2 0 i 

82.6 

41.05 

22.196 

25.247 


51.50 

W. 4 0 

75.0 

38.62 

20.583 

23.406 


75.33 

B. 0 3V 
W. 1 u 
\V. 1 2* 
W. 2 14 

95.1 

71.60 

38.159 

43.399 

[Maliapur. 
Double pagoda of 

26.20 

86.2 

22.58 

12.030 

13.692 

52. 10 

84.7 

44 35 

23 635 

26.873 

Coined by Tipti. 

51.00 

81.8 

41.70 

22.224 

25.270 

A nandr 5i , s« iiictdncd 

5L.47 

W. 3 3 

76.0 

39.14 

20.856 

23.724 

At Ycnkatagiri. 

2.68 

W. 0 2 

89.6 

2 41 

1 279 

1.517 

[their purity. 
So called from 

o.34 

VUl 2 

43.7 

2.33 

1.244 

1 415 

Near Tanjorc. 

5.31 

W. 1 6 0 

25 0 

1.33 

0 708 

0.805 

Tripati coin. 

5 85 

W. 8 (l 

58.3 

341 

1.819 

2 068 

Jkkeri or MuisGr. 

5.39 

W.ll l\ 

44 3 

2 38 

1.271 

1.445 

Tripati — Cliitavel. 

5.62 

W 10 1 

48.9 , 

2.15 

1.405 

1.666 

Maiked wiih arose 

5. 1 5 

W.1G 2 

22.9 

US 

0 029 

0.715 

' At Madliyurgun, 

5.15 

W.16 0 

25.0 

1.29 

0.686 

0 783 | 

near Kudalur. 

5.44 

W.13 2 

35.4 

1 92 

1.026 

1.166 ! 

Anawlrui fanam. 

5.61 

W.10 2{ 
W.15 lj 

4G.6 

2.65 

1.410 

1 603 j 

Coimbatore. 

4.69 

27.9 

1.31 

0.696 

0 792 • 

Coined at Salem. 

5.15 

W 16 0 

25.0 

1 29 

0.686 

0 780 

Tinivolly. 

5.46 

\V. 1 5 0 

29.1 

1 59 

0.818 

0.964 


5.85 

w.io d\ 

46.6 

2.72 

1.452 

1 651 

Malabar. 

5.44 

WAX 2 

43.7 

2.38 

1.207 

1.441 

Ditto. 

416 50 

W. 0 2 

89.6 

373.11 

198.834 

226.125 

Net produce of 100 at 
Calcutta in sikkn ru- 
pees ; at 17 Us. per gold 
liiuhr (dodurtlngoom- 
Hgednlji. 
3312.575 

417.00 

W. l 04 

87.0 

362.70 . 

193.286 

219 825 

3220.145 

417.00 

W. 1 o{ 

87.3 

363.79 

193 865 

220.473 

3229.791 

417.00 

W. 1 3 

84.4 

351.4 

187.552 

213.296 

3124.646 

417.00 

\V, 1 04 

87.0 

362.0 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.145 

53.50 

B. 1 2\ 
standard 

98.2 

52.3 

27-996 

31.844 

466 413 

129.50 

91.7 

118.70 

63.258 

71 945 

1053.879 

123.25 

standard 

91.7 

113.10 

60.271 

68.544 

1004.115 

99.57 

W. 0 If 

90.0 

89.62 

47.757 

54.313 

795.632 

222.50 

W. 0 01 

91.4 

203.38 

108.381 

123.258 

1805.628 

124.00 

standard 

91.7 

113.67 

60.573 

08.885 

1009.146 

52.40 

b. i n 
B. 1 o| 

99.7 

52.27 

27.853 

31.673 

464.031 

73 00 

96.1 

70.15 

37.382 

42.511 

622.786 

273.00 

W. 1 2 

85.5 

233.20 

124.806 

135.272 

2079.268 

201.75 

W. 6 0 

66.7 

134.50 

71.676 

81.555 

1194.123 


(To convert the decimals into £mhs and pfi’is, sec Tabic, page 12 ; for explanation of the 
present table, see page 3G.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF GOLD COINS. 

Since the Table of Gold Coins, page 43, went to press, 1 an oppor- 
tunity has been afforded of adding largely to its contents, from the 
examination of a remittance of 725 old gold muhrs sent from the 
general treasury to be melted and re-coined. On a laborious scrutiny 
of them, many pieces of all tho emperors of Dihlf, since the time of 
Akbar, wero discovered; and a few anterior to that monarch : besides 
a large store of Bhopal, Jaipur, and Kota or Biindi, muhrs, easily 
recognised by their respective symbols. The whole were weighed and 
assayed, and the results are given in the present supplement, arranged 
in two classes, the first, in the order of the emperors ; and the second, 
ulphabctically, in that of the localities. As there was considerable dif- 
ficulty in recognizing many of them, in which part of tha name was 
wanting, it may be convenient here to accompany the table with a cata- 
logue of the inscriptions most commonly met with on the gold coins of 
each monarch, from Akbar downwards. Some of them, as will bo seen, 
have two or three different forms, which is very perplexing to the 
examiner. The term Saliib-kiran 2 (lord of the kirdn, or ‘ fortunate con- 
junction of the planets’) was first applied to Taimiir; afterwards to 
Sh:ih Julian, as Sahib kiran Sanf (the Second); and lastly to Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

It is worthy of remark, that most of the gold muhrs in the present 
table agree very nearly together in weight and value : and the average 
value of 100 may’ be taken as equal precisely to 100 Bombay and 
Madras new gold muhrs (or gold rupees as they are anomalously 
styled). The Calcutta gold mulir has no equivalent in the list : it 
would therefore be no innovation, but rather a restoration of the former 
system, whieh'pre\ ailed for three hundred years unremittcdly, to abolish 
the Calcutta gold muhr of 204.71 grains, and adopt in its place the 180- 
grain muhr of Southern and Western India for the standard of the 
Bengal Presidency. Thus, were the sikka rupee abolished, there would 
remain but one gold and one silver coiu throughout British India, both 
containing the same weight of precious metal, so that the relative value 
of gold and silver would be at once known ; the present nominal rate of 
sixteen rupees 3 might still continue the legal equivalent of the muhr, 
since the value of gold is permanently risen nearly to that extent. 


1 [I Lave allowed this to stand us it appeared in the original, as it did not 
Beem that any material object would be gained by an incorporation of the two 
Tables ] 

3 [The old muhr sells at 17.8, its legal rate being 16 rupees. The influx of 
Australian gold has of late considerably reduced the relative value of that nietul in 
the bazars of India.] 
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BRITISH INBIAN MONETARY SYSTEM. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON MTJHRS OF THE M0GIIT7L EMPERORS. 

Akbar. 


Obverse : 

j’j jS\ j vis* 

‘ The glory of tlic faith, Muhammad Akbar, the victorious emperor.* 1 
lie verse : The Kalimah. 

This inscription, though apparently so common, is not mentioned in 
AbuT Eazl’s list of the royal coins ; the specimens vary in date from 
972 to 985 a.h. 


Jahangir. 

1 jl/f \ ^ ^ 

‘Jah&ngir Shah, son of Akbar Badshhb. Struck at BurlifinpOr, May God pre- 
serve him.’ 

Suaii Jahan. 

(a) A |)lain disc — 

Obverse: the Kalimah, 

Ar L -2 i\+*£.** <SjJ \ <5.1^ ^ 

‘There is no God but God, etc. Struck at Burhanphr in llahi year 82/ 

Reverse : 

hg ^ 'Cj Iji ' L^Aj 

‘The bright star of the faith, Muhammad Shih Jahhn, Ghhzi Sfihib-kiran the 
second/ 

(b) The chaharyiiri muhr — 

Obverse : A square centre, containing the Kalimah ; around which 
are the names of the four companions cl the prophet, Abubakr, 
’Omar, ’Osman, and ’All. 


J* u l^ J*s. Jjy\ Alii J_^i Alii Si Ail S 

Reverse : Same as before : ‘ San jalus v.’ 

(0 

Obverse : A lozenge shield, containing the Kalimah, around which, 
‘ Zarh Allahabad, san 1031.' 

Reverse: As in the other specimens. 

Aurangzib. 

Obverse : 

jSjiXc. jY* J ^ 

‘ Shhh Aurangzib * Alamgir issued coin, brilliant as the sun/ 


1 is more properly ‘ a warrior of the faith,* and in this sense we must under- 

bland its application on these coins.] 
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Reverse : 

(jwjjU U^y^r &jis^\ jfcuj** 

1 Minted at the scat of the Khilafat, Akbarhbhd, the year of the reign of fortunate 
associations.’ 

Bahadur Shah. 

Obverse : 

urr &\ j *» < ^ m ) 

4 Auspicious coin of Shah ’Alum Bahhdur, Bhdshah Ghhzi. a.h. 1123/ 

Reverse : 

® AamO AILuuj^ 

‘ Struck in the fa\ored city, year of the reign 5/ 

Jahandar Shah. * 

Obverse : 

*U j ^ W _J»- jj y J JJ ti~> 

UH® 

‘The father of victory, the Emperor, J ah and hr Shah Ghhzi, struck coin in silver 
and gold, resembling the sun and moon. a.h. 1124.’ 

Reverse : As in Aurangzfb’s coins. 

Faerukhsir. 

Obverse : 

ji 3 J*6 ^ jj y p+~a J~d3 j\ i)j &L* 

‘By the grace of God, the monarch of sea and land, Farrukhsir, struck silver 
and gold coin/ 

Reverse : 

u^y^r ^ ^*** 3 

‘ The sixth year of his prosperous reign. Minted at the .seat of the Khalhfat, 
Shhh Jahhuhbad (Dihli). 

Muhammad Shah. 

(•) 

Obverse : 

1 W aCo 

‘Auspicious coin of Muhammad Shah, tho victorious emperor, 17th year/ 

Reverse : As usual ; sans 2 to 17. 

(*) .. 

The same inscription with the addition of ijl3 ^\J5 

chiefly of the year 12; a debased coin. 


1 [ This legend is ordinarily peculiar to Ahmad Shhh.] 
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(0 

Obverse : 

iU j jj j jt 4) 

^ aJI L£ ^i\\yj\ 

1 Tho father of victory, defender of the Faith, Muhammad Shkh, struck silver 
and gold coin resembling the sun and moon.’ 

Reverse : As in (a) ; and of various years. 

Ahmad Sijah. 

Obverse : Same as the coin of Farm kh sir, with exception of name : 

1 1 a Li j ^ jj J j* 

Reverse : As usual. 

a f 

’Alamo in II. 

There are also three varieties of inscriptions on his coins (the 
reverse of all being as usual). 

(«) 

Obverse : 

ojli ^LijL c/jLw« 

1 Fortunate coin of Bhdshuh Gliuzi ’Alamgir the second.’ 

(*) 

Obverse : 

<s£Lt aUI i^jU ilijL jSj lc jli jjjc 

r <u_j 

‘ The father of justice, chosen of the faith, Shfih ’Alamgir 11. Badtdikh Glibzi. 
(May God perpetuate liis kingdom!)’ Sans 2 and 3. 

(O 

Obverse : 

$L* j ji Aj a Lj 

^L-ijLj l— C A— JmmJ'Jmml C 

4 Chosen of the faith, ’Alamgir the second, struck coin in the seven climes, shining 

like the sun and moon.’ a.h, 1170 to 1173. Sans 3 and 6. 

* 

Shah ’Alam. 

Obverse : 

AJ 1 Aj U L ** — k , & 

Reverse : 

The same as on the Company’s coin, explained at page 2. "All later 
than the 19th san, bear the symbol of a royal umbrella. 

1 [ I distrust this reading ; but not having the original coin to refer to, I do not 
venture to amend the attribution. — E. T.] 
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[I cannot well afford the space requisite to complete the list of the 
coinage of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan; but I venture to 
insert the legend of perhaps the most interesting coin in the whole 
series ; together with two novelties, hitherto, I believe, unpublished. 


I. Silver coin of Nur Jahan Bi'gam. Struck by order of Jah&ngfr, 
a.h. 1034. 1 

Obverse : 


r* *•“* jj uAv®r jy 

Reverse : 

A second coin in the British Museum of the same date* is seen to 
have been minted at Alimadab&d. 


II. Silver. Murad Bakhsh. Three coins in the British Museum. 
No date. 

Obverse : Squaro area — The Kalimah. 

Margin — The names of the Four Companions of the Prophet. 
Reverse : Square area, 

t^l j* 

Margin : 


III. Silver. Raffj-ud-daijat. Five coins in the British Museum. 
a.h. 1131. 

Obverse : * 

Reverse : 

(jwjjL# t-ris* 

Other specimens bear the names of L&hor with 
and Dihli under the style of jbl}l^aL£» ijiLiJl . — E.T.] 


[ Marsden, p. 635 ; Anquetil du Perron, p. 221 ; — L&hor, a.h. 1035.] 

4 
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BBTFISH INDIAN MONETAE F SYSTEM. 


Supplementary Table of Indian Gold Coin, t. 


grain*. car.gr*. 


Jalhl-ud-din 163.80 B 0 24 

|Alfi-ud-din 166.50 B. 0 2 1 

TaimOr Shah 167.40 B. 0 3 ? 

Akbar, average ... 162.44 B. 2 0 

angle 165.60 B. 1 l£ 

JSW* 166.90 B. 2 0 

Sh&hJahta (a)... 168.65 B. 1 u 

(5) chahar-yOri. . 168.20 B. 1 3 I 
h ......... 168.40 standard . 4 

(<0 lozenge shield 165.58 B. 1 31 

Pfl tna 170.70 B. 1 3 *| 

doubtful* 164.70 W, 2 2 

Aurangzib, plain. . 168.68 B. 2 0 
sans 5 to 51 .. 168.29 B. 1 2 ' 

162.00 B. 2 0 ] 

168.20 B. 2 0 ] 

167.65 B. 2 0 1 

£khor 167.60 B. 0 24 

170.20 B. 2 0 4 l 

san 29 * 164.00 W. 2 3 ^ 

Aurangabad.. 164.67 B. 2 0 
Khujistah 

buniad 165.60 B. 1 0 

Multan 168.55 B. 1 3 J 

Bahadur Shall ... 168.36 B 1 U > 


I’ure 
JjJT® 0011 tent 

Intrinsic value of 
100 . 

s 

>ld 

In Cal 
gold 
tnuhr* 

I In Mad. 
or Bom. 
gold ra. 


88.942 101.152 
87.534 99.650 

89.402 101.674 
82.263 93.551 

88.008 100.090 


00.256 102.647 
71.313 81.102 


JahOndOr ShOh .., JG7.25 B. 2 0 

Farrukhsir, san 6 . 167.33 B 1 0± 

Lhhor 168.00 B. 1 qI 

Muham. Shah («) 167.12 B. 1 i ? 

(&) sans 2 to 17 ... 168.07 B 1 1 

■Api 164.79 B. 1 3 

Allahabad ... 166 70 B. 1 34 

( c ) Artat 166.30 B. 1 01 

Benares 167.30 B. 2 0* 

Islamabad ... 168.30 b. 1 31 

3>in 166.90 B. 1 2! 

, % ™wa 167.90 B. 1 3f 

I ( c ) ^ 12 I64.70 W, 10 


158.70 | 84.572 
167.23 I 89.119 I 
163.53 87.145 I 


167.25 89.128 


3 A. d. 1288 } 

8 AbCTl Muzaffiar. 

5 a.i>. 1396, Dihli. 
8 a.d. 1556, Dihli, 

D Injured by solder 
of ring. 

2 At Barhanpdr. 

) Plain field. 

\ Square shield. 

' V itiated by solder ? 

> Struck at Allaha- 
bad. 

Supposed from 
symbol 39 . 
Probably forged. 

Several. 

Dihli, a. h. 1076. 
1100 , these vary 
only in the place 
of coinage. 

No place of coin- 
age, others Dihli. 
a. h. 1097, Labor? 


t I Shah ’Alam i. ; 
struck at 1 Khu- 
jistah buniad,’ 
(Dihli), in 1123. 
Struck at Jonpfir, 
1124. 1 

Dihli, a.h. 1125. 

Struck at Dihli. 
(Average.) 

San 1. 

San 20. Seep. 21. 

? Dacca or Dihli. 


111-csecuted, Dih- 
li 1 marked 


of thorn berth* the eoper- 

[ the to „ n , Jeld» a, although the letter emperor onlj rctod wi Ka?, ' u “> wlth 

"* coloea Uhier M.t4tMlhfluehce-tbore»er.e..ht T . 
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Denomination. 

Weight 

Assay in 
oar.grs. 

Touoh 
or pure 
gold 
in 100 
parts. 

Pure 

Intrinsic value of 
100. 

Remarks. 

in 

grains. 

In 

grains. 

In OaL 
gold 
muhrs. 

In Mad. 
or Bom. 
gold rs. 

Ahmad Shkh 

167.65 

B. 

1 

3 

99.0 

165.90 

88.410 

100.547 


, Barhfimpfir ... 

169.80 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

169.80 

90.487 

102.909 


'Alamgir n. san 1 

167.30 

B. 

1 

H 

99.2 

165.99 

88.458 

100.602 

Struck at Dihli (a). 

san 3 

A. H. 1170- 

167.78 

B. 

1 

3 

99.0 

166.03 

88.478 

100.624 

Inscription (5). 

1173 

167.50 

B. 

1 

n 

98.4 

164.88 

87.867 

99.929 

Inscription (c). 

var. sans 

168.00 

B. 

1 

3 

99.0 

166.25 

88.595 

100.757 

Struck at Siwfii. 

Shhh ’Alain, Dihli 
Bans 3 to 15$ 

167.41 

B. 

1 

4 

97.4 

163,05 

86.890 

98.818 

Present inscrip- 
tion. See page 2. 
With the chhata. 

sans 19 to 34 

166.31 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

162.85 

86.783 

98.696 

Barhfinpur ... 

169.50 

B. 

1 

H 

99.5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same as old Bom. 

Farrukhabfid . 

165.75 

standard. 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92.084 

? Average of 16. 
Under the Nawhb. 

Lukhnow 

166.80 

B. 

1 

3| 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

Surat, san 19, 

170.15 

B. 

1 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Same as old Bom. 

Akbar II 

Local Gold Coins. 

166.60 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

166.60 

88.782 

100.970 

With dagger. 

4 

Agra 

164.79 

B. 

1 

3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

Muhammadshhhi. 

Allahkbkd 1 

162.00 

W. 

10 

0 

50.0 

81.00 

43.165 

49.091 

Debased? false. 

Arkht, M.S. san 1. 

166.30 

B. 

1 

o± 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

Muhammadshhhi. 

Bonfires, san 20... 

167.30 

B. 

2 

0 , 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 


Bhopal, san 27 ... 

167.50 

B. 

1 

0$ 

96.4 

164.01 

87.402 

99.400 

Average of 149. 

BarhfmpOr 

169.50 

B. 

1 

3* 

99.5 

168.62 

89 857 

102.192 

Same as old Bom. 

Ethwa 

167.90 

B. 

1 

3| 

| 99.8 

167.4G 

89 241 

101.493 

Muhammad Shkh 
and Farrukhsir. 

FarrukVab&d 

165.75 

standard. 

91.7 

151.94 

[ 

80.968 

92.084 

Company’s new 
standard. ? 

Islhmfibful,Dacca ? 

168.30 

B. 

1 

3} 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101.203 

Muhammadsh&hi. 

Jaipur, san 8 

166.60 

W. 

2 

0 

100.0 

138.83 

73.985 

84.141 

? False money. 

san 22 

168.11 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

168.11 

89.589 

101.888 

These are averages 

san 23 

167.94 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

167.94 

89.498 

101.784 

of many, all 

3an 24 1 

168.12 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

168.12 i 

89.590 

101.889 

new coins of the 

var. sans 1 

167 80 

B. 

2 

0 

100.0 

167.80 

89.421 

101.697 i 

Jaiptir mint. 

Siwai, san 18. 

168.10 

B. 

1 


99.2 

166.79 

88.881 

101.083 

Has the same sym- 
bol. 

Kotfi, sans 1 to 18. 

1G7.08 

B. 

1 

0 

95.8 

160.12 

85.329 

97.043 

Known by the 

San 19 

166.72 

B. 

1 

2 i 

98.2 

163.68 

87.225 

99.199 

Koth ana Bdn- 
di symbol. 

Lukhnow, old ... 

165.80 

B. 

1 

3 i 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

Machhlishhi. 

now 

165.65 

B. 

1 

2 ! 

98.5 

163.07 

86.898 

98.828 

Shirsahi. 

Ujjain, san 2 

166.90 

B. 

1 

i 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 

99.571 

Muhammadshhhi. 

Patna, Shhhjahhn 

170.70 

B. 

1 

99.2 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

? (From symbol 
39, p. 67.) 

Sagar? marked 

164.70 

B. 

0 

H 

92.2 

151.83 

80.912 

92,019 

This monogram is 
unknown. 

Sugar, Srinagar ? . 

166.25 

B. 

1 

2 

98.0 

162.79 

86.750 

98,659 

With the tristil. 

SOrat, sail 19 

170.15 

B. 

1 

3J 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Old Bombay. 

Pcshkwar 

164.00 

W. 

8 

U 

56. 7 

93.10 

I 49.615 

56.424 

Khurshid Shfih. 

(Por explanation ol 
and pd’lu, Beo the Tt 

r the sevei 
Lble at pat 

ral columns of 
?e 12.) 

this tab 

le see page 

> SO; and f< 

dt oonvertii 

ig decimals into &n&s 


1 Tho inscription on this coin, of which there are three specimens. Is very badly executed; the pieces 
are most probably forged. 
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BBITlaH INDIAN MONETABY SYSTEM. 


Table of the Silver Coins of India. 

(To find the value in sikkA rupees, deduct one-sixteenth from the value in FarrukhAbAd 
rupees : the latter are the same as Madras and Bombay rupees. For the value in 
£ sterling, divide by 10.) 


Name. 

Weight. 

ABaa#. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Remarks. 


Gralnn. 

Dwta. 


G mi nft. 

Pci. Its. 


Agra rupee 

171.62 

Br. 7 

94 5 

162.33 

159.83 

98.381 

96.864 

Struck at Agra by ? 
Gujarat and Cutch. 

AhmadabAd old .. 

178.00 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

old .. 

179.92 

Wo. 17.5 

84.4 

151.81 

92.004 

Formerly coined. 

new .. 

180.75 

Wo. 15 

85.4 

154.39 

93.568 

Present currency. 

hhli ... 

174.77 

Br. 12 

96.7 

168.94 

102.390 

Coined for city cur- 

Ahmad ShAh 

177.25 





reney. 

Br. 15 

98.0 

173.70 

105,272 

(Equal to Dihli 

Ahmadnagar, old... 
Ajmir, old ? 

174.50 

168.60 

Br. 14.5 
Wo. 11 

97.7 

87.1 

170.57 

146.82 

! 

i 103.376 
i 88.982 

standard, 1750.) 
Same as Dihli rupee. 
Sri sAhi, cmn. cur- 
rency introduced 


Sri sAhl ... 





| 

by Tantia. 

168.17 

Wo. 27.5 

80.2 

134.89 

j 81.751 

or BaptisAhi ? 

32nd san . . 

168.00 

Wo. 21 

82.9 

139.30 

84.428 

Coined in 1792, 

AllahAbAd 

172.03 

Stand. 

91.7 

157.70 

95.573 

Sans 18, 21, and 26, 
(1778-86). 

’Alamgir II. 1759 . 

179.50 

176.25 

Br. 16 
Wo. 7.5 

98.5 

88.5 

176.51 

156.05 

106.974 
94 578 

Equal to the SA.rup. 
Coined at Kaira, Gu- 
jarat. 

AnAsAni 



177.25 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 
93 1 
92 7 

151.77 
] 60.17 
160.85 

91.982 

97.075 

97.484 

Coined at Pitlad, do. 
Standard of Puna, 
also called Chin- 

Ankusi, old 

172.00 

Br. 3.5 

new 

173.50 

Br. 2.5 

Araean, (Mug.) 

162.38 

Wo. 81.5 

57.7 

93.71 

56.793 

suri. 

ArkAt, (Company’s) 

176 40 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

167-26 

101 340 

Coined in Calcutta 

1759 

177.25 

Br. 10 

95.8 

169.86 

102.948 

for the Dacca and 

1782 

174.00 

Br. 11 

96.2 

107.47 

1 101.500 

Katak districts, 

1788 

177.25 

Br. 11 

96.2 

170.60 

103.396 

also the old cur- 
rency of Madras. 

old 

172.39 

Br. 4.5 

93.5 

161.25 

97.729 

The Stirat Arcot, 

1766 

171.47 

Br. 3.5 

93.1 

159.68 

96.775 

mentioned in Beg. 







XXXV. 1793. 

new 

188.00 

Wo. 4.0 

93.3 

169.20 

102.545 I 

The Madras dol. ru. 

Katak 

173.89 

173.13 

Br, 9.0 
Br. 9.5 

95.4 

95.9 

165.92 j 
165.55 ! 

100.556 ! 
100.334 

Formerly cur. here. 
Coined at Pondi- 
cherry. 

French 

GarnAli 

172.20 

Br, 7 

94.6 

162.88 | 

98.716 

Uncertain (from Chi- 

Phurshi 






tagong). 

‘Forshi’ of Reg. 
XXXV. 1793. 

172.78 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

163.78 | 

99.258 


uncertain 

JahAzi 

169.33 

173.573 

Wo. 17.5 
Br. 7.5 

i 

80.2 

94,8 

142.88 

164.53 

86.592 

99.716 

! 

Probably forged. 
Brought to Chitn- 
gong by sea. 

Assam, mixed 

174.05 

Br. 8 

j 95.0 

165.35 

100.215 

Current in the valley 

Budra Singh... 

173.20 

Br. 15 

98.0 

169.59 

102 782 

of Assam and the 

Siva 

173.40 

Br. 13 

97.1 

168.34 

102 025 

neighbouring dis- 
tricts : coined at 

Pramatta 

169.90 

Br. 12 

96.7 

164.24 I 

99.537 

BAiendra , 

Lakhsmi 

173.90 

173.50 

Br. 12.5 
Br. 13 

96.9 

97.1 

168.47 
168.44 i 

102.100 

102.084 

Kangpdr and J or- 
hat. 

GaurinAth 

174.20 

Br. 10 

95.8 

166.94 | 

101.177 

Restored to throne 

»» 

174.00 

Br. 6 

94.1 

163.83 j 

99.303 

in 1793, 

Bharat 

174.75 

176.50 

Br r 11.5 
Wo, 11 

1 

96.5 

87.1 

168.56 
153.70 j 

102.159 

93.153 


AshAsAhi 

AnAsAhi ? GujarAt, 
Baroda, Kaira, etc. 

! . 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Away. 


Grains. 

Dwts. 

Aurangkbkd 

170.86 

Wo. 23.5 

Bkbkskhi 

177.00 

Wo. 14.5 

Bagalkotk 

172.30 

Wo. 5 

Bklkskhi 

169.21 

Wo. 8.5 


162.14 

Wo. 5.5 


169.00 

Wo. 6 

Barelli 

171.90 

Br. 4.5 


169.28 

Br. 5.0 

Baroach, old 

177.06 

Br. 7.5 

new 

177.50 

Wo. 8.5 

Baroda 



Batavia, 1763 

199.00 

Wo. 20.5 

1803 

204 00 

Wo. 30.5 

BliatOr 

171.30 

Wo. 10.0 

Bilkpdr 

171.82 

Wo.*14.5 

Ben&res, old 

175.00 

Br. 12 

old stand 

175.00 

Br. 11.6 

since 1800 

174.76 

Br. 9.5 

1819-1829 

180.234 

' standard 

Bhikanir 

174.00 

| 

Br. 11 

Bhilkra 

168.90 

Wo. 21.5 

Bhilsa, old 

169 62 

Wo. 12 5 

another ... 

169.01 

Wo. 16.5 

new 

173.61 

Br. 6.5 

Bhop&l 

171.38 

Wo. 6 

another ... 

169.25 

Wo. 6.5 

Bhartpur 

171. 8G 

Br. 10 

Bindr&ban 

156.67 

Wo. 19.5 

Bombay, old 

178.33 

Br. 12 

178.75 

Wo. 2.5 

1800 

179.00 

Br. 0.5 

1829 

180.00 

standard 

Bflndi, 1819 

171.56 

Wo. 7 

1825 

172.82 

Br. 7 

Brazil, Pataka i 

407.99 

Wo. 5 

Brodcra, old 1 

178.50 

Wo. 1.5 

new 1 

178.50 

Wo. 7 

Balabskhi 1 

175.56 

Wo. 15 

Bunder, tukakl ! 

163.79 

Br. 85 

Garnkli ... 

174.66 

Br. 9 

Barhknp&r ' 

178.80 

Br. 8.5 

Basra ^ 

280.00 

Wo. 11.7 

Calcutta, old 

179.666 

Br. 15 


88.1 

89.4 

89.2 


100.254 

97.621 

90.841 

89.165 


165.00 

152.26 

163.46 

365.49 

162.51 

158.42 

149.957 

155.93 

166.66 

170.23 


99.819 

79.325 

104.282 

98.176 

99.200 

100.000 

92.273 

.98.622 

221.514 

98.490 

96.011 

90.880 

94.502 

101.005 

103.171 


Coined by Govind 
Bakhshi, (Haidar- 
kbhd), see Govind 
Bakhshi. 

Coined at Baroda, 
from san 4 to 18. 

Mulharshhi (Hol- 
kar). 

Old coinage of Skgar, 
current in Gurrah 
and Bundclkhand. 

Cur. in Bohilkhand. 

Average of 4 Ikkhs. 

Now disappearing. 

Present currency 
(J821). 

See Bubkshhi. 

Coined by the Dutch 
East India Comp 

Near Ahmadnagar. 

Current at Phna, in 
Concan, etc. 

Under native daroga. 

By Reg. II. 1812, 
oblique milling. 

Average of rupees 
brought for re- 
coinage. 

The late Farrukhk- 
bhd rupee : mint 
abolished in 1830. 

Current in Ajmir. 

Mint under Bhop&l 
Nawkb. 

Reformed in 1827. 

Coined at Bhopkl. 

(Reformed in 1827, 
see 4 Bhilsa.’) 

Average of many 

| lkkhs. 

i Old Stirat rupee. 

Ditto debased. 

Coined at Bombay 
and at Calcutta. 

Present standard. 

Current in Ajmir and 
Bundelkhand. 

Brazilian dollar. 


Coined at Baroda. 


Also called ‘Park!/ 
coined by Sindia 
in Khkndesb. 

Persian Gulf. 

The old Murshidk- 
bkd 19th ean sik- 
kk rupee. 
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Name. > 

Weight., 

Assay. 

Touoh. 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsio 
value of 
100. 

Remarks, 

Calcutta, new 

Grains. 

191.916 

dwts. 

Stand. 

91.7 

Grains. 

175.923 

Fd. Ke. 
106.620 

By Beg. XIV. 1818 

present.. 

192.00 

Stand. 

91.7 

176.00 

106.666 

By Reg. VII. 1833, 

Cambay 

178.00J 

Wo. 15 

85 4 

152.04 

92.167 

all receivable at 
par. 

Current in NawAb’s 

Cal&ni 

172.66 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

141.01 

85.460 

district. 

Ceylon 

134.00 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

109.43 

66.323 

The rix-dollar of Is. 

138.32 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

123.91 

75.074 

9 d. } 

Chambagondi 

171.00 

Wo. 15 

85 4 

146.06 

87.917 

Discount of 2 percent. 

Chanda 

166.42 

Wo. 13 

86.3 

143.54 

86.991 

with Ankusi rupee. 
Current in NAgpAr 
and the NarbaadA. 

1819-24 ... 

169.70 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

152.78 

92.563 

1825 

165.16 

Wo. 16.5 

84.8 

152.72 

92.559 


Chand6ri 

173.00 

Br. 1.5 

92.3 

159.66 

96.766 

One of Sindiu’s mints 

Chandoli 

170.15 

Wo. 14.5 

85.6 

145.69 

88.299 

Gw h) i hr rupee. 

ChandAri 

172.00 

Br. 1 

92 1 

158.38 

95.989 

Kh&ndesh standard, 

another . . 

168.70 

Wo. 2.6 

90.7 

162.88 

92.656 

current in N. Con- 

another . . 

169.70 

Wo. 1 

91.3 

154.85 

93.849 

can, at par with 

Chandrapur 

163.00 

Wo. 19 

83.8 

136.61 

82.735 

Ankusi rupee. 
Average. 

Chinsuri 

166.50 

172.50 

Wo. 5 
Br. 3 

89.6 

92.9 

149.16 

160.28 

90.397 

97.140 

Same as Ankusi of 

Chitor 

169.57 

Wo. 28.5 

79.8 

135.31 

82 004 

Puna. 

Current in Ajmir. 

Chaur&si 

171.75 

Wo. 3.5 

90.3 

154.94 

93.901 

Ikkeri. 

ChaundA 

164.85 

Wo. 13 

86 3 

142.18 

86.171 

j Same as Chanda ; 

Cliandausi, san 29 . 

17U0 

Wo. 9.5 

95.6 

160 57 

95.497 

iCoincdb^Zahita-kh&n 

Chalani 

160.71 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

129 23 

78.324 

j in Ifonilkhand. 
HaidarAbAd. 

Suluki 

169.47 

Wo. 28.5 

79.8 

135.22 

81.954 


ChappA 

Katak 

172.60 

Br. 6 

94.1 

162.44 

98 447 


172.18 

Br. 6.5 

94.3 

162.33 

98 380 

ArkAt rupee eoined 

CAlpi 

169.07 

Wo. 11.5 

86.9 

146.68 

89.021 

at Calcutta. 
Bundclkhuud. 

ChatrapCir 

169.00 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

148.93 

90.261 

RAjA PratAp Singh, 

Dacca 

179,30 

Br. 12 

96.7 

173.32 

105.044 

Bundelkhnnd. 

Same as the sikkA 

Dcig 

Dihli 

169.70 

Wo. 7.5 

88.5 

150.25 

91.064 

Near BhartpAr. 

172.40 

Br. 13 

97.1 

167.37 

101.437 

See SonAt, and the 

Muhammad ShAb., 

173.30 

Br. 12 5 

96.9 

167.88 

101.806 

various sCibahs ? 

38th san 

172.80 

Br. 3 

92.9 

160.56 

07.309 


Dollar, 2 Spanish ... 

173.00 

417,60 

Br. 6.5 
Wo. 4.6 

94.4 

89.7 

163.27 

374.87 

98.951 

227.104 

Since 1772, by law. 

415.68 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

374.27 

226.830 

Average in England. 


415,00 

Wo. 5 

89.6 

372.21 

225.584 

Since 1812, average 
of Calcutta assays. 
By United States law 

N. American 

416.00 

• 

Wo, 6 

89.2 

371.25 

225.000 

Dutch guilder 

161.00 

Wo, 1,6 

91.1 1 

144 53 

87.503 

By law, 1 62 grs. 

English shilling... 

87.25 

Br. 2 

92.5 

80.70 

48.909 

(Previous to 1830 

crown 

436.36 

Br. 2 

92.5 

403.63 

244.624 

nearly 3 dwts, B{.) 

EtAwa 

171.80 

Br. 1.6 

02.3 

158.56 

96.095 

In the DoAb. 

French 6-franc ... 

385.85 

Wo. 4 

90,0 

347.26 

214.360 

By French law. 


384.50 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

345.25 

209.242 

By Calcutta assays, 


1 The slAnd&rd or 1818-1830 fu really a pennyweight hoc flue, in consequence of an error In the old standard 
plate of England, to which the assays of India were referred. The proper correction haa now been Introduced 
in both countries . and It has been to the assays in this table made prior to 1880. 

8 The dollars of the independent states of Mexico, Bolivia, Chili, and l’cru, are of the same weight and value 
aa the Spanish dollar : they varied during the revolutionary period. 
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Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

value of 
100. 

Remarks. 


Grains. 

dwts. 


Grains. 

Pk. Rs. 

Late king of Persia) 

Fath 'All shkhi ... 

157.71 

Br 

7 

94.5 

149.17 

90.406 

another ... 

143.39 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

137.12 

83.100 

died in 1833. 

A. u. 1244 

105.50 

Br. 

4.5 

93.5 

98.64 

69.810 

Struck at Hanmd&n. 1 

1245-48... 

105.12 

standard 

91.7 

96.36 

58.400 

Struck at Shirkz. 

Farrukhkbkd 39 san 

169.40 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

153.23 

97.073 

Old native currency, 

Company's 

173.00 

Br 

9.2 

95.5 

165.215 

100.144 

average. 

45th sanLukhnowRs. 







of Reg. XLV.1803 

new standard... 

180.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.215 

100.144 

By Reg. XI. 1819. 

present 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

By Reg. VII. 1833, 
Gkrnkli Arkkt. 

Generally 

167.20 

Wo. 

8 

88.3 

147.69 

89.511 

German crown 

433.00 

Wo. 

20 

83.3 

360.84 

218.691 

Legal value by con- 








vention of 1763. 


430.45 

Wo. 

20.5 

83.1 

367.81 

216.855 

By Calcutta assays. 

Ghatsan rupee 

173.31 

Br. 

9 

95.4 

165.37 

100.222 

29th sanReg.HI. 1806 

Goa 

168.50 

Wo. 

12 

86.4 

145.58 

88.230 

Imported at Bombay 
as bullion. 

Gohurskhi ) 




1 to 15 san... J 

174.43 

Br. 

11.5 

96.5 

168.25 

101.971 

Shkh ’ Alam ? BenJujes 
mint; ckaurd, br ®d 
Thumicd, stumpy or 
broad ; all current 

thumkk 

174.18 

Br. 

7 

94 5 

164.74 

99.833 




16th san 

174.52 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

166.16 

100.702 

in Ghhzip&r dis- 

tris till 

173.05 

Br. 

4.5 

93.5 

161.87 

98.110 

trict at par with 
BenkreB rupees. 

See Bundi. 

Gokul rupee 

172 80 

Br. 

3 

92.9 

160.56 

97.309 

Goniunskhi, 1819... 

171.25 

standard 

91.7 

156.98 

95.139 

1825... 

172.98 

Br. 

5 

93.7 

162.17 

98.283 

Equaled to the In- 
dor standard. 

Gopkl skhi ..V 

172.50 

Br. 

3 

92.9 

160.28 

140.35 

97.140 

85.063 

Madras. 

Ilaidarkbkd Bkgh 

Gurumatkal, 1 

172.30 

Wo. 

24.5 

81.5 








chalani. 

2 

172.00 

Wo. 

18.5 

84.0 

144.41 

87.520 

„ Shahr chalani. 

3 

170.00 

Wo. 

39.5 

75.2 

127.85 

77.487 

„ Ilukm chalani. 

Govindbakhshi,l .. . 

170.80 

Wo. 

20 

83.3 

142.33 

86.262 

Aurangkbkd Bkgh 








chalani. 

2... 

171 50 

Wo. 

25 

81.2 

139.3 

84.451 

Do. Shahr chalani. 

3... 

170.50 

Wo. 

19 

83.7 

142.79 

86.542 

Do. Hukm chalani. 

1832...! 

169.38 

Wo. 

25 

81.2 

137.62 

83.406 

See Shamshiri, paid 
to troops at 120 per 
100 F<f or By. 11s. 
The best of Sindia's 
coins. 

Gwklikr 

171.30 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

101.31 

97.763 



Gurrahkotk 







Debased Bklkskhi. 

See Puna, Ujj kin, etc. 

Ilkli 







Ifatras 

17160 

Br. 

9 

95.4 

163.73 

153.84 

99.27 

93.240 

Hoikar skhi 

168.60 

Wo. 

1 

91.3 

Coined by Hoikar at 
Indor ? 

Hukari 

172.60 

Wn 

9 9. 5 

82.3 

91.7 

84.6 

162.03 
158.20 

147.03 

86.082 

95.881 

89,106 

Coined at Marech, 
Called Hkli, in Mklwa 
Bkgh chalani, ‘palace 

llurda 

172.59 

174.10 

Ktnnrlnrd 

Haidarkbad, 1 

Wo. 

17 

2 

173,50 

Wo. 

17 

84.6 

146,75 

88,942 

currency. 

Shahr chalani, ‘ city 


170.50 

Wo, 





currency,* seep. 25. 

3 

18 6 

84,0 

143.15 

86.757 

Hukm chalani, 1 or- 

1823 

173.38 

Wo. 

18 

84.2 

145.93 

88.440 

dered currency.* 
Coined at Calcutta, 

1832 

172.66 

Wo. 

21 

82.9 

143.16 

86.765 

Bkgh chalani, 


170.20 

Wo. 

35 

77.0 

131.19 

79.511 

Shahr chalani 


Average of one thousand six hundred and eighty, molted in ISSA The Persian coins are struck in 
Hiaiiy different towns, the principal mint being at ShirAz. 
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Name. 

Weight 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pare 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Bcmarks. 


Grains. 

dwts. 


Grains. 

Pd. Es. 

Struck by Tipfi Sul- 
tkn, rare. 

Proper weight 174.5, 
current through- 

Imkmi 

175.24 

Br. 

10.5 

96.0 

168.31 

102.003 




Indor, 1819 

172.00 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

163.04 

98.813 


1832 

172.90 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.81 

98.674 

out Mklwk at par 
with English rup. 









See Sklimskhi. 

Jalkon 

16S.80 

Wo. 

12 

86.6 

146.29 

88.662 

Rkjh Pratkp Singh 
of Srinagar, es- 









tablished 1809, 
abolished in 1826. 

JMnsi 

170.00 

Wo. 

15.5 

85.2 

144.85 

87.790 

Bundelkhand, abo- 
lished 1826. 


Jhind 

168.50 

Wo. 

19 

83.8 

141.12 

85.526 

T)okb. 

JndhpOx 

174.00 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

166.39 

100.841 

Current in Mklwk. 


168.30 

Wo. 

26 

80.8 

136.04 

82.450 

Similar to Sriskhi. 

Jamkandi 

175.00 

Br. 

2 

92.5 

161.87 

98.104 

Exchange 2 pr. cent, 
under Ankhsi. 



JVbalpdr 

167.38 

Wo. 

6 

89.2 

149.25 

90.455 

In 1800, 11 mkshas ; 



1803, 10 mkshas; 
1813, 9 mkshas, 

C rupees : at par 






Jagkdhari 

165.30 

Wo. 

12.5 

8G.4 

142.92 

86.615 

with NfigpOr. 
Coined at Nasuk, 

Jaripatkk 

171.60 

Wo. 

1 

91 2 

156.58 

94.896 

Khkndesh. 

Jaidur 

173.50 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

163.38 

99.017 

Jnigarh ? Dihli dis- 
trict. 


172.00 

Br. 

5.5 

93.9 

161.61 

97.944 

Jainagari 

172.68 

Wo. 

3 

90 4 

156.10 

94.608 

Current in Ahmad- 





nagar and Gujarkt. 

Jaipur 

174.00 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

168.20 

101.939 

Present currency. 

Set Nkrkyani. 

Kachar 

Kkrh&na 

172.80 

Wo. 

18 

84.2 



145.44 

88.145 

Kerauli 

171.37 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

163.16 

98.87; 


Kittor-shapuri 

174.00 

Wo. 

12.5 

86. 5 

150.44 

91.175 

Original Slikptiri 
(<l- v ) 

JoahpOr, Bkptiskhi. 
1769, full wt. 170.6 
current in Allahk- 

Knchkman .. 







Kora, san 8 

168.76 

Wo* 

*5 

89.6 

151.18 

91.623 j 

san 12 

168.73 

Wo. 

10.5 

87.3 

147.29 

89.269 ! 

san 20 

168.36 

Wo. 

14 

85 8 

144 51 

87.581 ! 

hkd : mostly melted 

Kosi 

167.05 

Wo. 

18 

84 2 

140.60 

85.212 

up and recoined. 
Haidarkhkd (1832). 
Near Bhartptir. 

Kotk Kkjk has mints 
also at Jatrapatan 
and Gkgraun. 

Kosa 

171.64 

Wo. 

32 

76.3 

134.45 

81.485 

Ktimhir 

171.00 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

162.45 

98.454 

Kotk, old 

172.65 

Br. 

13.5 

97.3 

167.97 

101.803 

1825 

174.02 

Br. 

14 

97.5 

169.67 

102.830 




Katch kauri 

72.15 

Wo. 

73.5 

61.0 

43.56 

26.400 

Coined at Anjar, 
Katch. 




Lklkgork 

171.50 

Wo. 

6.5 

89.0 

152.15 

92.210 

Coined byGen .Lallyr 
Of Persia and Arabia 

Lkrin 

74.50 

Br. 

11.5 

96.5 

71.86 

43.553 

Lassa 

58.00 

Wo. 

30.5 

79.2 

45.91 

27.827 

Chah Chin coin or 





Tsang-pabu. 

Lukhnow, old 

172.33 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

166.58 

100.957 

Coined by tho Na- 

' 






wkb Vazir 

(Fd. sd.) 45tli san. 

173.00 : 

Br. 

9.2 

9 6.5 

165.21 

100.127 | 

Called Machhliskhi. 

Sri sbahj 

172.12 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

165.67 

100.405 

By King Asaf-ud- 








daulah. 

1824 

172.12 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.08 

98.231 

This year’s coinage ; 
inferior, (a.h. 
1239-40.) 

1S31 

172.10 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

165.69 

100.413 


Mkdipkr 

173.75 

Wo. 

6 

89.2 

154.93 

93.895 

Or Nousec ; (Kelly). 
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.Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

M&dairi 

Grains. 

174.28 

dwts. 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

Grains. 

163.75 

Fd. Us. 

99.240 

Madras, old 

176.40 

Br. 

65 

94.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Kkjkp&ri 

175.00 

Br. 

7 

94.6 

165.52 

100.315 

rupee of 1811... 

186.70 

Wo. 

5.5 

89.4 

1G6.48 

100.895 

half pagoda . . . 

326.73 

Wo. 

5.5 

89.4 

291.34 

176.570 

5-fanam 

71 51 

Wo. 

4 

90. 

64.36 

39.008 

2-fanam 

28.75 

Wo. 

6 

89.6 

25.76 

15.609 

1-fanam 

14.31 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

12.85 

7.785 

double rupoe ... 

370.89 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

333.03 

201.834 

rupee 

187.48 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

168.34 

102.024 

new standard... 

180.00 

Standard 

91 7 

165.00 

100.000 

Madhushkhi 

174.05 

Br. 

12.5 

96.9 

168.61 . 

102.188 

Maheswari 

173.25 

Br. 

7.5 

91.8 

164.23 

99.530 

Muhammadshkhi. . . 

173.30 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

165.00 

100.000 

MamkskM 

177.75 

Wo. 

*5 

89.4 

158.86 

9G 281 

Malabar 

172.84 

Br. 

3 5 

93.1 

1G0.9G 

97.549 

M kmkskhi 

169.50 

Wo 

2.5 

90.7 

153.G1 

93.096 

Mkshirkbkd 

171 40 

Wo. 

G.5 

89.0 

152.47 

92 409 

new ... 

168.20 

Wo. 

2.5 

90.6 

152.43 

92.382 

Marech hakkri 

172 60 

Wo. 

17.5 

84.4 

145.G7 

88.287 

Mullasalu 

172.40 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

163 78 

99.260 

Malh&bkhi 

165.87 

Wo. 

6.5 

89.0 

147.55 

89.425 


165.88 

Wo. 

6 

89 2 

147.91 

89 642 

Mudhol 

173.00 

Wo. 

82 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

Murshid.'.bkd 

179.G66 

Br. 

15 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

Mag rupee 

152.80 

Wo. 

14.9 

29.6 

49.31 

29.886 

Makanskhi 

176.62 

Wo. 

10.5 

87.3 

154.17 

93.439 

Malharskhi 

172.30 

Wo. 

5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.546 

Mulkkpkr 

173.20 

Wo. 

46.5 

72 3 

125.21 

75.884 

Man gals khi 

178.50 

Wo. 

7 

88.8 

158.41 

96 012 

Mutv skhi 

173.30 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

164.73 

99.833 

Mathura 

167.30 

Wo. 

13.5 

86.0 

143.95 

87.241 

Mysore 

174.28 

Br. 

7.5 

9-1.8 

165.20 

100.125 

Nkgpkr, old 

168.65 

Wo. 

0.5 

91.5 

154.24 

93.481 

new 

166.53 

Wo. 

13.5 

86.0 

143.28 

86.838 

1824 

166.53 

Wo. 

28.5 

79.8 

132.87 

80.530 

present ... 

166.20 

Wo. 

17.5 

84.4 

140.23 

84.988 

Nkrkyanl 

142.23 

Wo. 

22 

86.7 

117.34 

71.116 

143.17 

Wo. 

30 

79.2 

113.34 

68.690 


137.15 

Wo. 

25.5 

81.0 

111.15 

67.364 

Nkrkyanpat 

170.00 

Wo. 

32 

78.3 

133.17 

80.707 

» 

Narw&r 

Nepkni 

172.50 

Wo. 

26 

80.9 

139.55 

84.557 

170.00 

Wo. 

95 

87.7 

149.10 

90.360 

173.00 

Wo. 

38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79.383 


Old Arkkt rup.bylaw 
Coined at Rkjkpkr. 
Coined from Spanish 
dollars. 

= 1J Arkkt rupee. 
By Calcutta assay. 


1818 ; present cur- 
rency. 

New Holkar, Indor, 

Coined at Mahes- 
war by Holkar; 
same as Ujjain 
and Indor. 

Dikii Muhammad- 
shkhi ? 

Baroda. 

Current in Ahmad- 
nagar and Gujarkt. 

(Old) from Madras. 

Coined at Marech. 
Bijapur. 

Skrat ? 

Skrat (Noton). 

Current in Mklwk. 

Coined by Mkliji 
liko in 1790. 

Old sikkk rupee (See 
Calcutta.) 

Average of 1400, as- 
sayed in 1833. 

Coined at Baroda. 

Coined at Bagalkotk 
(Holkar). 

Near Burliknptir. 

(Kelly.) 

Ackmuty, collector, 
Allah kb kd. 

Maheswar ? Hol- 
kar’ s. 

Nishkndkr, before 
1817. 

N kid hr, after 1817. 

Debased until 1824. 

Reformed in 1824. 

The Kachkr rupee; 
current in llang- 
ptir, etc. assayed 
in 1832. 

Haidarkbkd rupee, 

coined atN krkyonpat 

By Noton full weight 
[Pkdshkhp&r. 
A Markthi coin, 1 803 
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Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

value of 
MU. 

Remarks. 

Nep&l 

Grains. 

Dwts. 


Grains. 

Pd. As. 

These are coins of the 

a.d. S&ka. 
1808 1731 

85.00 

Wo. 21 

82.9 

70.48 

42.714 

Gorkha dynasty of 
Nep&l princes, Gir- 

1810 1733 

83.75 

Wo. 32 

78.3 

65.60 

39.760 

v&n Yudh and the 

1811 1734 

84.67 

Wo. 28 

80.0 

67.73 

41.050 

present li&j& R&- 

1813 1736 

84.40 

Wo. 37 

75.1 

64.35 

39.003 

jcndra \ lkrama 

1816 1738 

84.58 

Wo. 50 

70.9 

59.92 

36.316 

S&h. They are 

1817 1740 

85.05 

Wo. 43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

the average of a 

1818 1741 

84.96 

Wo. 43 

73.7 

62.65 

37.973 

number assayed in 

1819 1742 

83.77 

Wo. 55.5 

68 5 

57.42 

34.799 

1832. The coins 

1820 1743 

84.66 

Wo. 33 

77.9 

65.96 

39.977 

of the old or Ne- 

1822 1745 

85.57 

Wo. 26 

80.8 

69.17 

41.922 

war dynasty are of 

1823 1746 

85.23 

Wo. 24.5 

81.5 

69.43 

42.078 

the same standing. 

1824 1747 

85.47 

Wo. 31 

78.7 

67.30 

40.790 

They are called 

Average 

84.76 

"W o. 35.3 

76.8 

65.23 

39.522 

muhrs, see p. 32. 

Najib&b&d 






Current in Rohil- 

sun, 20 to 29 

173.00 

Br. 12 

96 7 

167.23 

101.353 

khandandMur&d- 

30 to 40 

171.00 

Hr. 6 

94 1 

161.02 

97.591 

hb&d. Received 

41 to 43 

169.30 

Br. 1 

92.1 

155.90 

94.483 

at 106 per 100 
Fd. Rs., see p. 32. 

Nasfir&bhd 

170.20 

Br. 6 

94.1 

160.27 

97.134 

Udipdr 

167 45 

Wo. 32.5 

78 1 

130.82 

79.285 

Sindias&hP Mewfir. 

Ujjain, 1832 

174.64 

Br. 4 

93.3 

162.99 

98.783 

Average of 100. See 





Mahoswar. Struck 







by Sindin. 

Oukari 

175.00 

Wo. 17 

84 6 

148.02 

89.710 

(Kelly’s Cambist). 
Jkkori. 




Pan&li, old 

170.60 

Wo. 68 

63.4 

108.16 

65.552 

1760. Struck by R6j& 
K&nvikar. 





P&nipat 

171.20 

I Br. 0.5 

91.9 

157.29 

95.327 

Dilili district. 

Patna 

177.50 

Br. 11.5 

96.5 

161.21 

97.705 

Company’s mint, 



1793. 

Parkani, Nep&ni ... 

173.00 

Wo. 38.5 

75.7 | 

130.96 

79 384 

BySidhojin&’ik 1803 

Sembho 

172.75 

! 

Wo. 28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

Current in S. Ma- 




r&thi states. 

Old ditto 

174.00 

Wo. 4.5 

89.7 

156.16 

94.646 

By Bhusla family, 


I 





200 years ago. 

Mudhol 

173.00 

Wo. 8.2 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

ByM&l&ji R£lo, 1790, 
rare. 




newest 

177.90 

Wo. 7 

1 

85.7 

157.88 

95.684 

Coined intheS&want 



state. 

Persian rupee 

177.25 

Br. 16 | 

98.4 

174.30 

105.634 j 

See Fath 'Ali. 

178.00 

Br. 19.5 

98 2 

174. G6 

105.856 

[s&hi. 

Prat&pgarh 

170.40 

Wo. 9.5 

87.6 

149.27 

90.466 

Noton. See Sklim- 

Pbulcnari 

174.81 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167 58 

101.565 

Phulshahri ? 

Pulshahri 

171.70 

Br. 1.5 

92.3 

158.46 

96.039 

Ankusi rupee struck 
at PhQlshahr. 





Pondicherry 

175.35 

Br. 9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101.625 

French Ark&t. 


173.98 

Br. 10 

95.8 

1G6.73 

101.048 


old 

173.61 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.09 

101.269 

[under Purnyk. 
Struck at MaisCir, 

Rkj& 

176.16 

Br. 8 

95.0 

167.30 

101.390 

Pulti fanam 

5.60 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

5.26 

3.190 


Puna, old 

176.00 

Br. 12.5 

96.9 

170.50 

103.333 

Old currency. See 
Ankusi. 




sri sikkk 

172.50 

Br. 1.5 

92.3 

159.20 

96.486 

For present standard 

h&li 

174.75 

Br. 11.5 

96.4 

108.46 

102.096 

Coined for mercan- 

Porebunder kauri. . . 

74.50 

Wo. 52 

70.0 

52.15 

31.606 

tile purposes. 
Coined at Porebun- 






dcr, Katch. 

Rkjgarh 

. 173.75 

Br. 11 

96.2 

167.23 

101.353 
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i 



Pure 

Intrinsic 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

contents. 

value of 
100. 

Remarks. 


Grains, j 

dwta. 


Grains. 

Fd. Us. 







See Assam rupee. 

Rfrjs&hi 

169.73 

Wo. 14 

85.8 

145.69 

88.295 

R&ichur 1 

173.00 1 

Wo. 4.5 

89.8 

155.34 

94.144 

(Madras table). 

2 

175.00 1 Wo. 6.5 

89.4 

166.41 

94.792 

Rhtligarh 

168.35 

Wo. 11 

87.1 

146.60 

88.851 

One of Sindia’s mints 

Rikfcfr 

172.00 

Wo. 10 

87.5 

150.50 

91.212 



172.00 

Wo. 12 

86.6 

149.07 

90.343 


Skgar 1815 

170.10 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.90 

90.849 

See B&las&hi ; std. 






80 rati silver 10 r. 
alloy; established 


1819 

170.48 

Wo. 9.5 

87.7 

149.52 

90.624 

in 1782 ; received 
at 120 per 100 
Fd. Ils. 

new, 1824 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

100.000 

The Fd. rupee. 

Sahhranpdr 

171.00 

Hr. 4.5 

93.5 

159.96 

96.943 

Mint abolished in 






1806. 

SUimsfibi 29 

168.11 

Wo. 34.5 

77.3 

129.93 

78.748 

Struck * at Prat&p- 






garh, Ajmir, and 
current through- 


san, 45 

168.55 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

1 35 54 

82.148 

out MalwA 

oldest, ... 

168.50 

Wo. 6„5 

89.0 

150.00 

90.9C9 

J urmuria, ( Macd o- 







nald’srept.,1823). 

1810 

168.50 

Wo. 13.5 

86.0 

145.00 

87.878 

Murmuria, ditto. 

1820 

168 60 

Wo. 25.0 

81.3 

137.00 

83 030 

Melkh, ditto. 

Shfimli 

170.10 

Wo. 1.5 

91.1 

154.86 

93.855 

Dihli district. 

Sandoara 

171.30 

Ilr. 1 

92.1 

157.74 

95.599 



165.00 

Wo. 22 

82.5 

136.12 

82.500 

Sirowi of Ajmir. 

Sardhana 

171.20 

Hr. 2 

92 5 

158.36 

95.975 

Bigam SamrG ? 

Saronj 

168.35 

Wo. 16.5 

84 8 

142 75 

86 516 

Mhhva. 


170.91 

Wo. 4 

90.0 

153.82 

93.226 


Shhhphri 

174.00 

Wo. 10 

87.4 

151.98 

92.118 

Current in Belgaum, 






Ajmir, etc. 

Shamshiri 15 

172.37 

Wo. 26. 5 

80.6 

138.89 

84.130 

Current in Auranga- 
bhd. 

san 21 

171.51 

Wo. 31.5 

78.5 

134.80 

81.693 

Assayed in 1833, see 

san 28 

172.00 

Wo. 28 

80.0 

137.60 

83.395 

Govindbakshi and 
Haidarhbkd. 

Sindiashhi 


• 




See Udipur. 

Sohfigptir 

166.90 

Wo. 24 

81.7 

136.30 

82.607 

Established in 1810, 






current in Ncr- 
badda. 


Son&t, Dihll 

178.77 

Hr. 15.5 

98.1 

175 41 

106.313 

The years 1 to 19 

sfibik 

177.57 

Hr. 10 5 

96 0 

170.54 

103 358 

inclusive. 

san 1 to 19... 

179.12 

Hr. 16 

8.3 

176.13 

106.747 

Same as sikkS. rupee. 

Sri Rikkfi 





See Buna. 

firis&hi 






Sec Aimir, 1815. 

In Nfmh Govind’s 

Srinagar 

170.06 

Wo. 6.5 

89.0 

151.28 

91.686 

old 

167.60 

Wo. 16 

85.0 

142.37 

86.289 

state. Est. 1794, 






principal currency 
of Bundelkhand. 
Sec J&l&on. 


Sunkmalla 

173.54 

Hr. 0.5 

91.9 

159.44 

96.632 

Surat. 

Under the Nawhb. 

Old Dihli standard. 
Depreciated, see p. 
24. 

Surat 

174.50 

Hr. 5.5 

93 9 

163.96 

99.367 

old 

176.60 

Br. 16 

98.4 

173.66 

105.246 


176.25 

Br. 1 

92.1 

162.30 

98.363 

1800 

178.32 

Br. 2 

92.5 

164.94 

99.966 

Chosen as Bombay 





rupees. 

T&mbashhl 

169.90 

Wo. 8.5 

88.1 

149.72 

90.742 

Nickname from cop- 

Tbanna 

170.80 

Wo. 2 

90.8 

156.14 

94.026 

per? 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents 

Intrinsic 
value of 
100. 

Remarks. 

Ti-mhsha or (three 

Grains. 

34.30 

dwts. 

Br. 3 

92.9 

Grains. 

31.87 

Fd. Its. 

19.315 

Coined in Nephl ? 

mkshas) 

! 

28.10 

Wo. 51 


15.62 

9.467 

current in Srina- 
gar. 

Ditto, debased. 

of Ladakh 

40.00 

Br. 12.5 

96.9 

38.75 

23 484 

Coined at Lassa. 

Topiskhi 

165.12 

Wo. 22.5 

82.3 

135.88 

82.354 


Toragal Nilkant ... 

170.00 

Wo. 71 

62.0 

105.40 

63.873 

Struck by Bhl& S&- 

Toka 

172.24 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

138.51 

83 944 

bib, 1788 B. 
Aurang&bfid, (1832). 
Current in Ahmad- 

Tukfts&hi 

173.16 

Br. 5.5 

94.0 

162.77 

98.648 

Trill amkli 

1 176.50 

Br. 8 

95.0 

167.67 

101.618 

nagar. (Noton). 

I Karn&tic. 

Yenkaiapati 

! 172.72 

Br. 11 

96.2 

166.25 

100.756 i 

Ditto. 

Vaziri 

168.62 

Wo. 11.5 

86.9 

146.49 

88.783 ! 

Sohfigphr, in hilly; 

Vazirshhhi 

i 

170.00 

wo. 13 ; 

86.3 

146.62 

88.864 i 

tract E. of Jabal- j 
ptir. 1 

Wabgaum 

172.55 

Wo. 0.5 j 

; 91.5 

157.88 

1 95.684 1 

Current in the Dak- j 

Ycswanti 

174.95 

Br. 7.5 

94.8 

165.84 

! 

100.500 ! 

ban. (Noton). 
Struck by J cswont 

Zu’lfikr 

174.10 

! 

Wo. 17.5 

1 

84.4 

147.03 

91.06 1 

KkoHolkar,1806M 
See Ilaidarkbkd. 

j (To convert the decimals of the last column into antis 

and pk’is, bcc the Table at j 

! page 

2. For explanation of the present Table, see page 36.) 


1 This curious and handsome coin (for a specimen of which I am indebted to Major 
Stacy), might be mistaken for an antique from its bearing the following Sanskrit inscription 
in well-cut Nkgari characters, on the obverse and reverse respectively. 

wr ^ w -rPf i 

fsremn » 

Sri . Indrapraathaathito rdjd chakravartti bhumandale , 

Tatpraadddl hrild mudrd lokeamin vaivirfyitiy 

Sri. Lakahmikdntapadumbhqjabhramardjitachetasahy 
Yeaawantaaya vikhydtd mudraiahd prithivUale, 

“ By the permission of the Rkjh of Indraprastha (the king of Dihli), the Emperor of 
the world, this coin has been struck by the renowned Yesawant (Jcswant Rfco Holkar), 
whose heart is as the black bee of the lotus foot of Lakshmik&nt,— to circulate throughout 
the earth. An. Sakae 1728 ” ( =» a.d. 1806). 
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Assay of Bullion generally , brought to the Calcutta Mint. 


Denomination. 


Assay. 

Intrinsic of 
100 tol&s In 
Fd. Re. 

Produce 

In 

sikk& rupees. 

South American bars marked 

24 din. 

Br. 20 

109 091 

102.273 


11 22 

Br. 17.6 

107.951 

101.207 


11 17 

Br. 14 

106.364 

99.716 


11 10 

Br. 8 

103.636 

97.159 

Plata pina recovered from amal- 





gamation 


Br. 17.5 

107.954 

101.207 

China cakes, large: hdthi khuri (clc- 


1 

ph ant-hoof) 


Br. 16 

107.273 

100.569 

Ditto, small ghord khuri (horse-hoof) 


Br. 14.5 

106.591 

99.929 

Calcutta refined cakes, called Madrasi 


Br. 15.5 

107.045 

100.355 

„ Murshidtfibfidi 


Br. 15 

106.818 

100.142 

„ Dacca 


Br. 12 

105.454 

98.863 


Assay of Ava Silver Calces. 


Burmese denomination.* 

Meaning of Ava 
Assay Report. 

Touch. 

Calcutta 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch. 

1 Value of 

1 100 tikals 
| in Fd. Rs. 

Ban (supposed to be pure) . . . 
Kharoobat (shell circled) ...... 

Daiu, ta kyat det 

,, ko moo det 

„ sheet moo det 

„ kwon, neet moo det . . . 

,, nga moo det 

Madain (alloyed dain) 

Yowetncc (red flowered or star) 

„ kvat. go 

„ tshay nga kyat ge 

„ nlioet tshay ge 

„ thoun tshay g6 

„ le tshay ge 

„ nga tshay g6 

„ kvouk tshay g5 

„ khwon nlioet tshay g£. . 

„ sheet tshay ge 

„ ko tshay ge 

Yowetnec gyan , 

Rangoon yowetnec j 

(A deduction of 1 per cent, 
on account of the vitreous coat 

This table is abstracted froi 
specially prepared in Ava, in 
Burmese with the English assa 

* Sec page 34. 

pure silver 

5 pr. ct. under do. 
10 pr. ct. above st. 
9 pr. ct. „ 

8 pr. ct. „ 

7 pr. ct. „ 

5 pr. ct. „ 

Ava standard 

10 pr. ct. alloy 

15 pr. ct. „ 

20 pr. ct. „ 

30 pr. ct. „ 

40 pr. ct. „ 

50 pr. ct. „ 
60pr.ct. „ 

70 pr. et. „ 

80 pr. ct. „ 

90 pr. ct. ,, 

1 yowetnec, 4 alloy 
5 per cent, better 
than Ava stand. 

should be expected 
of litharge which a 

m the examination 
presence of the Rei 

y- 

100 

95 

93.5 

92.6 

91.8 

90.9 

89.7 

85.0 

77.3 

73.9 
70 8 

65.4 

60.7 

56.7 

53.1 

50.0 

47.2 

44.7 

42.9 

90.0 

from th 
dhcrcs 1 

of thirl 
sident, i 

Br. 16.5 
Br. 6.5 
Br. 2 
standard 
Wo. 4 
Wo. 3 
Wo. 5 
Wo 42 
Wo. 4 
Wo. 14 
Wo. 38.5 
Wo. 34 
Wo 72 
Wo 77 
Wo. 88 
Wo. 109 
Wo. 107 
Wo. 112 
Wo, 116 
Wo. 131 

Wo. 4 

le produce 
;o the lum 

jy-five spe 
for the coi 

98.6 

94.3 

92.5 

91.7 

90.0 

90.4 

87.6 

74.1 

90.0 

85.8 
75.6 

77.5 
Cl. 6 

59.6 

55.0 

50.4 
51 3 
49.3 

43.5 

37.0 

90.0 

of Ava 
ps). 
cimens 
npariso 

151.57 

145.16 

142.28 

141.00 

138.44 

139.08 
137.79 

114.08 
138.44 
132.03 
116.32 
119.21? 

94.85 

-91.65 

84.60 

71.14 

72.42 

69.22 

66.65 

57.04 

138.44 

bullion, 

of silver 
n of the 
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Table of Copper Coins. 

(Where not otherwise mentioned, the name tells the place of coinage and cir- 
culation. Since 100 grains is the weight of the present paisk, the column of weight 
also expresses the intrinsic value of 100 of each sort in Company’s pftish.) 


Name. 

Weight 
In troy 
grains. 

Usual 
rate per 
rupee. 

Where current. Remarks. 

Agra paish 

Akbari, old 

Allah kb kd 

Almorah 

148 

300 

141 

83 

60 

30 

Current in the Agra district. 

Ditto, but scarce. 

[208 RTS.) 

One cent, 1810 : (by law of 1790, should be 
Square, Hind! inscription. 

Throughout Kalp!, Skgar, etc. 

American cent 

Azimgarh 

167 

170 


Bklkskh! 

255 


Barclli 

149 

40 

Bahkr 

101 

64 

See Patna. 

Benkres 

98i 

64 

By Regulation X, of 1809, Trisul! paish; also 
Reg. VII. 1814. (See page 8 and 39. 

Bhilkra 

307 

Bhilsa 

Bhopkl 

Bishennkth 

Bombay, 1797 

1804 

1832 

Bhartptir 

225 

212 

200 

100 

275 

48 

50 

64 

32 

Marked ‘ 48 to one rupee, 4 V. E I.C.* and arms. 
Coined. in England, device, arms, and scales, 
‘Adi.’ 

New coinage, with the same device. 

Build! 

274 

32 


Calcutta, 1782 

1792 

1795 

1796 to 1809 
1809 to 1817 

1817 

half kuk 

one pk’i 

Ceylon 

52? 

40 

180 

135 

101 

100 

200 

331 

137 

192? 

? 

64 

61 

64 

64 

32 

192 

First pk'! struck by contract at Pulta. 

Marked ‘o. V. c. 1792,’ and on the reverse a 
shield and crest. 

Quarter- knfi, reduced on the 4th May, 1796, 
to 12 inks weight, ".nd afterwards m 1809, 
to 9 &nks, the weight of the Bahkr paisfi 

Present standard weight by Reg. XXV. of 1817 

| By Regulation III. of 1831. (See page 4.) 

Coined in England, device an elephant, * two 
stivers;’ the one-, and the half-, stiver in 
proportion. 

Tlie Madhuskhi worn Bmooth : throughout 
Banda. 

Chinania ? Tn Lkhor, near Kangra. 

Brass coin with square holes, various sizes. 

Same as Chikna, current in the Dokb. 

Coined until 1818, -weight one tolk, or 80 to 
the ser. 

Square lump, marked i two strs.’ 

Tranquebar, rude coin marked ‘one strd 

Old penny-piece. 

New penny, legal weight 291.6 grains. 

Brass, five centimes, legal weight 154 grains. 

Prescribed by Reg. III. 1806 (not coined). 

Established by Regulation XXI. of 1816. 

Current from Mathura to Mainptiri. 

Chikna 

240 

... 

30-32 

China wa 

190 

China 

660 


Chilian 

240 

32 

Dihli 

172 

44-60 

... 

Dutch 

230 


120 


English penny 

new 

French sous 

Farrukhhbkd ...... 

1816 

Ookula or ) 
Gandasahi j 

412 

290 

150 

284- 

100 

110 

26 
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Name. 

"Weight 
In troy 

Usual 
rate per 

Where current. Bemarks. 


grains. 

rupee. 



Gorakhphr . 
Gwbliur, old. 
Hbdewb .... 

Hbtras 

Indor 

Jalbon 

Java, 1814 . 

Jhbnsi 

Jabalphr .... 

JainQr 

Kukurcti .... 


Khetrl 

Karol! 

Madras, 1803 ... 

1808 ... 
1832 ... 

Kota 

Lukknow, old ... 

now 

1806 

Madhusblri 


Mai wu.r 

Marwar 

Muzaffarbbbd .. 

Mansuri 

Mathura, old .. 

now .. 
double 
Nuzir Slibli 


Ncpbl ..... . 

„ paisb . 
Najibbbbd . 
Nagar ? 


Narwar 

Nawb&blii 

Patna, old 

1817 . 
Penang 


Patibla (Rbjbsbhi) 

Itbjgaih 

Rbjmahal 

Rewbsblii 

Sbgar ? 

Suphr 

Sahbranphr 

Tari 

Tehri 

TirlangCi 

Tranqucbar 

Udipur 


Benbres district, former standard paisb. 
Marked Muhammad Akbar Shbh. 

Near Nbgpbr. 

Current in Nbgpbr. 

In Mblwa generally. 

Bandalkhand, the Bblbsbhi paisb. 

Marked ‘ 1st. B.V. E.I.CV 
Current in Bandalkhand. 

Narbaddb valley. 

Agra and Jaipur districts. 

Near Pannb in Bandalkhand : bears a device, 
resembling a Hanumbn — 3120 per man. 

? Kukureli or Kukureti. 

Current at Dih.li and KarolS. 

XX.-kbs piece, coined in England. 

Three falbs, or one falam khurd (little fanam). 
Equalised with Bengal and Madras paisb. 

In Kota, Ajmir, etc. : a square coin. 
Machblisbbi, 1 Current in Oudh and Kanouj 
SMrsbbi, ] to Mainpuri. 

‘See Farrukhbbbd. 

Chief currency of Allahbbad and the Dobb, 
formerly of Benbres and Mirzapbr. 

A very small coin. 


In Agra, etc. 

| Agra, Matburb, Bindrbban, etc. 


Son of Ghias-ud-din Shbh : ancient square 
paisb of Sbgar district. 

Current in the Turbi. 

Bahbdursbbi, coined and current in Nepbl. 

In Barelli and Rohilkhand. 

Marked ‘ Nagar 6221,’ device, a rude elephant ; 

some have ‘ Pan, Patau,’ or Zarb-i patan.’ 

In the Narbaddb Territories. 

Old Lukknow, so called. 

Of native fabrication. 

Coined at Patna and Calcutta. 

One hundred to the dollar : and halves. Coined 
in England. Current in Penang, Singa- 
pore, and the Malay peninsula. 

Current in Patibla, Ditui, etc. 

Coined at Rbjmahal. O 

In Rewb ? device, a kind of Nbgari figure one T 

See Bblbsbhi. „ J 

The ‘ Nagar paisb, so called by the natives. 

Also called Alamsbbi. 

? Tehri . 

In Bandalkhand, equal to Jhbnsi. 

Tclinga, or Southern India, 

Dutch, marked ‘ I St.’ (one stiver). 

About doublo the Maiwbri. 


The weights, unless otherwise stated, are taken from specimen* collected chiefly 
at Benbres. 
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SYMBOLS, ETC. ON MODERN INDIAN COINS. 

Before giving the Catalogue of Symbols figured in plate xlv., it will 
be convenient to direct the reader’s attention to plate xlvi., which gives 
such samples of the modem coins of India as will enable him to 
recognise their principal varieties at sight. Those of Nep&l, Assam, 
Kachar and Lassa, are sufficiently distinct from the Nagarf, Bengali, 
and Tibetan characters on them ; the pagodas, also, of South India 
cannot be mistaken. The Nagarf coin of Kota may be classified from 
its Lotus symbol, although it is otherwise difficult to decypher the 
inscription. But the great majority of coins treated of in the 
foregoing remarks and Tables are similar to figures 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, which exhibit portions only of a Persian inscription, generally 
of very imperfect execution. These can only be known by the signs 
or symbols of the various States inserted in some conspicuous part of 
the impression : thus, No. 11 is known to be of Indor, from the Solar 
effigy. The following particulars of the coins in plate xlv. will save 
the necessity of any further general remarks, in addition to those 
already made at page 40. 

1. THE 19th SAN SIKKA RUPEE. 

Now [and up to 1835] coined at the Calcutta mint; bearing the 
Shah ’Alam distich, explained in page 2. All the Company’s silver 
and gold money of Bengal, up to the present day, is of the same 
style, containing the whole inscription, of which parts only are 
visible on most of the native coins. 

2. THE OLD SALIMSAHf RUPEE. 

Current in Malwa, and coined by the Raja of Pratapgarh. The 
words visible on the 

Obverse: 

(intended for Shah ’ Alam Jidmi ud-din t etc.) and the Hijra date, 1199, 
which, however, does not correspond with the year of reign on the 

Reverse : 

4 29th year of the prosperous reign.’ 

This is the earliest year of the coinage of these rupees; those of 
the 45th san were in course of coinage in 1823. They were issued 
to the troops at the exchange of 122.8 per 130 Earrukhabad rupees. 

3. THE BAJRANGGARH RUPEE. 

(Near Kota Bundf) known by the Lotus symbol ; coined by a petty 
zamfndar ; much debased. In the Bhakha dialect, 

Obverse : 

3ft C I HiUM T Uft 

Sri rdma chaprdsi pavanputra balap&yan ‘ All-powerful son of the air (Hanum&n) 

servant of E&ma.' 
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Keverse : 

WTT WPJT R TT9TT WOTC 1 

Is par chhdpu men rdju. Jay Singh he 2\ Jayanaga t. ‘ On this coin is imprinted the 
21st (year) of RhjSi Jay Singh at Jaynagar.’ 

The initial and final letters are imperfectly visible on the coin ; the 
purport shews it to be struck at Jaynagar, a village near Bajranggarh 

4. THE NKpXl MU HR, OR HALF RUPEE. 

Obverse : 

tutht ftf * Tf^r 

Sri Sri Sri I'm tap Sink Sdfi Dev a (titles of the Rhj a) 1686. 

Reverse : 




SriSrtSri Gomkhndth, (the principal god worshipped by the hill people, whence 
their name of * Gorkhas * is derived.) 


Centro : 


SriSrtSri Guhyciwari , 1 the omniscient goddess Devi.’ 


5. "AN ASSAMESE RUPEE. 

Of an octagonal form. The inscription is in the Bengali cha- 
racter, but in the Sanskrit language. 

Obverse : 

§1 V? JT5^/ • 

Sri Sri JJara Gauri paddmhuja madhukarasya , ‘The sipper of the honey of the foot 

of Sri llara Gauii.’ 

Reverse : y 

ST5 W nr? f5T°^T/^rfC^ 

SriSri mat Swan/a Dora Rndra Stnyhasya. Sdhe 1630, ‘ The Messed and celestial 
ltudra Singh,' Tlie Sftka date corresponds to a.d. 1708 


6. A KACHAR RUPEE. 

In this the Bengali letters arc connected together by parallel lines. 

Obverse : The inscription is not intelligible. 

Reverse : 

:§i fVr#t*r srr?T? e i i 

Sri Girts Chandra Xdruyana (the Rhjh’s name). 

7. CHINKSE-T1BET SILVER MONEY. 

Coined at Lassa [vide page 33). On tlie obverse, in the Tibetan 
character, gUang palm , ‘ pure money,’ chah bchhin (name of the Chinese 
Emperor). On the four comers of the margin of another coin 
similar to the one depicted, are the four letters nyi ku rtsa Ina (25) 
meaning the twenty-fifth year of tlie cycle of sixty years (^a.d. 1831) : 
the date on the coin in tlie plate is not decypherable. The Chinese 


1 The plate states it to be a Pratupgarli rupee, as it was labelled in the Assay- 
office cabinet ; but on reference to Major Stacy, at Nasirabad, it turns out to be as 
above. The inscription was read by a pandit at that place, who makes the last 
words, 1 Jaymingh he rdj Jayapur men but I consider the above more consistent 
with the specimen in my possession. 
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inscription on tho reverse consists of four words, ha-lien poo-chung y ‘the 
Emperor Ka-hen’s 1 precious money.’ 

8. THE AEKJCt RUPEE. 

The full inscription of this (the Madras) coin is given in page 3. 
It is known by the part of visible, and by the groups of four 

dots and the lotus or lily. 

0. THE 9AGAR RUPEE. 

In this the Shah ’Alam distich can barely be traced. The trident, 
star, and flag of Siva are its distinguishing marks. 

10. THE NAGPUR RUPEE. 

This coin bears the inscription of Muhammad Shah. Sikka mubdrik 
bdd(-shah Ghdzi Muhammad Shah) only recognizable by the two final 
letters of the Emperor’s name. It is known to be of Nagpur by the 

bh (or it inverted ?) which may stand for Bhunsla, the name of the 
reigning Rajas of Nagpur; the ‘ t ’ ( zarb-i ...t) may be the final letter 
of Ilingan Ghat, the place of coinage. 2 

1L. THE IN DOR RUPEE. 

Parts of the words Shah ’ Alam bddshdh are here visible, and the 
usual year of the reign : the solar disc distinguishes the coin. 

12. the sh£rsah£, or new lukhnow rupee. 

Besides the absurd armorial bearings, constructed of two tigers, two 
fish and a dagger, surmounted by a royal umbrella ; this rupee bears 
the following inscription : 

Obverse : 

w 

j\ * j) } 

' The king of the world, Ghhzi-ud-din, Haidar ’All, by the grace of the Lord of 
Glory, has struck coin in silver and gold, a.h. 1238/ 

Reverse : 

\ 4.* * 1 ^* ^ L 

‘ In the 5th year of his illustrious reign, at the capital of the s&bah of Oudh.’ 

13. AN ANCIENT GOLD IlUN, 

with part of an inscription ir the Sanskrit character on one side, and 
a single image on the other. 

14. A modern double pagoda. 

Struck at Madras, showing the character of the former English 
currency of that presidency. 

15. THE COMMON BH ARTI’tlR PAISj*# 

Shewing that the copper coins may be also recognised by their ap- 

1 The late Emperor of China, written ‘Kea-king* in the Anglo-Ohinose Kalendar, 
reigned from 1781 to 1821. 

2 I have since been informed that the symbol on tin* N&gptir rupee is intended for 
3> the Marhthi numeral equivalent to 4|. 
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propriate emblems. The inscription will be seen to be part of the 
Muhammad Sh&h legend. 

16. MADRAS COPPER COIN* 

Struck in England for circulation at Madras (see page 4). The 
same coat of arms will be found on the Bombay and Penang copper 
currency. 

CATALOGUE OE SYMBOLS ON MODERN INDIAN COINS. 

(PLATE XL VI.) 

[Taken from specimens in the Assay Office or in the author's possession. In 
some cases (marked ?), it is probable that the specimens have been misnamed from 
their being found current in other districts with different names.] 


VARIETIES OF THE FHUL, (‘ FLOWER’) 
STAR, AND DOT. 

1 Company’s rupee. Gokula rupee ? 

2 Saronj rupee. 

3 Isl&m&b&d niuhr of Aurangzib. 

4 Vazirs&hi rupee, sun 9. B&l&s&hi ? 
,5 Surat & old Bombay (with a crown). 

6 Korali (in Allah fib fid) with 21. 

7 Srinagar, with 45. S&gar with 45. 

8 Jh&nsi. Also 10. 

9 Sah&ranpGr: common. 

10 Jhfmsi : with 5 leaves, Gwkliar. 

1 1 S&gar with 45. ( vide plate xlv.) 

12 Murshid&hkd. 

13 Barelli, with 30. 

14 Sok&ranp&r, with 9.14J Old Assam. 

15 Old Surat muhr. 

16 .Taiwan or J&l&on ? 

17 Siwfii gold muhr, Aurangzib. 
NagpCir, with 94. Gokulu, with 78. 

18 Common : Ujjain, with 03 or 37. 
Udiptir. 

19 Ark&t. Chilki Arkat, etc. 

20 Private mark of Bcn&res mint (cen- 

tre dot enlarged). 

21 Kora or Corah, with 6. 

22 Ujjain. 

23 Old Farrukh&b&d rupee and mulir. 

24 Bhoratptir. (sec plate xlv.) 

25 Chinawa rupee (Ark&t). 

26 Bliikanir, with 62, 63. 

27 Mais&r, common ; Chandausl. 

VARIETIES OF THE PADAM, * LOTUS ' OR 
1 TREFOIL.’ 

28 Indor, old, with 29. 

29 Ditto. 

B0 Barelli, with 13. 


31 Madras, Sh&hpQr, ’Alina^ar. 

32 New Madras. 

33 Garn&Ii rupee (Ark&t). 

34 Chandur. 

35 Gokula, or Gandas&hi paisk. 

36 K&lpi. 

37 Oujein new. Chanda : common. 

38 K&lpi. 

39 Patna ? Muhr of Dihli ? 

40 Bhartptir pais& (sec plate llv.). 

4 1 Old pais& found in S&gar. 

VARIETIES OF THE TRIstJL, BALA, OR 
‘ TRIDENT.' 

42 Mathurk. J&l&on, S&gar. 

43 Srinagar, with 7. 

44 Old S&gar, K&lpi. 

45 „ J&l&on, etc. 

46 K&lpi pais&, with 43, etc. 

47 Nep&l muhr. (see plate xlv.) 

48 Bhop&l, Bhilsk, ll&thgarh. 

49 Telinga pais&? 

50 Gan jam. 

51 Old Dihli and Farrukh&b&d : common, 
N&gphr of JcswnntR&o. 

52 Nasir Sh&hi, old Narbaddk pais&. 

53 Sult&u Muhammad, „ 

1'HtJL, PADAM FHIJL, ‘FLOWER, KNOT.' 

54 Kot& rupee— and with 57. 

55 Kot& rupee. 

56 Bundi. Kot& v 

57 New Kot&, with 56. 

58 Hard& (Narbaddk). 

59 Kot& variety. Bajranggarh. 

60 Benares, old, small with 80. 

61 Bhikanir, with 26, 62, 63. 

62 „ reverse. 
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BARCHhX, * SPEAR* OR 4 SCEPTRE/ GUDA, 
OR ‘MACE.’ 

64 Jodhpfir. Pfili. 

65 Kochfiman, with 92. Bopfisahi. 

66 JodhpOr. N&gor. 

67 Barelli ? UrcM? Phil. 

JHAR, THtJHAR ; ‘ BRANCH Oil SPRIG.’ 

68 Bhil&rfi. 

69 Jaiptir-Siwfii gold muhr. 

70 Ajmir. 

71 Chitor, Krishnfigarh. 

72 S&limsfihi? (Jaipdr). 

73 Jaiptir rupee and muhr. 

74 Bandarsela ? 

75 Matliurfi. Jaipur. 

76 Chinsfir, with 100. Ud ip Or, Chitor 
old? 

77 Barhfinptir ? 

VARIETIES OF THE ROHU, OR 4 FISH.’ 

78 Gokula paisft. 

79 Oudh, Luklmow old rupee. 

80 Ditto, Barelli. Old Benkres. 

81 Machliskhi of Luklmow. 

82 Benkres old. 

scraj, ‘the sun.’ 

83 New Indor rupee and muhr. 

84 Indor. — Ujjain. 

85 „ copper coin. 

86 Bel patta, Maheswar, with 87. 

87 Lingam y Maheswari rupee. 

88 Batdk, 4 flag or standard of Siva : * 
Skgar rupee (pi. xlv.). Nkgpkr. 

VARIETIES OF THE 4 SWORD : * SHAMSufllf 

89 Chanda, Gwklikr, — common 

90 Haidarkbkd, of Kksim ’Ali. 

91 „ Govind-bakhshi. 

92 Common sliam shin. 

93 Kochkman, with 64. 

94 Nkgpur, with 17. Katmandu (see 

p. 31). Balkh. 

95 (Pistol) Agra paisk. 


VARIETIES OF THE KATAR, OR 4 DAGGER.’ 

96 Akbar II. of Dikii— small. 

97 Narwar. 

98 Bhartpkr. (sec plate xlv.) 

99 Siwai gold muhr of Muhammad Shkh , 

with 13 : small. 

100 The Ankus of Puna. — Chitor. 

NUMERALS AND LETTERS. 

101 (10) Ilali sikkk of Puna, N&gpur. 

1 02 (9 or 1 r) Kewk pakk. Bhilsk ? 

103 (76) Jabalpdr. 

104 (55) Skgar. 

105 (75) Indor old rupee. 

106 a (4 1) Old Nfigpdr : 
b (9) New do. 1 

107 Tchri, Bandulkhaiul, illegible. 

108 sri) Sriskhi rupee of Ajmir. 

109 (£ b) Haidari of MaisCir. 

110 (^j-j" gdj cow’) Chitor; from the pro- 

verb regarding the slaughter by 
Akbar. 44 gao mare ke pdp” 

111 nd) Gold muhr, unknown 5 

112 (TlfJ nd) Debased Dilili gold inuhr, 

san 29. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

113 (shell) Bliktgkon in Nopkl. 

114 (Fanja y 4 fists’) Almorah. 

115 Sklimsklii, date 1 1 99. (see plate xlv.) 

116 ,, Varieties. 

117 

118 Mewari paisa. 

119 Kukureti, neai Pannkli in Bandal- 

klmnd (the god Hunumkn ?) 

120 (elephant.) Nagar, Patan, Sopdr? 

Sti uek by Tip 6 ? 

121 ( Ohhatdy ‘the royal umbrella’) on 

some of Muhammad Shkh and Shkh 
’Alain’s Dilili coins. 

122 Variety of „ 

123 Etkwa inuhr. 

124 Jhknsi. 

125 The swastika emblem of the 7th Jina, 

found on some coins. 


1 The distinguishing symbol of the old Nftgpkr rupee, struck at the Chanda and 
Hingan Ghkt mints was as above, a Markthi 4J. "When Bach ft Rfio and Dr. Gordon 
had charge of the mint, their mark was a flag (88). The new Nkgpkri since 1825 
has the figure 9 above this flag. Other minor varieties arc marked as follows the 
Yeswant Jtko Nhgpdri, by -+. ; the Man-Bhat-Skbi, by = ; the Ugno-S&hi, by a 
Markthi 10 (fig. 101) ; the Rfimji Tantia has a half moon w ; the Narsingh Eko 
the same with a dot in the centre m/ ; the Siva ltko, the same with a dot on one 

side v* There are many more, hut they are not considered chalan or 4 current.’ 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE GOLD AND SILVER 
CURRENCIES OF INDIA. 

[As the general subject of metallic currencies i? just now attracting 
the serious attention of the European public, it may be useful that I 
should recapitulate briefly the facts to be gathered from the detached 
notices of the coins of the various kingdoms and diverse epochs illus- 
trated in the preceding pages, which throw light upon the little known 
history of Indian -mintages ; and further, that 1 should complete the 
review by exhibiting the action of our own civilization on the cir- 
culating media of these later days, especially in reference to the im- 
portant question of the institution and organization of the gold coinage 
as a legal tender, and its eventual supersession as such in 183G. 

I have elsewhere expressed an opinion that the people of Hin- 
dustan, in very early times, had independently achieved considerable 
progress in the art of coining ; even before Greek civilization reached 
them through the influence of Alexander’s expedition, and the sub- 
sequent settlement in India proper of the Bactrian-Hcllcnes. Indeed, 
we are able to trace by the produce itself, each phase of mint de- 
velopment and each successive effort of invention tending to the pro- 
duction of a perfect coin. The earliest movement is seen in the 
fabrication of irregularly outlined flat pieces of silver or copper, of fixed 
weights, whose currency is marked by the symbols of consecutive 
dynasties, punched at hazard on their surface's. Next, we remark a 
more careful rounding off of the metal, and the application of a single 
die over the whole of one surface, the other being left blank. As we 
proceed, we meet with complete coins; hut these are cast in moulds, 
and may possibly indicate separate and independent progress. Suc- 
cessive modifications and improvements are observable in either class, 
which it is not necessary to follow more at large in this place: and, finally, 
we arrive at excellent specimens of an issue of fairly coined money, 
seemingly local in Northern Hindustan,' which there is good reason to 
assign to a period prior to the advent of the Greeks. Coins of these 
epochs have been found in silver, copper, bronze, and lead ; the non- 
discovery of any examples in gold does not necessarily lead to the 
inference that the metal was not used for coining purposes; but 
merely amounts to the fact that, if used, it was of rare occurrence. 


Coins of the Beh.it type. Article X. 
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The Bactrian-Greeks, as far as their Indian provinces tell the tale, 
would appear to have restricted themselves to a currency of the two 
metals, silver and copper. Their successors, the Indo-Scythians again, 
discontinued the issue of a silver currency, and supplied its place by a 
gold coinage ; increasing, simultaneously, the weight of the copper 
pieces. There is some uncertainty as to the dates of succeeding 
dynasties ; but we find the Guptas, — who imitated the devices of the 
Indo-Scythian money, — in possession of a copious gold currency in 
their eastern provinces on the Ganges, aided by a limited silver, but 
sufficient copper medium of exchange ; while their dominions towards 
the Western coast were supplied almost exclusively with a silver coin- 
age based upon the mintages of the Sah kings of Saurashtra (Gujarat) ; 
who in their own case had previously copied the style of the Greek 
hemi -drachmas of Apollodotus and other sovereigns. Here we must 
pass over centuries, and present our next tableau in the time of 
the Brahman kings of Kabul and the ran jab (about the 10 th cen- 
tury a.d.). In this instance also the currency is confined to silver 
and copper. Mahmud, and his successors of the Ghazni dynasty, em- 
ployed gold in addition to the lower metals. At the period immediately 
preceding the Muhammadan occupation of India (a.h. 587, a.d. 1191) 
the northern provinces of Hindustan were furnished with a currency 
composed of a combination of silver and copper mixed in uncertain 
proportions : while the Kahtor monarchs of Kanauj still continued to 
issue gold. The former coins, which were entitled after the capital, 
Dilli'wals ( J^Jj), 1 were adopted by the Patkan Sultans of India, and 
a middle currency of such incorporated metals remained in use up to the 
time of Baber (a.h. 930, a.d. 1523-24). Simultaneously with the 
retention of this type of the local money, the Muhammadans intro- 
duced modified forms of dirhams and dinars, of equal weights (174 
grains). At what relative proportion these stood to each other we 
are left to conjecture, as history is silent on the subject, and the coins 
themselves afford us no means of instituting a comparison. The lower 
currency was completed by a copper coinage, which in some cases 
extended to so minute a division as 17.4 grains. 

The celebrated Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.h. 725, a.d. 1324-5) 
introduced an infinite variety of new coins of all descriptions, and 
evidently remodelled the rates, together with the weights of his 
currency. The gold coinage was raised from 174 to 200 grains, and 
the silver reduced from the former amount to 140 grains. But his 
grand effort at finance seems to have been reserved for the production 

1 Inscription of a.h. 587 (a.d. 1191) on tho Mosque of the Kutb at Dibit; the 
original reads preferably Dilltkl, but the Tfij ul Mliasir determines the word as 
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of a scheme of a representative currency (founded on the Chinese paper 
credit system) in which copper and brass tokens were stamped with an 
authoritative impress of value, whether as the equivalent of gold or 
silver; and in addition, parallel representatives of the ordinary sub- 
divisions of each, were issued to complete the currency. This attempt, 
after producing countless troubles, and resulting in utter failure— even 
under the guidance of an absolute and unscrupulous tyrant — was 
abandoned definitively before the expiration of three years from the 
first promulgation of the ordinance. I need not notice the minor 
incidents of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s mint administration, further 
than to note a seeming reversion to the previous system of weights in 
the latter part of his reign. Nor need I more fully advert to the 
state of the currency under his successors, beyond remarking that 
Baber seems to have designed to substitute his Central ‘Asian scheme 
of coinage in place of the then existing local distribution of the 
currency. However, when Shir Sliah had driven Humayun out of 
India (a.it. 949, a.d. 1541) lie entered upon a general reform of the 
coinage, which had the effect of introducing the now universal rupee, 
and abolishing the unsatisfactory compound of mixed metals ; in ad- 
dition to simplifying the lower coinage, by its reduction to a fixed and 
determined standard of pure copper, 1 representing the dam, which we 
must suppose had previously been minted in billon. 2 

At length we reach an epocli when we have no longer to depend 
upon the coins as our only data, but arc able to cite written and con- 
temporary authority for the illustration of our subject. Akbar’a minister, 
Abu’lfazl, has preserved to us a full and complete record of his 
master’s mint arrangements; from this we discover that the autho- 
ritative standard of the day was copper, based upon the dam, which is 
defined as “ a copper coin, in weight 5 tanks, or 1 tola, 8 mashas, and 
7 rat(s, in value the 40th part of a rupee.” The text of the ‘ Ayfn-i 
Akberf * goes on to declare the weight and value of the gold and silver 
coins, the equivalents of each being expressed in dams, and their relative 
exchangeable value inter se being for the moment altogether ignored. 3 
In this same measure of value all the revenues of the empire are esti- 
mated, indeed, it would appear from an incidental notice in connexion 
with the subject of relative values, that the definition of the worth of 

1 I have estimated this coin at 323.5 grains; pieces now inexistence weigh as 
high as 322 grs. (See ‘ Numismatic Chronicle/ xv. 1852.) 

* “ The dhm/’ says Ab&'lfazl, “was formerly called pysahand also Bahloli.” — 
Bahlol Lodi’s mixed coinage contributes isolated specimens that might well represent 
the requisite value, as tested by present assays ; but there is an absence of uniformity 
in the general results that forbids our recognising any specific class of higher or 
lower equivalents. 

3 Gladwin’s ‘Ayin-i Akberi/ i. p. 37. 
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gold by any silver estimate, was — like the rupee itself — a novelty. 1 
The materials afforded by the text of the ‘ Ayfn-i Akberi,’ whether 
tested by the valuation in dams, or by the equivalents subsequently 
given of the rupee correspondents of the several descriptions of muhrs> 
equally establish the result that gold stood to silver as 1 to 9.4. 
The rupees, it will be seen, were themselves of various standards, 
ranging from the 39 dams of the old round rupee, to the 40 dams of 
the square jalall ; and, in fact, it is acknowledged in one place that 
even the estimated rates were uncertain in their application, and that 
the silver coin was left to find its own level in the market.* 

I now arrive at the period when British influence is felt upon the 
the currencies of India, anil as this is a subject connected with which 
much misunderstanding and some misrepresentation have taken place, 
I secure myself from any possible prejudice or favor by permitting the 
Government to state its own case, in extracts from the legislative 
enactments promulgated from time to time. The history is unsatis- 
factory in its earlier portions, and incomplete towards its end, where, 
it is clear, much remains intentionally untold. 

Regulation XXXV. of 1793 . — Piusvmulh. — “A Regulation for 
re-enacting, with amendments, the Rules passed on the 20th June, 
24th October, and 31st Xovember, 1792, and subsequent dates, for 
the reform of the Gold and Silver Coin in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 
and for prohibiting the currency of any Gold or Silver Coin in those 
provinces, but the 19th Sun Sicca Rupees and the 19th Sun Gold 
Mohurs.” 

“ Sec. 1. . . The Bicca rupee of the 19th cun is the established 

silver coin of the country, and the rupee in which the public revenues 
are payable. It was with a view to render it the general measure 
of value, that Government determined in the year 1773, that all 
rupees coined in future should bear the impression of the 19th sun or 
year of the reign ofShah Alum. . . “ The rules by which the gold 
coin has been regulated have been productive of evils, similar to those 
which have prevailed with regard to the silver coin. Under the 
native administrations, and until the year 17GG, the gold mohur w r as 
not considered as a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor w r as the number of rupees* for which it was to pass 

1 When A/.ad-abdaulab u was sent to Kandes, Itfijk Tudermull made the price of 
gold mohurs to be estimated in rupees:’' i. p. 39. The original Persian text is 
somewhat obscure in* this passage ; and the MS. copies vary in the wording of the 
sentence; but Gladwin seems to have fathomed the real meaning. 

2 “ Although the market price is sometimes more or less than 40 dhms, yet this 
value is always set upon it in comparative calculations."— Ay'm-i Akberi, i. 35. Tho 
original passage is quoted in the body of note 2 p. 5, suprd. 
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current ever fixed by the Government. It was struck for the con- 
venience of individuals, and the value of it, in the markets, fluctuated 
like other commodities : silver being the metal which was the general 
measure of value throughout the country. In the year ’1766, the 
value of the gold coin, with respect to the silver, was first fixed, and 
the former coin declared a legal tender of payment. A gold mohur 
was struck, and ordered to pass for fourteen sicca rupees. But as this 
coin (calculating according to the relative value of the two metals) 
was much below the worth of the silver, in the number of rupees 
for which it was ordered to pass, it was found impossible to render 
it current, and it was accordingly called in ; and a new gold mohur, 
being that now current, was issued in 17G9, which was directed to 
pass as a legal tender of payment for sixteen sicca rupees. The 
intrinsic worth of this coin was estimated to be equal to* the nominal 
value of it, or as nearly so as was deemed necessary to render it 
current at the prescribed rate.” [The Regulation then goes on to 
enumerate the difficulties attendant upon giving free currency to these 
coins, 1 and proceeds to say :] “ The means which appear best calculated 

1 Sir James Steuart, in his work, entitled ‘Tin Principles of Money applied to 
the present state of the Coin of Bengal’ (a.o. 1772), gives us some* interesting 
details as to the aim and object of the original establishment of the gold currency of 
Bengal, and the want of success that attended the measures of (Jovemmeiit, confessed 
to in the above Regulation. lie says . “ It has been observed, that this coin, called 
gold uiohurs, had been formerly coined at Dchli, of the same weight and fineness 
with the sicca rupee of Bengal and other countries of Hindustan ; but that they passed 
conventionally, having no legal denomination . . In 1766, . . it was proposed, as an 
expedient for augmenting the currency of specie to make a coinage of gold, . . and 

the direc tors of this operation, pitching upon fifteen Areot rupees as the value of one 
gold moliur, instead of estimating the value of these fifteen Arcot rupees by the fine 
metal contained in them, estimated them by their current value, which was above the 
proportion of their intrinsic worth. Not satisfied with this first deviation from prin- 
ciples, they added to the mohur (already over-rated in its proportion to the fifteen 
silver Arcot rupees) no less than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitrary. 
So when this gold eurrrncy came abroad, it proved to be no less than 17^ per cent, 
worse in payments than silver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Surat,” 
pp. 26, 27. 

“The people of that country (Bengal) had been so long accustomed to silver 
coin, that they never would, except when forced to it, receive the mohurs in payment. 
So the Company was obliged to make a new regulation in 1769, little better than the 
former. At last the gold currency fell all together to many per cent, below its 
intrinsic value, according to the saying, Dum vitant stulti , vitia in con tr aria 
currant” 

Sir J. Steuart, at p. 30 et sey., gives us the weight and standard of these coins : — 

The 1766 mohur was 20 carats fine, or 20-24ths : full weight, 179*66 grs., 
proportion of fine gold, 149*72 grains: issued as the equivalent of 14 rupees. 

The rupee being 179*66 grs. in full weight, and containing 175*92 grs. of fine 
silver. 

The mohur of 1769, full weight 190*773 grs., contained* 190*086 grs. of fine 
gold : the value being fixed at 16 rupees : the silver currency remaining as before. 

Our author continues : “ Now if we go upon the supposition we have hitherto 
adopted, viz., that the proportion of the metals in India was supposed to be at 
14 to 1 ; then in this coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated nearly 5J per cent.” 
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to render the gold mohur gcnorally current, are to declare it receivable 
at all the public treasuries, and in all public payments throughout the 
provinces, at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees.” 

Sec. 2. defines weight and standards, or — 

“Gold mohurs, 190*894 troy grs. : Assay, compared with English 
standard gold, better, 1 car. 3 \ grs. 

“ Sicca rupees, 179f grs. : Assay, compared with English standard 
silver, better, 13 dwts.*’ 

Sec. 3. specifies that these gold mohurs “aro to bo considered 
a legal tender of payment in all public and private transactions . . 

at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees and further defines penalties for 
their refusal by the native Treasurers ; and to complete the authorita- 
tive currency, it is even declared in Sec. 20, that “ no person shall 
recover in any court of judicature . . any sum of money, under a 

bond or other writing, or any agreement, written or verbal, entered 
into after the above-mentioned date, by which any sum of money shall 
be stipulated to be paid in any species of rupees, excepting sicca 
rupees or gold mohurs of the 19tli sun, or the halves and quarters 
of each.” 

Reg. VI. of 1794 postpones to 10th April, 1794, the operations 
of Secs. 18, 19, 20, and 23 “as regards the silver coin.” 

Reg. LIX of 1795 further postpones the operation of these 
Rules to 20th April, 179G. 

Reg. LXI. of 1795 refers merely to the amount of loss which is 
to be held to reduce these rupees below the standard. 

Regs. I. of 1797, V. of 1801, and XXXYI1I. of 1803 relate to 
exemption from duties of gold and silver coins. 

Reg. XLV. of 1803 gives effect to the arrangement for the mintage 
of Lucknow or Furrukkabad rupees, of the “ same si zc and form as 
the 19th sun sicca rupees”; weight and standard to be hereafter 
determined. 

Sec. 25 is, in effect, to the same tenor as Sec. 20 of Reg. 
XXXY. of 1793, except that gold mohurs are not alluded to; but 
Sec. 42 explains, that “ whereas the gold coin, denominated gold 
mohurs, has never obtained an extensive circulation in the ceded 
provinces, in consequence of silver having been the general measure of 
value in those provinces, from time immemorial ; and whereas, during 
the government of the Nawab Yizir, the value of the gold mohurs 
in circulation, with relation to the silver coin, was never fixed ; and, 
whereas the coinage of gold mohurs has been long discontinued by the 
Native Government of the said provinces, as w r ell as the adjacent 
foreign states; it is not, therefore, judged necessary, at present, to 
establish a gold coinage in the provinces in question. The gold 
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mohurs shall be permitted to be circulated in the ceded provinces 
as heretofore, according to the value which individuals receiving and 
paying the same shall determine; but, gold mohurs shall not be 
considered to be a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor shall they bear any fixed rate of value, compared with 
reference to the silver coin . . established by this Regulation.” 

Sec. 43 et seq. provides for the copper coinage. 

Reg. LIY. of 1803 postpones the operation of Sec. 20, Reg. 
XXXV. of 1793, to 16th August for the province of Chittagong. 

Reg. XII. of 1805, Sec. 13, declares that after a fixed date, “no 
money will be received in payment of the public revenue (in Cuttack), 
excepting Calcutta sicca rupees or gold mohurs of the 19th sun.” 

Sec. 15 extends the penal provisions of Sec. 20, Reg. XXXV. of 
1793 to the same province. 

Reg. III. of 1806 specifies the weight and standard of the Luck- 
now sicca rupee, introduced by Reg. XLY. of 1803, viz.: 173grs. 
troy. Touch, or parts of §ne silver, in 100, 95*5; alloy, 4*5. 

Reg. IV. of 1807 refers to rupees alone, and determines the rates 
at which rupees of sorts shall be received and issued in the ceded 
provinces. Sec. 8 makes the same applicable to Cuttack. 

Reg. XIII. of 1807 rescinds the penalties named in bees. 20 and 
21, Reg. XXXV. of 1793, and in parallel sections applicable to local 
divisions of the country ; it being admitted that in many cases, “ the 
penalty of non-recovery by judicial process is not only a hardship to 
the individual, but is repugnant to the ends of justice.” 

Reg. II. of 1812 defines duties on the coinage of bullion. 

Secs. 10 and 11 specify the weight and value of the Benares 
rupee as 175 grs. troy. Touch, or pure silver, 168*875 ; alloy. 6*125. 

Reg. XVII. of 1817, Secs. 9, 10, and 11 prescribe punishments 
for counterfeiting, debasing, etc. 

Reg. XIV. of 1818. — The preamble states, “ The high standards 
established for the gold mohur and sicca rupee, having been found 
productive of many inconveniences, both to individuals and the public, 

. . [but] as a reduction in the value of the sicca rupee, from 

its being in a groat measure the money of account, both in private 
and public transactions, would necessarily change the terms of all 
existing contracts, and might be productive of embarrassment and 
trouble, it has been determined to leave the rupee unaltered in this 
respect ; and the new Calcutta sicca rupee will consequently contain 
the same quantity of fine silver as that heretofore struck, and, being of 
the same intrinsic value, wall circulate on the same terms. The mint 
proportions of silver and gold, being, it is believed, inaccurately esti- 
mated at present, and it being also desirable that an uniformity in this 
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respect should be introduced at the three Presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, it has been thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency, in order to raise the value of lino gold to fine silver, from 
the present rates of 1 to 14 861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold mohur 
will still continue to pass current at the rate of sixteen rupees. Tor 
the purposes and objects above enumerated ” it is enacted, etc. 

Sec 1, par. 2nd. — “ The weight and standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mohur . . shall be as follows 1 ” : — 

Gold mohur ... weight 204710 grs. ... fine gold 187*651 ... alloy 17*059 
Sicca rupee ... weight 191916 grs. ... fine silver 175-923 ... alloy 15*993 

Beg. Y. of 1819 refers to mint and bullion details. 

Beg. XI. of 1819 discontinues the coinage of the Benares rupee, and 
limits “ the legal currencies in the territories subordinate ” to Bengal 
“ to two, namely the Calcutta and Furruckabad rupee.” The latter is 
specified at — Weight, 180*231 grs.,; pure silver, 165*215; alloy, 
15*019 = ll-12tlis pure and 1-1 2th alloy. 

Sec. 10 secures an equitable arrangement for bonds, etc., “not 
expressed in Furruckabad rupees.” 

Beg. Y. of 1821 regulates the rates at which Benares and Fur- 
ruckabad rupees shall be received in payment of revenue. 

1 To exemplify how Governments keep their own laws, 1 extract from ‘ Allen's 
Indian Mail' of 1854, a statement of manifest authenticity regarding certain mint 
operations sanctioned during the continued currency of this Regulation ■ — “The 
market of Calcutta has invariably exhibited a great difference of price between tho 
pure gold mohurs of old standard and those of the new one-twelfth alloy standard. 
For seven years — that is, from 1818 to 1825 — the Calcutta mint coined nothing but 
new-standard gold mohurs ; but in 1825-26, the Government having had a large 
receipt of gold from the Burmese, and having obtained also a considerable remit- 
tance of gold from Madras, consequent upon the substitution of rupees for pagodas 
in the currency of that presidency, this Government gold was. for the sale of t?ie 
profit , coined into gold mohurs of the old standard, — Regulation XIV. of 1818 pre- 
scribing one-twelfth alloy for the Cab utta gold, notwithstanding. 'There were 
above four lacs of old gold pieces struck in the Mint, and sold at the general 
Treasury at the price of the day. But it was only in 1829 that a similar privilege 
was conceded to private bullion-merchants. The consequence, however, of con- 
ceding to them the privilege of obtaining coin of the old standard was, that in the 
six years from the date when it commenced to 1835, when the new Act took the 
privilege away, nearly as much private gold bullion was brought to be coined as in 
the eleven preceding years : and when the privilege was taken aw r ay, there was a 
very limited coinage of the new gold coin, and that coinage was principally of 
Government gold.” — After the passing of the Act of 1835, the mint speculations 
would seem to have been less successful ; at least, if we are to credit the following, 
which is affirmed under similar authority with the passages just quoted:— “The 
difference of price even of unstamped pure gold, as compared with stamped onc-twelfth 
alloy coin was such, that the Mint Committee of Calcutta, in the vear 1836, applied to 
Government, and obtained leavo to sell the Government bullion in its possession 
instead of coining it. The calculation of profit w r as based on a comparison, not 
with the par fixed for receipts into the Government treasury (viz. fifteen of silver for 
one of gold), but with the price at which the same gold would sell as a coin ; showing 
evidently that our stamp gave no additional value, but the contrary,” 
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Reg. II. of 1824 abolishes the mint at Furruckabad. 

Reg. VII. of 1833 alters the weight of the new Furruckabad 
rupee, and assimilates it to the legal currency of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and adjusts the weight of Calcutta sicca rupees 
thus : — 

Calcutta sicca rupee ... weight 192 grs. ... fine 176 ... alloy 16 « 

Furruckabad rupee ... weight 180 grs. ... fine 165 ... alloy 15 

The tola or sicca weight 180 grs., introduced (as stated in detail 
at p. 7, suprd). 

Act XVII of 1835, Sec. 7 declares, “ and be it enacted, that the 
under-mentioned gold coins only shall henceforth be coined at the 
mints within the territories of the East India Company : — 

1st. — A gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 grs. 
troy, and of the following standard, viz.: ll-12ths, or»165grs., of 
pure gold; 1-1 2th, or 15 grs. of alloy” : with proportionate sub- 
divisions. 

Sec. 8 defines the devices these coins are to bear. 

Sec. 9. “ And be it enacted, that no gold coin shall henceforward 

be a legal tender of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company.” 1 (Passed 17th August, 1835). 

Act XXI. of 1835 defines the weight and value of the copper 
currency, in the Presidency of Bengal, as follows : — 

“ 1. — Pice, weighing 100 grs. troy. 

“ 2. — A double-pice, 200 grs. troy. 

“3. — A pie, or l-12th of an anna piece, 33^ grs.” 

Sec. 2 enacts that “the said pice shall be a legal tender for l-64th 
of the Company’s rupee, and the said double-pice for l-32d of the 
Company’s rupee, and the said pie for 1-1 92d of the Company's rupee.” 
(Passed 7th December, 1835). 

Act XIII. of 1836 directs that the Calcutta sicca rupee shall cease 
to be a legal tender from the 1st January, 1838 ; but shall bo received 
at public Treasuries by weight, subject to one pie for re-coinage : and 
further limits the circulation of certain local copper coins. 

Act XXXI. of 1837 merely refers to devices. 

Act XXI. of 1838 authorises the “coinage and issuing of any 
silver coins of a value represented in even annas, or sixteenths of the 

1 As there arc no Preambles to the Acts, we are left to discover the reasons which 
led to this abrupt announcement. ‘ The Minutes of Consultation in Council* might 
perhaps disclose the guiding motive. In this instance, however, silence need not be 
taken for discreet reticence, for many good and valid reasons suggest themselves as 
warranting the course pursued. Ana in regard to the new aspect that the gold 
discoveries have since given to the comparative values of the precious metals, it is to 
be remembered that at the moment of the passing of this Act, gold stood relatively 
to silver at over 15 to 1 in the local markets. 
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Company's rupee/* of the same standard as the higher denominations. 

Act XXXI. of 1839 prescribes punishment “for drilling, defacing, 
or debasing current coin,” etc. 

Act XIII. of 1844 is an Act for the withdrawal from circulation 
of the Trisoolee pyoe in the province of Benares. 

# Act XXII. of 1844 merely extends Act XXI. of 1835 to all “the 
territories of the East India Company/' 

Act VI. of 1847 refers to the copper currency of the Straits’ 
Settlements. 

To complete the series of Government documents, I append to the 
more formal legislative enactments, the substance of the notification of 
the 22nd of December, 1 852 ; which, in its opening paragraph, like- 
wise sufficiently explains the nature of the intermediate order of 1841/ 

“ No. 26. Fort William, Financial Department, 22nd December, 
1852. — Notification. — By Sec. 9, Act XVII. of 1835 of the Govern- 
ment of India, it was enacted, that thenceforward no gold coin should 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the Territories of the East 
India Company ; and, accordingly, gold ceased from the date of the 
passing of the Act to be a legal tender of payment in the Company's 
Territories in India.” 

“But, by a Proclamation issued on the 13th January, 1841, officers 
in charge of public treasuries were authorized freely to receive gold 
coins, struck in conformity with the provisions of the same Act XVII. 
of 1835, at the rates indicated by the denomination of the pieces, 
until they should have passed certain limits of lightness, set forth in a 
table published with the Proclamation, or until further orders; and 
gold coins have been thus received in liquidation of public demands up 
to the present date.” 

“ Notice is now given . . that on and after that date 

[1st January, 1853,] no gold coin will be received on account of 
payments due, or in any way to be made to the Government 2 . . 

1 I have not failed to examine this Proclamation. It specifies the devices 
( Reverse : “A lion and a palm-tree") for the new gold coinage, “ in conformity with 
Act XVII. of 1835"; and proceeds: “officers in charge of public treasuries are 
hereby authorized freely to receive these gold coins at the rates, until further orders, 
respectively denoted by the denomination of the pieces, until they shall have passed 
the limits of lightness allowed for wear, laid down in the annexed table, when they 
will only be receivable as bullion, and be subject to a deduction of one per cent, for 
seignorage." 

2 I do not ordinarily permit myself to criticise the acts of the Government of 
India ; but these orders seem fairly to demand a passing notice. Viewing the 
peculiar element of suspicion of motives so strong in Asiatic minds, ana tho 
importance the natives of India attach to every varying phase of the dealings of 
their rulers, it is clear that the “ Resolution" of 1852 was neither wise nor politic ; it 
is doubtful whether, under the circumstances, it was just. The reservation 
of “ until further orders," so cl umsily’in sorted in the Proclamation of 1841 ? might 
convey its special meaning to the ear of an English lawyer, but it is not likely to 
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Gold will continue as heretofore, to be received into any of the mints 
. . for coinage, under the Act and ltules at present in force for 

the coinage of gold, but Mint certificates for gold coins will be dis- 
charged in gold only, and no such certificate for gold will be accepted 
in any public treasury in liquidation of public demands, or on account 
of any payment to the Government whatever.” 1 

♦ 

The Madras and Bombay Governments seem to have pertinaciously 
abstained from legislating on coinages and currencies, and their 
Statute Books arc altogether silent on these subjects, until the action 
of the Supreme Government is brought to bear on them in 1835. 
Sucli being the case, I am unable to elucidate the measures of Mint 
progress in the minor Presidencies. 

have borne its full significance to the intelligence of the Native banker : apart from 
this, it is clearly a question whether the tenor of the Proclamation itself did not 
imply an understood obligation on the part of Government, to receive back the gold 
coined and issued under its provisions, coupled as those provisions were with the 
inducements held out to aid the circulation, that the officers of Government were 
enjoined “freely to receive these gold coins at the rates” etc.; the only obvious 
restriction, beyond the formal u until further orders,” being that the pieces should 
not have “ passed the limits of lightness allowed for wear ” etc. 

1 The same writer in 4 Allen’s Indian Mail,’ 185*, who clearly has had access to 
official documents, thus elucidates the motive and object of the Order of 1852: — “We 
have explained the condition of the gold coin of India, and the erroneous principles 
adopted for its manufacture. Things continued in this state when the gold of 
California and Australia began to affect the market, and to change the relative value 
of that metal to silver. The first considerable increase in the import of gold at 
Calcutta was in the year 1848-19, and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, in 
that and the following years, for conversion into low-standard lion-device pieces, 
[XVII. of 1835]. The sending of gold to the mint at this period was in reality a 
mere sale of the metal to Government for silver, at the par rate of 15 to 1, which 
then began to prevail as the market rate. The Mint certificates, obtained for gold 
delivered, were immediately paid in at that par, in satisfaction of Government dues, 
or were negotiated at the banks, where silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount in rupees at the par in question. 
The gold thus, when coined by the Mint, remained as a dead balance in the Govern- 
ment treasury, not being issuable at the par of 15 to 1, in the condition of base 
standard coin, to which it had been manufactured. Besides this process of gold 
accumulation through deliveries at the Calcutta Mint, low standard coin, previously 
issued, began also to be paid into the treasury, at the established par rate in ordinary 
transactions [under the Proclamation of 1841] ; so that out of a total amount 
of lion-device gold mohurs, not exceeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, which 
was the value of the coinage up to that date, as before shown, more than fifty 
lacs were, in 1852, in deposit in the Government treasury as a dead unserviceable 
balance. It was at this time that the Government of India began to contemplate 
measures for converting its entire 5 per cent. Debt into Stocks at 4 per cent. The 
prospect, therefore, of having the balance to which the Government looked for the 
means of completing this operation rendered unserviceable for the purpose by the 
substitution of gold coin, not a legal tender, for the rupees claimable by the public 
creditors who might elect to receive payment in cash, was by no means agreeable. 
A prompt remedy was necessary, and tne question being referred to the Court of 
Directors, the desire to adhere still to their old principles suggested that the 
low standard gold coin, not being a legal tender, tne receipt of it by Government 
should be altogether stopped ; aud this was accordingly done in 1853, by public 
notice in the Gazette of Calcutta.” 
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Having completed this summary review of the gold and Bilver 
coinages, I now revert to Prinsep’s Tables. 1 — E.T.] 

Table of the Coinages issued from the Calcutta Mint from 1801-2 

to 1832-33. 


Official Year 

Government and Individuals, 



Total sikkft rupees. 

Gold. 



Silver. 



HA. R. 

A. 

p. 

8\. B. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,226 

12 

0 

31,56,366 

8 

0 

1802-3 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736 

8 

0 

47,92,584 

8 

0 

1803-4 

89,490 

8 

0 

77,11,674 

4 

0 

78,31,170 

12 

0 

1804-5 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060 

12 

0 

1,02,05,000 

12 

0 

1805 6 

1,30,454 

0 

0 

71,20,322 

12 

0 

72,50,776 

12 

0 

iaofi-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198 

12 

0 

1,64,05,972 

4 

0 

18"7-8 

2,31,752 

4 

0 

1,45,80,126 

0 

0 

1,48,11,878 

4 

0 

1808-9 

50,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380 

4 

0 

1,11,81,181 

0 

0 

1809-10 

31,885 

8 

0 

82,76,886 

0 

0 

83,08,771 

8 

0 

1810-11 

10,29,656 

0 

0 

1,65,81,865 

0 

2 

1,76,11,521 

0 

2 

1811 12 

18,54,703 

9 

4 

83,83,885 

12 

1 

1,02,38,589 

5 

5 

1812-13 

12,56,319 

0 

0 

78,51,046 

10 

0 

91,07,365 

10 

0 

1813 14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166 

11 

11 

39,23,020 

H 

7 

1814 15 

1.5,01,904 

14 

8 

71,29,817 

15 

1 

86,31,782 

13 

9 

1815 10 

9,35,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,403 

5 

5 

1,49,12,450 

9 

5 

1816-17 

13,03,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114 

5 

6 

2,35,11,315 

4 

2 

1817-18 

15,67,279 

9 

4 

55,15,411 

7 

8 

70,82,691 

1 

0 

1818 19 

3,63,105 

6 

8 

1,60,40,247 

2 

7 

1,70,03,352 

9 

3 

1819-20 

5,37,670 

9 

4 

2,63,46,438 

13 

3 

2,68,84,109 

6 

7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,215 

6 

11 

1,16,62,261 

6 

11 

1821-22 

4,20,331 

13 

4 

7 1,58,694 

4 

5 

78,85,026 

1 

o ! 

1822 23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 i 

68,52,391 

7 

8 

71,31,602 

14 

4 i 

1823-24 

1,26,509 

0 

0 

49,18,564 

6 

5 

50,75,073 

6 

5 ! 

1824-25 

29,72,948 

6 

8 

' 69,66,557 

2 

3 

99,39,505 

8 

11 i 

1825-20 

33,65,020 

5 

4 

1 97,19,093 

15 

1 

1,30,44,114 

4 

5 : 

1826- 27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,615 

0 

0 

1,15,24,447 

0 

0 

1827 28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

66,69,149 

15 

0 

11,48,765 

15 

0 

1828-29 

5,01,296 

0 

0 

57,00,840 

2 

11 

62,02,136 

2 

11 

1829- 30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,95,484 

11 

5 

94,19,516 

11 

5 

1830-31 

17,58,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496 

7 

8 

55, 72,392 

7 

8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 : 

44,77,722 

14 

4 

03,17,114 

14 

4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479 

15 

8 

1,00,61,503 

15 

8 


3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

30,19.70,375 

1 

5 

33,38,33,3G1 

6 

1 


COl'PElt 

COINAGE. 






From 1801 to 1813 


... 10,99,170 

5 

6 




1813 to 1825- 

26 

... 5,87,785 

6 

6 




1826-27 to 1832 

33 

.. 16,11,461 

1 

5 










— 

32,98,416 

13 

5 




Total sikkh rupees. 


33,71,31,778 

3 

6 


1 [I had designed, as I intimated in a note p. 41, to have omitted all the details of 
the working of tne Indian Mints. However, as I have since found reason to believe 
that a general return of the currencies issued by the East India Company would 
possess an interest with European readers, I have determined to abbreviate the re- 
dundances of Prinsep’s forms, and endeavoured to complete the several statements, 
as far as possible, from documents in the East India House, which have been most 
liberally placed at my disposition by Col. Svkes.] 
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Table of Silver Coinage in the Provincial Mints. 



Benares. 

Famikb&bAd. 

Mgar. 

From 1804-5 to 1832-3, inch 

11,14,79,898 6 6 

7,74,66,519 3 11 

53,99,282 8 6 

Of which sum private bullion . . . 

6,67,85,649 13 8 

3,10,18,509 10 5 

7,89,496 2 4 
46,09,786 6 2 

Government ditto 

4,46,94,348 8 10 

4,64,48,009 9 6 

Value of copper coinage up to 
the Bamc period 

13,90,140 0 0 

75,594 12 3 

2,83,388 0 0 

Total 

11,28,70,038 6 6 

7,75,42,114 0 2 

56,82,670 8 6 


Coinage at the Calcutta Mint Sikk& Rs. 33,71,31,778 

Coinage at Benhres „ 10,68,15,663 

Coinage at Farrukhkbad „ 7,26,95,732 

Coinage at S&gar „ 53,27,503 

Total Coinage of the Bengal Presidency from 1801-33 : Sikkk Rs. 52,09,70,676 


[It will be seen that tlie totals in the preceding Tables are given in sikka 
and in Farrukhubad rupees. Act XVII. of 1835 introduced the Com- 
pany’s rupee ns the one uniform currency of all India ; this coin is composed 
of 165 grains of silver and 15 ‘of alloy, and stands the declared equivalent of 
the old Bombay, Madras, Farrukbabad, and Sonat rupees — being defined as cor- 
responding in value to of the superseded Calcutta sikka rupee. All Govern- 
ment accounts, subsequent to the date of the passing of this Act, are therefore 
made up in the new or standard Company’s rupee. 

Table of the value of Gold and Silver Coined in the Mints of Calcutta , 
Madras , and Bombay in each year from 1833-34 to 1854-55. 

(From Official Returns at the India House.) 



CALCUTTA. 

i MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

j TOTAL. 


Gold. 

J Silver. 

1 Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

j Gold, 

I Silver. 


Value In 

Value in 

Vn'ue in 

Value in 

Value in 

Value in 

] Value in 
Co.’s Rs. 

^ Value In 
Co.’s Us. 


Co.'s Hi. 

Co.'s Rs 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s its. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Ks, 

1833-34 

26,48,593 ; 1,23,47,561 

39,58.800 

43,11,500 


10,83,156 

66.07,393 

1,77,42,217 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

16,84,838 

11,97,344 

1,33,10,055 

1,62,49,960 

28,75,200 

35,21,000 

... 

50,75,286 

64.34,764 

45,60,038 
U, 97,344 

2,19,06,341 

2,26,84.724 

1836-37 

68,145 

2,98,14,802 

The operations of 
the Mint wore 
suspended from 

1S36 to 1041. 


82,71,877 

68,145 

3,80,86 179 

1837-38 

2,54,265 

2,09,34,103 


1,09,48,636 

2,54,265 

3,18,82,739 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

3,44,706 

7,91,557 

5,67,720 

2.67,63,743 

2,15,77,576 

1,04,10,080 


1,17,72.822 

98,28,901 

1 20,38,236 

3,44,706 

7,91.557 

5,67,720 

3,85,36,565 

3,14,06,477 

2,84,48,922 

1841-42 

2,31,015 

2,51,26,312 


25,85,978 


51.75,329 

2,81,015 

3,28,87.619 

1842-43 

1,06,335 

2,06,11,864 


1 6,40,203 


l,O7,05,6f« 

3,30,47,736 

1843-44 

2,17,66,075 


42,28,459 ... 

3,07,32,497 

1,66,335 

4;67,27,031 

1844-45 

1,79,760 

2,83,35,002 

83,595 

51,72,430 


1,54,60,180 

2,63,355 

1,69,68,212 

1845-46 

1,64535 

2,25,32,332 

3,00,545 

22,32,281 

36,390 

1,30,00,807 

2,91,470 

3,84,25.420 

1846-47 

4,27,335 

1,64,78,122 


60,84,0 IG 

66,46,956 

4,27,335 

2,92,09,094 

1847-48 

1,62,930 

1,01,19,938 

3,00,000 



34,95,301 


42,07,359 

4,62,930 

1,78,22,598 

1848 49! 

7,04,700 

1,33,03,269 

12,96,676 


1,11,92.701 

7.04,700 

2,57,92.646 

1849-50 

3,24,525 

1,35,97,117 


8,64,372 

15,300 

96 50,554 

3,39,825 

2,41,12,043 

1850-51 

12,17,820 

6,25,600 

1,21,31,097 


19,54.271 

19,350 

1,20,78,906 

12,37,170 

2,01,64,274 

1851-62 

1,78,80,191 


86,27,082 

... 

2,08,97,949 

6,25,500 

4,24,05,222 

1852-53 


2,73,66,206 

.. 

39s35,171 


2,37,98,471 

5,50,99,848 

1853-54 

14,56,785 

2,31,82,702 


67,50,816 

... 

2,26,00,817 

14,56,785 

5,25,34,365 

1854-55 

26,760 

70,43,170 

28,68,429 


37.47,416 

36,760 

1,36,59,015 


1,32,35,168 

41,68,81,983:73,18.140 

5,25,68,015 71,040 

24,00,99,288 

! “ 

s 

71,55,49,286 


6 







Table of Imports and Exports of Treasure ( Gold and Silver J in each of the Presidencies of India , from 1813-14 to 1853-54, at 2s. the Rupee. 
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The figures entered in the preceding Official Boturn, bo far as they 
relate to the commerce of Bengal from 1813-14 to 1832*33, will be 
found to differ from those originally published by Prinsep. It may 
be necessary to explain, that his Tables exhibited the imports and 
exports of the isolated Presidency of Bengal, and, as such, compre- 
hended not only the trade with tlie United Kingdom and foreign 
countries, but likewise the traffic of the Port of Calcutta, etc., with 
the coast and the other Presidencies. In the present return, the local 
port to port trade is properly excluded. 1 

It will be seen that the foregoing Table does not discriminate the 
relative amount of gold and silver imported or exported in each year, 
nor do the official documents at command admit of the separation of 
the two items earlier than 1846-47 ; subsequent to which, the pro- 
portion runs as follows, for the three Presidencies : — 



GOLD. 

j SILVER. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

llomnina. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ktimatns. 

. 

1810-47 
1847 -48 
1848-40 
1819 ,30 

18.30- 51 

18.31 - .32 
18.32 53 
1853 51 

£ 

8.31,738 

1.018.778 
1,401,748 
1, 160,(>G1 
1,155,310 

1.338.778 
1,33.3,1(54 
1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,001 

52,829 

(51,808 

2,010 

71,105 

168,805 

17,205 

£ 

i- 818,818 

+ 1,039,117 
4- 1,348,919 
i- 1,095,793 
1,153,294 
-4 1,267,613 

1- 1,166,359 

4 1,083,871 

£ 

2,088,183 
° ‘*4,61 2 
2,802,755 
2,230,140 
2,050,498 
3,713,280 
5,190,211 
3,770,821 

£ 

710,978 

1,416,376 

2,186,913 

900,374 

539,273 

847,923 

880,421, 

1,406,030 

£ 

4-1,377,205 
- 491, 7G4 

4- 315,842 2 
1-1,329,772 
-t- 2, 117,225 
4-2,805,357 i 
4 4,009,790 | 
42,304,791 1 

| 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814 

23, 088, ,509 | 9,200,291 

14,428,218 j 


The proportions of each metal absorbed by the several divisions of 


1 [ The delay that has occurred iu the printing of this sheet enables me to add 
parallel returns for the year 1854-55. The Madras and Bombay totals hereunto 
subjoined arc derived from official sources ; the Bengal return is taken from 
Bonn awl’s ‘ Commercial Annual,’ as the formal statements relating to that Presidency 
have not yet been received at the India House : — 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

IMPOSTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET IMPORTS 

Not Imports. 

AND EXPOETB. 

Net Exports. 

£ 

603,154 

1 94,22 ^ 
1,188,913 

£ 

1,072,194 

521,814 

358,054 

£ 

835,259 

£ 

469,040 

327,593 

Total 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

38,620 



2 [ The unimportant discrepancies that may be detected between the lower figures 
of these totals and those entered at the end of the Table in page 82 and elsewhere, 
are explained to have arisen from the varying results of working in gross and in 
detail, and the exclusion of fractions of rupees and the rejection of unit figures, to 
convert the rupee into sterling money at different stages of the arithmetical process.] 
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BltlTISH INDIAN MONTUTABY SYSTEM. 


the Indian empire, during the eight years in question, are embodied in 
the annexed table : — 


j C VLCUTTA. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

itEMAINS. 

| Gold. 

i 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

! Gold. 

Silver. 

1 

| £ 

1846- 47! 215,530 

1847- 48 . 362,554 

1848- 49! 415,947 

1849- 50 . 275,543 

1850- 51 ! 317,998 

1851- 52 401,243 

1852- 53 575,351 

; 1853 54 j 481,756 

£ 

-t 835,294 
— 520,402 

4 216,097 

+ 585,117 
+ 595,154 
+ 1,654,639 
+ 2,342,261 

4 1,166,317 

£ 

27,561 
48,558 
33,173 
55,091 
32,868 
76,069 j 
49,121 1 
86,719! 

£ 

1 51,469 

— 130, G07 

— 649,826 

— 0,291 

-t 123,097 
4- 6,561 

-f- 491,353 

4 375,115 

£ 

1 G05,757 
' 628,005 
899,799 
765,159 

1 802,428 
790,301 
! 541,887 
515,396 | 

£ 

490,442 

159,305 

719,571 

750,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,157 

1,776,176 

763,359 

j £ 1 3,045,922 

4- 6,874,477 

409,160 1 

+ 259,811 

' 5,548,732 1 

7,293,930 


In appropriate supplement to these Tables, and to enable my 
readers to judge of the comparative importance of the bullion traffic 
with India, I annex a statement from Col. Sykes’ paper ' On the 
Extern ill Commerce of British India,’ published in the 'Journal of 
the Statistical Society,’ for June, 1856, and further brought up to 
the present date, which exhibits the relative values of goods and 
bullion imported and exported during the six years from 1849-50 
to 1854-55. 

Abstract of Imports and Imports of Goods and Bullion from 1849-50 to 1 854-55. 1 


res i'h 
ended 
noth April. 

Total amount 
of Goods 
imported into 
the three 
Presidencies. 

Total amount 
of Goods 
impoitrd into 
the three 
Presidencies. 

Excess 
of Goods 
exported. 

Net Import 
of 

Bullion 

Rxress of 
Export , of 
Goods, 

(led net mg 
i ct. Imiioit 
oi Bullion 

Bills drawn 
uiion India 
h,\ (lie 
Ihierturs. 

pimil 

Balances of 
Trade in 
favor of hidtn 
adiuhtrd hv 
ollici means. 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

£ 

10.300.000 

11.619.000 

12.210.000 
10,071,000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 

£ 

17.312.000 

18.104.000 

19.879.000 

20.465.000 
i 19,295,000 
• 18,298,000 

£ 

7,012,000 

6.605.000 

7.039.000 

1 10,394,000 
j 8,173,000 

J 5,856,000 

£ 

2.425.000 

3.270.000 

4.133.000 

5.776.000 
! 3,389,000 

38,000 

£ 

4.587.000 

3.335.000 

3.506.000 
4,618,000; 
4,74 S, 000 ] 

5.818.000 

£ 

2.936.000 

3.236.000 

2.777.000 

3.317.000 

3.850.000 

3.669.000 

£ 

1.651.000 
99,000 

729.000 

1.301.000 

931.000 

2.149.000 

Total... 

67,731,000 

113,413,000 

45,079,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,785,000 

6,863,000 

Average 

11,289,000 

18,902,000 

7,613,000 

3,171,000 

4,441,000 

3,297,000 

1,143,000 


i 1 i 1 • 1 ' i 

The Bengal return for the year lSiH~.T> is taken from Botmaud's 'Commercial Annual,’ as the official papers 
have not ynt been received from that Presidency. 


As the statements in the above Table are understood to have been 


1 [ Mr. Low’s Circulars furnish us with the actual shipments of treasure for India 
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prepared from official Custom-House returns, they may be accepted 
as pro-tanto authentic ; and as the Government of the East India Com- 
pany adhere to the highly primitive system of levying duties upon 
exports, the totals thus obtained are probably as trustworthy as the 
corresponding entries of imports. 

As intimately connected with the subject of the demand for silver 
bullion in India, I also append a full return of the responsibilities 
undertaken by the East India Company on account of railways in 
course of construction. I have not been able to obtain exact state- 
ments of the several amounts actually expended in India — com- 
prising the sums repaid by the Government in silver coin in return 
for the gold deposited in the treasury in Leadcnhall Street — but 
the difference between the totals “ paid in ” and “ re-issued in Eng- 
land” will furnish an approximate estimate of what, the liability 
amounts to. 


by the Peninsular and Oriental* Company’s vessels, during the years 1855, 1856, and 
1857, amounting to the subjoined totals — 

1855. 

United Kingdom, 11 (Janmiry to December). Other Ports (11 months). 


Calcutta Gold £350 Silver £2,290,235 Silver £ 603,111 

Madras „ 17,789 „ 177,173 „ 289,014 

Uonilia y 1,232 ,, 2,267,400 „ 51,344 


£19,371 £ 4,743,808 £943,499 

The grand total shipped for the East in 1855 was— From the United King- 
dom • Gold, 6948,272 ; Silver, £6,409,889. Othei Ports. Gold, £243,239 ; Silver, 
£1,524,240. 


1856. 

United Kingdom. Outer Torts. 

(including Dec., 1S.V5). 

Calcutta Gold £719 Silver £3,417,091 Silver £ 433,303 

Mudras „ 28,523 „ 213,781 „ 327,494 

1 loin bay „ 7,906 „ 4,748,631 „ 163,216 


£ 37,148 £8,379,503 £924,013 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom for 1856 : Gold, £404,749 ; 
Silver, £12,118,985. Other Ports Gold, £74,039 ; Silver, £1,989,916. 


1857* 

United Kingdom. 


Other Torts. 


Calcutta... Gold, £36,040 Silver, £5,689,015 
Madras ... „ 97,788 „ 403,646 

Bombay... „ 30,565 „ 5,275,950 


Gold, £30,896 Silver, £ 893,407 
„ 15,300 „ 460,710 

„ 16,161 „ 523,956 


£164,393 £11,368,611 £ 62,357 £ 1,888,073 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom : Gold, £269,275 ; Silver, 
£16,795,232. Other Ports : Gold, £259,986 ; Silver, £3,350, 689. 


(There weie no shipments Tor either of the three Presidencies in January, and onJv .L'OS.hTl for 
Hombaj in February , 1855.1 
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BKTTISH INDIAN MONETAKY SYSTEM. 


It may be necessary to add that tlie payments into the Company’s 
Treasury on account of Bail ways commenced in 1848-49, and that 
the rate of exchange for Indian subscribers was permanently fixed at 
1$. 10^. per Company’s rupee. 1 


Table exhibiting the sums paid into the East India Company's Treasury , 
in London , on account of Railways in India } up to 30 th Sept., 185fi. 


Names of Companies 

Capital 
wind umed. 

Total paid m. 

. 

Bo -issued 
in England. 

East Indian 

€ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

£ 

0,219.733 

2,525,113 

1,926,354 

265,611 

334,511 

£ 

3,094,126 

866,263 

1,027,805 

92,480 

58,891 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay and Baroda 

n Of this total the sum of £ 869, 3C 

19,731,000 j 
)1 has been disbi 

11,271,325 
ursod as Interest 

5,139,565 « 
on Capital. 


Another important item bearing upon these details still remains 
to be noticed — that of the comparative value of the uncurrent silver 
coin received into the mint, as contrasted with the amount of bullion 


1 [Tlie rate of exchange thus permanently established, n respective of inti insie value 
or any possible scheme of coimncieial par, has necessarily had the effect of insuring 
that neuily all the funds required for railways should be raised iu England to the ex- 
clusion of Indian subserihers. The second Table at page 14 will indicate the intrinsic 
value of the Company’s lupce, and its detail* will exemplify how the exchangeable 
value of that coin is liable to be alfeeted by external influences; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, the par value may he luuly taken at 2v ; now, under this permanent 
and immutable anangiment, whatever the commercial iate of exchange might chance 
to rule at, Indian contribute! * to their own local railways had to pay 218 Company’s 
rupees for every £20 share, or about 9 per cent, more than the nominal value of the 
stock, while under favorable rates of exchange, such as we have experienced of late, 
by remitting the money to England, the £20 share could be purchased for about 184 
Company's rupees, making a total diffen-ncc of no less than 17 per cent! In a 
similar degree have our Eastern speculators reason to complain of the comparative 
rates of interest; for while the Home Government was undertaking these millions of 
railway debt*, and gu .nan teeing a mmimum into of profit at 5, and never less than 
4^ per cent., the Government of India was endeavouring to persuade its obedient 
subjects that 4, and even 3 V percent. (28th October, 1853) was quite as much as 
their money was worth ; and the latter rate was not to form an ascending mmimum 
like the railway guarantee, hut a maximum, liable, on the contrary, to reduction at 
any favorable moment, after the manner of the extinguishment of the 5 per cents, in 
1853 and their conversion into fours , the consentient holders of which were startled 
by the opening of a new loan at the former rate, in less than fourteen months after the 
completion of this— to use the words of Ihe Governor-General — “ not the less suc- 
cessful" operation. To sum up tho*e contrasts, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
relative value of money in the two countries; which may be justly tested by the index 
until lately afforded by the legal rate of interest iu each — that of India being 12, 
while that of England was 5 per cent ] 
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brought for coinage by individuals unconnected with the State : 1 the 
one indicating the amount of the old currency replaced by new coin, 
the other disclosing the increase made to the circulating medium; 
though this latter is liable to be affected by too many varying in- 
fluences to be received as any criterion of the total permanently 
available to meet the monetary wants of the country. 

1 limit the p resent returns to the rupee or standard currency; 2 3 
commencing with those of the year 1833-34, in order to embrace the 
entire period comprised in the parallel Table at page 81. 


1 [ Notwithstanding his remark on the subject at page 41, Prinscp omitted to 
discriminate in liis Table of the Coinages of the Calcutta Mint the separate amounts 
derived from each source. In the returns of the Provincial Mints, (page 81) the 

difference is duly marked ] 

3 [ The coinage of gold may be gathered, from the previous Tables, to have been 
in proportion to that of sil\er : 

In the Calcutta Mint, from 1801-2 to 1832-38 as 3.18 to 30.19 

„ from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as 1 32 to 41.68 

Madras from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .73 to 5.25 

ltomhay from 1833-34 to 1854-55 as .007' to 24. 

No gold was coined in the European mints of the Noith-Western Provinces.] 
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The diminished coinage In 1854-55 is attributed (authoritatively) to the decrease In the imports of silrer bullion in that year. 
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It will be seen from the above figured details, that, during the last 
twenty-two years, the grand total of the coinage of silver in the East 
India Company’s mints has reached no less a sum than 71,55,49,286 
rupees, or £ 71,554,928 : towards this amount 24, 19, 11,91 8 rupees were 
contributed by the old metal of the worn or recalled currencies ; and 
47,15,19,671 rupees constituted the proportion of bullion brought for 
coinage by individuals. It may be instructive to test a section of 
these returns in connexion with the statistics furnished by the bullion 
trade of India, illustrated at page 83. To select the same eight years 
for which the figures have been tabulated in that statement (t.e. 
1846-7 to 1853-4), it is to be observed, that the total amount of silver 
bullion — in excess of the returned coin — minted at the three Presi- 
dencies, during the period, was over 20 crore of rupees, or twenty 
millions sterling; 1 while the balance of silver bullion remaining in 
India, on the traffic of the same interval, is seen to amount to 
14,42,82,180 rupees, or less than fourteen and a half millions sterling. 
The results of the two returns are not so directly dependent on each 
other, that tlieir non- accordance need cause surprise, nor is there any 
reason why the five and a half millions of surplus coin may not have 
been re-exported in that shape, in the ordinary course, even if we did 
not know that the Company’s rupee has hitherto supplied much of the 
circulating medium of Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Straits settle- 
ments. There is no ground for suj^posing that any quantity of the 
silver bullion, used for Mint purposes, is at this time supplied by India 
itself — though it contributed not unimportantly to the local mints 
up to 1832-33. 2 We may fairly, therefore, take the ebb and flow of 
bullion, in the every-day transactions of commerce, as a momentary 


1 [. Detail of Silver Bullion , over and above the recalled coin y minted at the three 

Presidencies. 


For the years 

1846- 47 . 

1847- 48 . 

1848- 49 . 

1849- 50 . 

1850- 51 . 

1851- 52 . 

1852- 53 . 

1853- 54 . 


Company's Rupees. 


1,78,29,573 \ 
62,15,878 ( 
93,86,998 ( 
1,93,79,343; 
2,27,20,336 
3,73,65,808 
5,45,13,630 1 
3,28,26,087 


5,28,11,792, excluding 
Bombay for 1848-49. 

14,74,15,861 


Co’s Rs. 20,02,27,653 


Bengal total 
Madras total 
Bombay total 


10,68,53,021 

1,36,78,352 

7,96,96,280 


Co’s Rs. 20,02,27,653—] 


a [Soe Table, page 81.] 
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index of the amount of coin removed by sea- transport ; though such a 
test would by no means demonstrate either the maximum or minimum 
of that drain in exceptional instances. The inland or conterminous 
absorption of coined money, on the other hand, is far beyond the reach 
of the boldest speculation ; but, with an existing frontier line ex- 
tending from Mekran to the Straits of Malacca, and with the various 
imperfectly civilized races on our borders all seeking eagerly for the 
precious metals, we may imagine that the outgoing in these directions 
can scarcely bo inconsiderable. However, even admitting that India 
temporarily retains the full 14.4 millions of the 20 coined for her in 
eight years, the amount can by no means be said to be excessive, 1 nor 
is it to be expected — while the monetary laws remain as at present con- 
stituted — that the demand should be proportionately lessened ; and, 
as much has been written regarding the undue absorption of bullion 
by India at large, it may be fitting that I should observe that, 
whatever may have constituted the attracting magnet, or wherever 
the ultimate resting-place of the precious metals may have been, 
in olden times ; there is now good and sufficient reason why silver 
should continue to flow towards our Eastern dominions. Not to 
touch upon the obvious commercial necessities of our trade as of 
late balanced, it is to be remembered that India has advanced con- 
siderably in material prosperity : not only is there enhanced security 
of life and property, together with a manifest and natural in- 
crease of the population, but the facilities of traffic and real wealth 
have progressed with equal strides under our rule. There is now 
but little object in hoarding, less in secreting ; the palpable value 
of money is better understood ; and even its conversion into ornaments 
lias comparatively ceased since the introduction of the more extensively 
alloyed rupee, the hardness of the metal of which neither workers 

1 [The population returns, though most minutely accurate for some portions of 
India, are but mere guess-work for others. Tin* following is the latest return 1 have 
been able to obtain at the East India House. This will give for British India a 
return of 1.1 rupee per head of increase to the currency in eight years : 

POPULATION OF INDIA. 

Under direct administration of the Governor-General (in- 


cluding the Panjhb, Nagpore, and Oude) 23,055,972 

Under Lieut. -Governor of Bengal 41,212,562 

Under Lieut. -Governor of North-West Provinces 33,216,365 

Under Governor of Madras 22,437,297 

Under Governor of Bombay 11,109,067 


Total British Possessions 131,031,263 

Total Independent and protected Native States 48,423,630 

Total Foreign States (French and Portuguese) 517,149 


Total 


179,972,042 — ] 
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nor wearers approve. Equally have the advantages of direct money 
payments reached the comprehension of the masses, for not only, as 
has been remarked, 1 do the landholders no longer pay the Government 
demand in kind, but, more important still, the adherence to that 
primitive mode of liquidation has been generally discontinued among 
the village communities in their internal apportionment of responsi- 
bilities. 

I may be permitted, in conclusion, to remark, in regard to the 
proposed re-introduction of a gold coinage, that I am altogether 
opposed to such a measure. A metal that must be expected pro- 
gressively to fall in value — whatever the immediate needs of Europe 
may seem to evidence to the contrary — is not calculated to be favor- 
ably received by the people of India, especially as its market rate 
has already been sensibly affected in that country by the gold dis- 
coveries of Australia. 

However, on the other hand, I am confident that much of the 
threatened difficulty might be met by a well-devised Bcheme for a 
paper currency, to consist of Government Notes duly notified as legal 
tenders, and definitively recognised as receivable in payment of the 
State revenue ; but, in such a case, there must be no reservation of 
* 1 until further orders,” as in the Gold Proclamation of 1841; nor 
must there be permitted to exist a possibility of any future Adminis- 
tration reducing the One Hundred Rupee Note into one of the current 
value of eighty, 2 as was effected, in regard to all the securities involved, 
by the conversion of the old five per cent, stock Possibly few 
nations could be met with, better prepared than the people of 
India, to accept a sound and carefully elaborated plan for a repre- 
sentative currency. As contrasted with their conventional morality, 
whether religious or social, their commercial faith and probity stand 
out in prominent relief. What they respect among themselves, they 
revere in their rulers ; and, in spite of some awkward incidents in the 
history of British India, the English name still stands exalted with 
the mass of the population, who have concerned themselves less about 

1 [Col. Sykes, supra rit p. 84.1 

2 [The Government orders of 1853-54 directly affected the interest alone of the 
funds assailed— reducing it from 5 to 4 per cent.— the selling price of the securities 
remaining little below par ; but the opening of the 5 per cent, loan of 1855 depre- 
ciated the market value of the principal of the converted stock, in proportion to the 
relatively enhanced rate of interest offered under the new loan. In the one case, 
the public naturally inferred that the Government was acting in good faith, ana 
justified— by knowledge inaccessible to the non-official world — in the reduction 
enforced ; a feeding that was still further confirmed by the distinctive proclamation of 
the closing of all open 4 per cent, loans, and the invitation of subscriptions at 3| per 
cent. In the second instance, those who had relied upon the equity, superior infor- 
mation, or prescience of the Government, discovered their error.] 
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the acts and policy of the Central Government, than the immediate 
rule of the high-principled gentlemen whom this country has ordinarily 
sent to administer in detail the local sections of our Eastern empire. 
In similar relative degree to their advancement and civilization, 
does their knowledge of the intricacies of banking and exchange 
strike our European perceptions ; so that, whether under the aspect 
of confidence in our probity, or comprehension of our measures, the 
Indian public may be said to be fully prepared to welcome an im- 
proved and enlarged system of state finance. But, as I desire to 
confine myself to the record of facts, and ordinarily abstain from 
speculation or argument, I bring these observations to a somewhat 
abrupt close. — E.T.] 


[As Prinsep’s Useful Tables are now definitively associated with his 
Numismatic Essays, it will be expedient to amplify the former bj r any 
information regarding Indian coinage equivalents or monetary values 
that may chance to be readily accessible; I therefore append a few 
notes on these subjects, extracted from that admirable work, Sir II. M. 
Elliots i Glossary of Terms used in the North-Western Provinces of 
India .' 1 


“ Dumb.ee, damn. . . . Dumree is commonly known as a 

nominal coin, equal to 3£ or Dams; or between 2 and 3 Gundus — so that a 
Dumree varies from 8 to 12 Cowreos, according to the goodwill and pleasure of 
the money-changers. It may be useful to subjoin from the ‘ Dewan Pusund’ a table 


showing the valuo 

of Dumrees and Dams 

— 



1 Dumree, 




... 31 

dams. 


2 Dumrees, 




... 6i 

dams, .... 

. . 1 chhudam. 

3 Dumrees, 




... 9] 

dams. 


4 Dumrees, 




... m 

dams, .... 

. . 1 adhela. 

5 Dumrees, 




... 15 

dams. 


6 Dumrees, 




... 18f 

dams, .... 

.. | puesa. 

7 Dumrees, 




... 22 

dams. 

8 Dumrees, 




... 25 

dams, .... 

.. 1 puesa. 

9 Dumrees, 




... 28 

dams. 

10 Dumrees, 




... 311 

dams, .... 

.. 1 1 puesa. 

11 Dumrees, 




... 34£ 

dams. 

12 Dumrees, 




... 37i 

dams, .... 

.. \\ puesa. 

13 Dumrees, 



... 

... 40 

dams. 

14 Dumrees, 




... 44 

dams, .... 

.. lj puesa. 


1 [To those who are curious in the science of numbers and would study the 
progressive arrangement of popular totals, I would recommend the perusal of the 
elaborate article, ‘ Ohaurksi/ p. 151.] 
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15 Dumrccs, 47 dams. 

16 Dumrccs, 50 dams, 1 tuka. 

The table is given with some slight variations in the ‘ Zoobdutu-l-Quwancen,’ 
but in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness. 


“Dam, ^1*1 dhin The Dam in the Ayecn-i-Akberee, and in 

most Revenue accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of a rupee ; but to the 
common people it is known as the 50th part of a Tuka : 25 therefore go to a Pysa, 
and 12^ to an Adhela. 

“Chhudam, |+t chhadhm Literally, six dams; equal 

to two dumrccs. The proper amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation 
it is called Chhudam. 


“Gunda, & iJn* gandi Like the Dam, the Gunda of account 

and the Gunda of practice do not coincide. Gundas of account are but little used 
in the North-Western Provinces, except in Benhrcs and the Dehra *Doon, and, in 
consequence of its former subjection to Oudli, the Nuzurhna accounts of Rohilcund 
arc frequently drawn out in Gundas. This Gunda is the 20th part of an Anna. 
The Gunda known to the common people is not of stable amount ; sometimes four, 
and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, go to a pucka Dumrcc, or Chhudam, 
according to the pleasure of the money dealers, or the state of the market. Not- 
withstanding this variable amount, as a Gunda is equivalent to four Cowrees, 
* to count by Gundas,’ signifies to count by fours, or by the quaternary scale, to 
which the natives arc very partial in the same way as to count by gahees, or 
punjas, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. As four Cowrees make one 
Gunda, so do twenty Gundas make one Pun, and sixteen Puns make one Kuhhwun. 
But there arc grades of monetary value even below that of Cowree; for the 
Ilindds seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities, as they arc 
with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article Crore. Thus 3 Crant, or 4 
Kak, or 5 But, or 9 Dunt, or 27 Jou, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Suno are each equi- 
valent to one Cowree. These are not in practical use in the North-Western Provinces, 
but arc entered in several account books, and many of them appear to be employed in 
the Bazar translations of Cuttack and parts of Bengal. See Rushton’s ‘ Gazetteer,* 
vol. i., p. 182, 1841. The Cowree shell, the Cypraca Moneta, has been subject to 
strange diminution of value, in consequence of the facilities of commerce, by which 
their worth has been depressed below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 Cowrees ; in 1756, for 2,560 Cowrees ; and at this time as many 
as 6,500 Cowrees may be obtained for the rupee. Cowree in Persian is translated 
by Klmr-mohra, literally, a ‘jackass’s’ or ‘mule’s’ shell; because mules are orna- 
mented in that country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain's bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by Wuda, which Ibn Batuta says is carried 
in large quantities from the Maldivc Islands to Bengal, where it is used as coin ; and 
therefore there can be no doubt that the Cypraea Moneta is meant. The Kamoos adds 


that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil eye, as it 

is in India to this day, 1 provided the neck shell is split or broken. Among European 
nations, excepting the English, these shells are known by the name of Porceli, 


1 [“ Gunda is also the name applied to the knotted string which is suspended round 
a child’s neck for the same purpose ; but not, apparently, because it has any connec- 
tion with the Cowree Amulet.”] 
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Porcelhiin, Torcellanen, and Porcelaine, on account of the fancied resemblance of 
their shape to that of the back of a little pig, whence we have the Chinese porcelain, 
of which the glaze, or varnish, is similar to that of the Cowree. 

“Chore, karor . . . . Ten millions. The names of the higher 

numbers are thus given in the ‘ Z oobdu t- ool - Q,u waneen . ’ 100 Croro = 1 Urub; 

100 Urub = 1 K,hurub; 100 K,hurub = 1 Neel; 100 Neel =1 Piulura; 100 
Pudum = 1 Sunk,h ; 100 Sunk,h = 1 Uld; 100 Uld = 1 Unk ; 100 Unk = 1 
Pudha.”] 
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The system of Weights established by Regulation VII. of 1833, 
is founded on the same unit as the rupee of the equalized monetary 
system of British India, it having been found that the weight of 
the Madras, Bombay, .and Farrukhabad rupee, already very generally 
used throughout Upper and Western India, as the foundation of the 
Ser and Man, could be substituted for the sikka weight of Bengal 
by a very slight modification of the latter, which would be hardly 
perceptible in commercial dealings. Other palpable advantages of 
the introduction of the new weight were pointed out, 1 of which it is 
only necessary here to allude to the three following : — 

1. That the man formed from the modified weight would be 
precisely equal to one hundred English troy pounds ; and 

2. That thirty-five ser 8 would also be precisely equal to seventy- 
two pounds avoirdupois : — thus establishing a simple connection void 
of fractions, between the two English metrical scales and that of 
India. 

3. The weight of the new unit nearly accorded with the average 
weight of many of the native tolas sent home for examination at the 
Loudon mint, by order of the Honourable Court of Directors ; as well 
as with that of Akbar, deduced from the weight of many coins of 
that emperor. 

We shall begin the present division of our subject, as in the case 
of the Indian coins, by setting forth in the first instance the present 
legal system, and afterwards providing a brief descriptive catalogue 
of the many other weights prevailing throughout the Company’s 
provinces, with comparative tables for the conversion of one denomi- 
nation into the other. 

The unit of the British Indian ponderary system is called the 
tola. It weighs 180 grains English troy weight. From it upwards 

i Vide a paper on the subject in the ‘ J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal * 
for October, 1832, vol. i., p. 445. 
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are derived the heavy weights, viz. : — Chhatak, Scr, and Man (or 
Maund) ; and, by its subdivisions, the small or jeweller’s weights, 
called Mashas, Ratfs, and Dhans. 

The following scheme comprehends both of these in one series : — 


Panseri. 1 

Scr. 2 

Chhat&k 2 

Tol&. 4 

M&sha. 5 

Rati. 6 

Dhfcn.’ 

8 

40 

640 

3200 

38400 

307200 

1228800 

1 

5 

80 

400 

4800 

38400 

153600 


1 

16 

80 

960 

7680 

30720 



1 

5 

60 

480 

1920 




1 

12 

96 

384 





1 

8 

32 





• 

1 

4 


The man (or^that weight to which it closely accords in value, and 
to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale) has been hitherto 
better known among Europeans by the name of ‘ bazar maund,’ but 
upon its general adoption, under Regulation YJI. of 1833, for all 
transactions of the British Government, it should be denominated the 
British Maund (in Hindi, Angrezi Man), to distinguish it at onco 
from all other weights in use throughout the country. 8 

The Panseri is, as its name denotes, a five-ser weight, and there- 
fore should not form an integrant point of the scale ; but, as its use is 
very general, it has been introduced for the convenience of reference. 

The Ser being the commonest weight in use in the retail business 
of the bazars in India, and being liable, according to the pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for eve: y article sold as 
well as for every market, is generally referred to the common unit in 
native mercantile dealings, as, “the ser of so many tolas,” (or sikkas, 
barfs, takas, etc.). The standard or bazar scr being always 80 tolas. 

The chhatak is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, and is 
commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Bengali, kachcha) 
thus marking the line between the two series, which arc otherwise 
connected by the relation of the ser, etc. to the tola. 

The tola is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals and 

1 Fmscri, from or “five,” and^** “ a ter’ 9 

2 Ser, (Shakespear tz*), jir>. 

3 Chhatak, from s. “ six,” and “ a mark.” 

4 Told, TftWT . 

6 Masha, *msrr, aaU. 

4 Rati, s. j J • 7 Dhdn, VW 1 grain, rice.* 

8 In the same way the Madras, Bombay, Farrukkubad rupee (when the sikkk 
rupee is abolished, and an English device adopted), may be called “the British 
rupee,” aud in the native languages Uupya Angrezi. 
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coin ; all bullion at the mints is received in this denomination, and: the 
tables of bullion produce (as seen in the foregoing pages) are calculated 
per 100 tolas. It is also usual at the mints to make the subdivisions 
of the told into dnas (sixteenths) and pa’ is, in lieu of mashas and ratfs. 

Mashas, ratfs, and dhans, are used chiefly by native goldsmiths and 
jewellers. They are also employed in the native evaluation by assay 
of the precious metals ; thus, * 10 mashas fine ’ signifies 10-12ths pure, 
and corresponds to *.10oz. touch’ of the English assay report of 
silver. There is a closer accordance with the English gold assay 
scale, inasmuch as the 96 rati's in a tola exactly represent the 96 carat 
grains in the gold assay pound, and the dhan, the quarter-grain. As 
it is sometimes necessary to convert the assay report from one denomi- 
nation into the other, 1 the following comparative table is here inserted. 


Table of the Correspondence of English and Indian Assay* Weights. 


ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HINDU 
ASSAY FOB 
BOTH 
METALS. 

ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HINDU 

ASSAY. 

ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HINDU 

ASSAY. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 


Touch. 

Flue. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

Fine. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

Fine. 

oz. dwts. 

ct. grs. 

mBh. 

rat. 

oz. dwts. 

ot. 

urs. 

mBh. 

rat. 

oz, dwts. 

ct. 

RTS. 

msh. 

rat. 

12 0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

11 0 

22 

0 

11 

0 

10 0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

11 174 

23 

3 

11 

7 

10 17$ 

21 

3 

10 

7 

9 17$ 

19 

3 

9 

7 

11 15 

23 

2 

11 

6 

10 15 

21 

2 

10 

6 

9 15 

19 

2 

9 

6 

11 124 

23 

1 

11 

5 

10 12$ 

21 

1 

10 

5 

9 12$ 

19 

1 

9 

5 

11 10 

23 

0 

11 

4 

10 10 

21 

0 

10 

4 

9 10 

19 

0 

9 

4 

11 7$ 

22 

3 

11 

3 

10 7$ 

20 

3 

10 

3 

9 7$ 

18 

3 

9 

3 

11 6 

22 

2 

11 

2 

10 6 

20 

2 

10 

2 

9 6 

18 

2 

9 

2 

11 2$ 

22 

1 

11 

1 

10 2$ 

20 

1 

10 

1 

9 2$ 

18 

1 

9 

1 


(To find the corresponding decimal assay, see the tables in pages 10, 11. The 
English assay report is generally i so much worse (or better) ’ than standard, but tho 
touch is easily known therefrom, the standard being 1 1 oz. for silver and 22 carats for 
gold; or 11 mhshas, Hindd reckoning.) 

The correspondence of the Indian system of weights with the 
troy weight of England, and with the < systeme metrical© ’ of France, 
may be best shown by a table. The coincidence of the former is 
perfect : in the latter, the masha nearly accords with the gramme, and 
the ser with the kilogramme. * 


BRITISH INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH TBOY WEIGHTS. 

FRENCH WEIGHTS. 

One Man 

lbs. oz. dwts. grs. 

ass 100 0 0 0 

= 2 6 0 0 

= 0 1 17 12 

= 0 0 7 12 

= 0 0 0 15 

= 0 0 0 1.875 

grammes. 

= 87320.182 

= 933.005 

= 58.310 

= 11.662 

= 0.972 

= 0.122 

One Ser 

One Chhat&k 

One Tolfi 

One M&sha 

One Rati 



1 Especially in tho translation of Regulations concerning the mints, the English 
expressions being unintelligible without explanation. 


7 
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BRITISH INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


For the conversion of English troy weights into those of India, the 
following scale will suffice, since the simplicity of their relation renders 
a more detailed table unnecessary. 


Lb. Troy. Oz. 

Dwt. 

Grain. 

Tolfts and Docimals. 

1 12 

240 

5760 

« 32.000 

1 

20 

480 

= 2.6666 etc. 


1 

24 

= 0.1333 etc. 



1 

= 0.0055 etc. 

The accordance of the 

man 

weight with the 

lOOlbs. troy of England 


affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative value in the standards 
of other countries employed in weighing the precious metals, since 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in lbs. troy. The following 
are a few of the valuations for the principal weights of Europe, etc. 
extracted from Kelly’s ‘ Cambist/ p. 222. The weights in troy grains 
have been converted into tolas by dividing them by 180. 

Table of Comparison of the Told and Man with the Gold and Silver , or 
Troy , weights of other countries. 


PLACE 

AND DENOMINATION. 

Weishl or n 
Single lb. mark, 
in tolrtb. 

Number equal 
to t man, or lOu 
lbs. roy. 

Aleppo 

Metical 

0.105 

7890.410 

Basra 

Miscal 

0.450 

8000.000 

Cairo 

Rottolo 

36.965 

86.564 

Calicut 

Miscal 

0.383 

8347.826 

China 

Tael 

3.221 

993.446 

Constantinople. . . 

Chequee 

27.538 

116.199 

Damascus 

Ounce 

2.600 

1252.173 

Denmark 

Mark 

20.183 

158.546 

England 

Pound 

32.000 

100.000 

France 

Kilogramme 

85.745 

37.320 

Germany 

Cologne mark 

20,044 

159.645 

Holland 

Mark 

21.100 

151.658 

Italy 

Florence and Leghorn libra . . 

29.111 

109.923 

Mocha 

Vakia 

2.655 

1205.020 

Pegu 

Tical 

1.138 

2427.307 

Persia 

Dirham 

0.839 

3812.297 

Portugal 

Mark 

19.675 

162.642 

Prussia 

Mark 

20.050 

159.600 

Rome 

Libbra 

29.077 

110.049 

Russia , 

Pound 

35.102 

91.161 

Spain 

Mark 

19.725 

162.230 

Venice , 

Mark 

20.452 

156.457 

Vienna _ 

Mark 

24.072 

132.933 

1 




The principal dealings in bullion being with England, where it is 
weighed by the pound troy, while in India it is received by the 
tola, a simple table for the mutual conversion of these two weights 
(without regard to mans and sers) may be useful : it needs no 
explanation. 
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Table for the mutual conversion of Tolas and Pounds Troy, 


Tolas into Pounds Troy and Decimals. 

Troy Pounds into Tolas. 

Tolu 8. 

Pounds. 

Tol&s. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tol&s. 

Pounds. 

To] da. 

1000 

31.2500 

550 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

65 

1760 

990 

30.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

3168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

61 

1632 

960 

29.6875 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

11.6875 

92 

2944 

47 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

140 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4375 

88 

2816 

43 ‘ 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

850 

26.5625 

400 

1 2.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

J2.1875 

84 

2088 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5025 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2500 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9375 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2528 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.3125 

78 

2496 

33 

1056 

! 770 ! 

24.0625 

320 

10.0000 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

760 

23.4375 

300 

9.3750 

75 

2400 1 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

730 

22.8125 

280 

8.7500 

73 

2336 

| 28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

080 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2170 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

GOO 

20 6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

072 

660 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

61 

2018 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0625 

160 

5.0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4. 6875 

GO 

1920 

15 

480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

69 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

570 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

384 

560 

17.5000 

100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

11 

352 


To convert the decimals of a lb. into ounces and d%cts. y and vice versfi,. 


12 oz. = 1.000 I 

6 oz. 

= 0.500 

20 dwt. = 

0.083 

9 dwt. 

= 0.037 

11 

.916 

5 

.416 

18 

.075 

7 

.029 

10 

.833 

4 

.333 

16 

.066 

5 

.020 

9 

.750 

3 

.250 

14 

.058 

3 

.012 

8 

.666 

2 

.166 

12 

.051 

2 

.008 

7 

.583 

1 

.083 

10 

.041 

1 

.004 


1 ounce troy = 

“ 2.667 tolfis, or 2 

tol&s 8 m fish as. 




7} dwts. „ =1 tolfi, and 1 dwt. = 1.3.3 tolfi. 
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BRITISH INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES* 


The same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between the 
Indian weights and the avoirdupois weights of England ; but, as the 
latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce, excepting 
those of bullion and some other trifling articles, it becomes necessary 
to give tables for their conversion at greater length. In these, as on 
former occasions, the system of expressing fractions in decimals has 
been preferred, from the very great facility it affords in taking out 
the equivalents of quantities to which the tables do not extend. 
Decimal numeration is too well understood in the present day to 
require explanation, but one example may be advantageously given as 
applying to all the tables hereafter constructed on the same principle : 


Required the equivalent of 57,353 mans, 35 sers, 6 chhataks , in 


Taking the numbers opposite to 57, 35, and 30 respectively, and removing the 
decimal point, — in the first three places, to the right hand ; — in the second, one 
place to the right ; — and in the third, one place to the left, we have 
57,000 mans = 4690286. 

350 = 38800. 

3 = 24G.857 

37 sers = 76.114 

6 chhats. = .771 


lbs. 4719409.742 — 12 ounces nearly. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 pounds avoirdupois, the fol- 
lowing simple and accurate rules for their mutual conversion, will be 
found equally convenient with the table. 

Rule I . — To convert Indian weight into avoirdupois weight 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72, and divide by 35: the 
result will be the weight in lbs. av. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36, and divide by 49 : the 
result will be the weight in cwt. av. 

Rule II. — To convert avoirdupois weight into Indian weight . 

1. Multiply the weight in lbs. av. by 35, and divide by 72; the 
result will be the weight in sers. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in cwts. by 49, and divide by 36 : the 
result will be the weight in mans, or maunds. 1 

One ton = 27.222 mans, or 27£ mans nearly. 

One man =» 82^-lbs. av. exactly. 


i For facility of recollection this rule may be expressed in arithmetical poetry thus : 

Of one hundred weight should you incline 
A sum in Indian mans to fix ; — 

First multiply by forty-nine, 

And then divide by thirty-six. 
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Table for converting New Bmar Mane (or Maunds), Sere, and 
Chhataks, into Avoirdupois Pounds, and Decimals . 


Mans. 

Pounds, Avoir. 

Mans. 

Pounds, Avoir. 

Sers. 

Pounds, Av. 

Value of os. and 
dram in deci- 
mals of lb. 

100 

8228.571 

55 ‘ 

4525.714 

sers 40 

82.286 

oz. 

16 = 

dec. 

1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443 429 

39 

80.228 

16§ 

.9687 

98 

8064.000 

53 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 

52 

4278.857 

37 

76.114 


.9063 

90 

7899.428 

61 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

.8750 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

13| 

.8438 

94 

7734.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8125 

93 

7652.671 

48 

3949.715 

33 

67.886 

12i 

.7813 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867 429 

32 

65.829 

12 * 

.7500 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 

ni 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702.857 

30 

61.714 

li 

.6875 

89 

7323.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

ioi 

.6563 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3538.286 

28 

67.600 

10 

.6250 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

9J 

.5938 

86 

7076.571 

41 

3373.715 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5625 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 


.5313 

84 

6912.000 

39 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.5000 

83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 

7* 

.46S8 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4375 

81 

6665.143 

36 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

61 

.4063 

80 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 


.3438 

78 

6418.286 

33 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

5 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633.143 

17 

34.971 

4! 

.2813 

76 

6263.714 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32.914 

4 

.2500 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

30.857 

H 

.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 

2| 

.1563 

72 

6924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

6842.286 

26 

2139.429 

11 

22.628 

li 

.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

1 2057.143 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15drs.=.0586 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892 572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

13 

.0508 

66 

6430.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5348.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0430 

64 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

4 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

3 

6.171 

9 

.0351 

62 

6101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

1 5019.429 

16 

1316.573 

1 

2.057 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234.287 

Chhat. 8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

69 

4854 857 

14 

1152.000 

4 

0.514 

5 

.0194 

58 

4772.572 

13 

1069.715 

3 

0.386 

4 

.0156 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.430 

2 

0.257 

3 

.0117 

66 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 


(The last column servos for the conversion of the decimals of a pound avoirdupois 
into ounces and drams. It will be found useful also with the two following Tables.) 
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BRITISH INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASUHES. 


Table for the conversion of Mans {or Maunds) into Tons , Hundred- 
weights , and Pounds . 


Hons. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Mans. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

100000 

3673 

9 

43.00 

100 

3 

13 

62.57 

10000 

367 

6 

105.10 

90 

3 

6 

13.72 

9000 

330 

12 

27.39 

80 

2 

18 

86.86 

8000 

293 

17 

61.68 

70 

2 

11 

48.00 

7000 

257 

2 

95.97 

60 

2 

4 

9.14 

6000 

220 

8 

18.26 

50 

1 

16 

82.29 

6000 

183 

13 

52.55 

40 

1 

9 

43.43 

4000 

146 

18 

86.84 

30 

1 

2 

4.57 

3000 

110 

4 

9.13 

20 

0 

14 

77.71 

2000 

73 

9 

43.42 

10 

0 

7 

38.85 

1000 

I 36 

14 

77.71 

9 

0 

6 

68.57 

900 

33 

1 

25.13 

8 

0 

5 

98.28 

800 

29 

7 

84.56 

7 i 

0 

6 

16.00 

700 

25 

14 

31.99 

6 

0 

4 

42.11 

600 

22 

0 

91.42 

5 

0 

3 

75.42 

600 

18 

7 

38.85 

4 

0 

2 

105.14 

400 

14 

13 

98.28 

3 

0 

2 

21.65 

300 

11 

0 

45.71 

2 

0 

1 

52.57 

200 

7 

6 

105.14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

82.28 


Table for converting Avoirdupois weights into British Indian weights. 


Tons. 

Mans or 

IMzfir Maunds. 

Cwts. 

Mans or 

Bdziir Maunds. 

Lbs. 

Mans or 

B&zlu* Maunds. 

100 

mns. 

2722 

sr. 

10 

chhat. 

10 

19 

mns. 

25 

sr. 

34 

chhat . 

of 

100 

mns. 

1 

sr. 

8 

chhat. 

12 l 

14$ 

90 

2450 

1 

9 

18 

24 

20 

90 

. 1 

3 

80 

2177 

32 

8 

17 

23 

5 

80 

0 

38 

70 

1905 

23 

7 

16 

21 

31 

2 

70 

0 

34 

0 

60 

1633 

14 

6 

16 

20 

16 

10$ 

4 

60 

0 

29 

H 

60 

1361 

5 

5 

14 

19 

2 

50 

0 

24 

4 

40 

1088 

36 

4 

13 

17 

27 

40 

0 

19 

7 

30 

816 

27 

3 

12 

16 

13 


30 

0 

14 

H 

20 

544 

18 

2 

11 

14 

38 

14$ 

20 

0 

9 

11} 

10 

272 

9 

1 

10 

13 

24 

71 

h 

10 

0 

4 

13*| 

9 

245 

0 

2$ 

9 

12 

10 

9 

0 

4 

6 

8 

217 

31 

4 

8 

10 

35 

9 

8 

0 

3 

14} 

7 

190 

22 

5$ 

7 

9 

21 

12 

1 

7 

0 

3 

6} 

6 

163 

13 

7 

6 

8 

6 

6 

0 

2 

14} 

5 

136 

4 


5 

6 

32 

5 j 

0 

2 

7 

4 

108 

35 

10 

4 

5 

17 

12} 

4 1 

0 

1 

15} 

3 

81 

26 

ii$ 

3 

4 

3 

5* 

14? 

3 

0 

1 

7 ! 

2 

54 

17 

13 

2 

2 

28 

2 

0 

0 

15} 

1 

27 

8 

14$ 

1 

1 

14 

4 

1 j 

0 

0 

4 
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The British Indian system of weights having been ordered by Regu- 
lation VII. of 1833, to supersede the bazar weights previously used, 
(of which the unit was the old Murshidabad rupee weight of 1 79.666 
troy grains, called the sikka weight), in all Government transactions, 
a corresponding adjustment was made of all the weights in use at the 
several Government offices of the metropolis — the custom-house, the 
mint, the treasury, the bank, and the police ; and sets of standard ser 
and tola weights of brass were ordered to be prepared at the mint for 
distribution to all the collectors’ offices of the Bengal presidency. 

The Regulation in question expressly avoided enforcing the change 
by any penal enactment, trusting that the sense of public convenience 
would quickly ensure its substitution for the irregular system now pre- 
valent; and directing only that the verification and adjustment of all 
weights at the Calcutta and Sugar assay offices, should be made for 
the future in accordance with the new scale. 

In the ordinary dealings of commerce, the difference between the 
bazar weights and the new weights is not recognizable : indeed the 
error of single large weights is generally found to exceed the amount 
of modification now introduced: no inconvenience therefore remains 
from the still general use of the old bazar weights, while the principal 
European mercantile establishments of the town, as well as all the 
native bullion merchants, have already had their weights adjusted to 
the new system. 

"Where it may be required, however, to know the precise difference 
between the old and new system, recourse may be had to the following 
table. The new man will be seen to be one chhatak and a quarter, 
nearly, heavier than the old bazar man : which would induce an 
increase in the price of articles to the trifling extent of one-fifth per 
cent, or three anas in a hundred rupees. 

Table for the mutual conversion of Tolas and old Sikkd Weight 

of Bengal. 


Old SikkA Weight into TolAs. 

Toms into SikkA Weight. 

Old SikkA 
Weight. 

TolAs. 

Old SlkkA 
Weight. 

Toias. 

TolAs. 

Old Sikkd 
Weight. 

TolAs. 

Old SikkA 
Weight. 

3200 

3194.060 

800 

798.515 

3200 

3205.948 

800 

801.487 


1597.030 

roo 

698.700 

1600 

1602.974 

700 

701.301 

1500 

1497.21G 


598.886 

1500 

1502.789 

600 

601.115 

■fh 

1397.401 

500 

499.072 

1400 

1402.604 

500 

500.929 


1297-587 

400 

399.257 

1300 

1302.419 

400 

400.734 

1200 

1197.772 

300 

299.443 

1200 

1202.220 

300 

300.557 

1100 

1097.958 

200 

199.628 

1100 

1102.044 

200 

200.371 

1000 

998.144 

100 

99.814 

1000 

1001.859 

100 

100.185 

900 

898.329 

1 

0.062 

900 

901.673 

1 masha. 

0.084 
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This table will answer equally well for the conversion of old bazar 
mans or sers into new mans and sera, the ratio being the same, 
namely, as 180: 179.666. 


FACTORY WEIGHTS. 

There is another species of weight employed in some branches of 
the commerce of Calcutta which it will be necessary to expel before 
uniformity can be established. This is the system of factory weights 
originally used by 1 the English factory at Bengal,' and now gonerally 
retained in the commercial transactions of the Government, although 
long since superseded in their customs and revenue business by the 
bazar weights. 

It would appear to have been adopted in 1787 to save calculation 
in the home remittances of produce, three factory mans being almost 
exactly equal to two hundred-weight avoirdupois. 

A moment's inspection of the Calcutta price-current will be suffi- 
cient to prove the great inconvenience which the retention of the two- 
fold system must cause. Some articles are quoted at 4 sikka rupees per 
bdzar man,' others at 4 sikka rupees per factory man,' and others 
again at 4 current rupees per factory man,’ the current rupee being 
an imaginary money, of which 116 are assumed as equal to 100 sikkds ? 

To increase the perplexity, the same article is often estimated in a 
different scale as it comes from different places ; thus, Badnagor and 
Bauleah silk are sold per bazar ser : while Kasimbazar and Gonatea 
silk are sold per factory ser. Tin, iron, verdigris, Japan and English 
copper, per 4 sikka rupees and factory man : * — steel, zinc, lead, mercury, 
and South American copper, per current rupees and factory man! — Gum- 
Benjamin is sold by factory, all other gums by bazar, weight : — stick- 
lac by the former, but Bhell-lac and lac dye by the latter ! 

Many more examples might be furnished of similar inconsistency. 
Saltpetre, indigo, silk the produce of the Straits, and metals, are the 
principal articles sold by the factory maund ; while grain, sugar, cotton, 
most articles of food, and all of retail bazar consumption, are sold by 
the baz&r weight. 

The old bazar maund was defined to be ten per cent, heavier than 
the factory maund ; therefore the latter will be equal to 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10.666 dr. avoirdupois; the ser to 1 lb. 33 oz. 13.866 dr.; and the 
chhatak to 1 oz. 13.366 dr. 

Erom the simple relation of the factory to the bazar weight, there 
can be no difficulty whatever in substituting the latter in its place, in 
the valuation of such articles of commerce as are still estimated by the 
former : — nothing more being necessary than to add ten per cent, to the 
prices formerly quoted per factory maund. Thus, indigo sold at 100 
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or 200 rupees per factory maund, will now be 110 or 220 rupees pfer 
man, and so of other goods. As such goods are invariably weighed at 
the custom-house on the new system, and the duty or drawback 
calculated accordingly, it is only a source of perplexity to buy and sell 
by the obsolete weight ; and to retain two species of weights in a ware- 
house, must obviously open the door to continual mistakes, if not 
occasionally even to fraudulent interchange. 

The following Table gives the conversion of factory weights into 
new mans accurately, but in ordinary practice the following Bimple 
rules will suffice. 

I. Deduct one-eleventh from the weight in factory maunds, sers, or 
chhat&ks ; the result will be the weight in British Indian (or b&zar) 
mans, sers, and chhataks. 

II. Add ten per cent, to the price per factory mauqd, etc., the 
result will be the price per British Indian (or bazar) man, etc. 

The reverse table has not been calculated, because, it iB to be 
hoped, it will never be required. 


Table for the conversion of Bengal Factory weights into new standard 
mans and decimals . 


Factory weights, mans. 

New man. 

Factory weights. 

New man. 

II 

9074.400 

mans. 5 

4.537 


907.440 

4 


100 

90.744 

3 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.695 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

sers. 20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.H7 

60 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 


4 

0.091 

30 


3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 

0.023 

9 

8.167 

chhat&ks. 8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

4 


7 

6.352 

2 


6 

5.444 

1 

. 0.001 


(To reduce the decimals into Bcrs ami hundredths, multiply by 4, and move the decimal point one 
place to the right : to convert the hundredths into chhat&ks, multiply by 10 and divide by 100.) 


CURRENT RUPEE TRICES. 

By a fortunate chance we are able to meet the apparently perplex- 
ing practice of estimating the values of some articles in * current rupees 
per factory weight/ with a very simple method of expressing their 
equivalents according to the new system, so as to obviate any supposed 
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difficulty in eradicating long establisliod habits : for 100 current rupees 
being equal to - L0 -r-]4f or 86 207 sikka rupees, and one factory man 
being equal to .90744 man, as above statod ; the ratio of the two 
modes of valuation will be as 100 to 86.207 ■+■ .90744, or 95 exactly. 
Hence may be deduced the following simple rules : — 

I. Deduct five per cent, from the price or value quoted in * current 
rupees per factory weight/ and the result will be its equivalent in 
sikka rupees por bazar (or new) weight.* 

II. Add one and a third per cent, to tho price or value quoted in 
* current rupees per factory weight/ and the result will be its equi- 
valent in Farrukhabad, Madras, or Bombay rupees, per bazar (or new) 
weight. 

The following table is constructed on this principle, and is ap- 
plicable to mans, sers, and chhataks, as tho case may be : 


Table for the conversion of values quoted in current rupees per factory 
maund, ser, or clihatdk into their equivalents in sikka or Farrukhabad 
rupees per new standard (or bazar) weights. 


Current rupees 
per factory 
man, etc. 

Slkkd rupees 
por new mini, 
etc. 

1 

Fd. Mad. Bom. 
Rs. per now 
| man, etc. 

Current duds 
per factory 
mail, ser, etc. 

Decimals of 
Bilvkfi rs. per 
new man, etc. 

Decimals of Fd. 
Mod Bom. rs. per 
now man, ser, etc. 

1000 

950. 

1013.333 

15 

0.891 

0.950 

100 

95. 

101.333 

14 

831 

.886 | 

90 

86.5 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 ; 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7125 

.760 i 

70 

66.5 

70.933 

11 

.653 

.696 i 

60 

57. 

60.800 

10 

.594 

.633 l 

50 

47.6 

50.666 | 

I 9 

! .534 

570 | 

40 

38. 

40.533 

8 

.475 

.500 

§b 

28.5 

30.400 

7 

, 416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

1 .3 56 

.380 

10 

9.5 

10.133 1 

5 

.297 

.316 

5 

4.75 

5.066 , 

4 

.2376 

.253 

3 

2.85 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.95 

1.01 3 

i 1 

1 

.069 

.003 


( To reduce the decimals into duds and pdMs, see Table p 12 ) 


The only other denomination used extensively at the Presidency is 
tho salt man, which is 2^ per cent, heavier than the b&zar man, 
having 82 tolas to the scr. It is much to be regretted that this absurd 
weight should not only have been retained, but that after the promul- 
gation of the new regulation, the Government ordered a completely 
new and expensive series of brass weights to bo mado up for the Salt 
Board, at considerable cost, on the old system ! It would of course 
have been just as simple to order the weighments of salt to be made 
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with the new man, and 2J per cent, surplus to bo levied on the gross 
amount to cover wastage; the weights would then have been con- 
vertible to general use, whereas now they are confined to one specific 
purpose. 

In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the weights of commerce 
have been long since made to conform with the avoirdupois system, by 
assuming the nearest approximation in pounds to the local man, and 
adjusting the latter tQ it. Thus at Madras the ‘man* is assumed as 
equal to 25 lbs. avoirdupois : and at Bombay the more convenient 
equivalent of 28 lbs., or one quarter cwt., has been adopted for the 
standard man. As theso weights (especially the latter) are con- 
venient by their direct relation to the commercial unit of England, it 
is neither to be expected nor to be wished that they should be ex- 
changed for the weights of Bengal. Indeed, it should be ijemcmbered, 
that the use of purely English weights, even in Calcutta counting- 
houses, can lead to no confusion : — it is the introduction of a fictitious 
native weight, like the factory man, that is objectionable, as being 
neither Indian nor English! 

The scr at Madras contains 8 palams 1 of 10 pagodas each, so that, 
like that of Bengal, it has the the sub-division into 80 parts. In the 
Malabar system, also used at Madras, 2| palams (fanams) make a scr, 
and the tola occupies the place of the man ; it is equal to 23. 192 lbs. 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 30 pahs, or 72 tanks, 2 or 72 troy 
grains each. 

The conversion of the Madras and Bombay mans into the bazar 
man of Bengal requires another table. A practical estimate of their 
relative values may, however, be held in the memory by means of the 
following simple ratios : — 

Ten Madras mans = 3 mans, 1^ sers, Bengal, nearly. 

Three Bombay mans = 1 man, 1 scr, nearly. 

Tho exact ratios between the cwt. and the man given in page 100, 
are of course applicable to the derivatives of the avoirdupois pound in 
tho other Presidencies. 3 

1 [Generally, though corruptly, written ‘pollam or pullam.’ tam. from s. TfSf.] 

2 [8. (<mk, mab. £ ( 4 ) tank or tdnk .] 

8 Tho readiest practical method of reducing the Indian to the English system, 
where the utmost accuracy is not required, is derived from the equation, 300 mans 
= 11 tons. Hence we nave the following rules in addition to those given in 
page 100 : — 

III. Add a tenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 30 results — the weight in tons. 

IV. Multiply a sum in tons by 30, and deduct an eleventh from the product . 
results — its value in mans. 

V. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by one- 
tenth : results — tho weight in cwts. nearly. 

VI. Add ono-half to a given weight in cwts., und diminish the sum by one 
eleventh : results — the equivalent in mans, nearly. 
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For the more exact conversion of one denomination into the other, 
the following table may be consulted : 

Table for the mutual Conversion of Bengal , Madras , and Bombay mans . 


Bengal mans. 

i 

Madras mans. Bombay mans. 

i 

Madras mans. 

Bengal manB. 

Bombay mans 

Bengal mans. 

1000 

3291.428 

2938.775 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143 

293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

34.028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27.344 

90 

30.625 

80 

263.316 

235.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

205.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.230 

60 

20.416 

60 

164.671 

146.938 

50 

15.191 

50 

17.014 

40 

131.656 

117.652 

40 

12.152 

40 

13.612 

30 

98.742 

88.164 

30 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

65.828 

58.775 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29.388 

10 

3.038 

10 

3.403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sers, 30 

2.469 

2.203 

sers, 30 

0.228 

sers, 30 

0.265 

20 

1.646 

1.469 

20 

0.152 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

5 

0.411 

0.367 

5 

0.038 

5 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

1 0.034 

3 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

3 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.015 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

' 1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 


The next table will be found very convenient for reducing the 
decimals of mans in the foregoing, and upon all other occasions, into 
the ordinary divisions of the native weights, viz., sers and chhatiiks. 


Table for converting sers and chhatdks into decimals of a man, and 

vice versa. 


Ohhtk. 

| Decimals for 


Decimals. 

0 ser. 

1 ser. 

S sers. 

j 3 sers. 




mm 

■SB 

.0250 

.0500 

.0750 

4 


IKS 


.0266 

.0516 

.0766 

8 


[B9 


.0281 

.0531 

.0781 

12 

■ 

IBS 



.0547 

.0797 

16 


IBS 


HE* 9i 

- .0562 

.0812 

20 

.5000 

5 

.0078 

HEi£9l 

.0578 

.0828 

24 

Sill 

6 

.0094 


.0594 

.0844 

28 

WLt " if* 

7 

.0109 

.0359 

.0607 


32 

■ |ifl 

8 

.0125 

.0375 

.0625 

.0875 

36 


9 

.0141 


.0641 

.0891 

40 


|B|H 

.0156 

mmm 

.0656 

.0906 



11 

.0172 

.0422 

.0672 

■ Hi: WS 



12 

13 

SBrsmIk^BI 

.0437 

.0453 



The three last figures of 
decimals recurring in the 
same order after every four 

14 

.0219 

.0469 

.0719 

.0969 

sers. it Is unnecessary to 
insert them at length. 

15 

.0234 

.0484 

.0734 

.0984 
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GENERAL TABLE OF INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

However desirable it may be, in theory, to reduce the system of 
weights throughout the vast continent of India to order and uniformity ,* 
in practice, it is well known that insuperable difficulties oppose the 
execution of such a project : if ever effected, it can only be done in 
the gradual progress of time, by the spread of knowledge, and by the 
growing inter-communion of the multitudes- engaged in the internal 
traffic of the country, who would by degrees feel the advantage of 
uniformity in their dealings. 

It is a comparatively easy thing for a government, having the sole 
issue of coin within its own territories, to fix upon a convenient unit 
of value, and establish it to the supersession of former currencies ; but 
the weights of a country do not so immediately come in contact with 
the ruling power (even though it have a commercial character itself:) 
not at least as regards the domestic or market weights, which are 
localised in a thousand distinct foci under as many modifications of 
prices, customs, and modes of calculation and sub-division. 

It is but lately that the Legislature has attempted to equalise the 
weights of England, and then only by the retention of a double system. 
India does, however, in some respects, offer a better chance of success 
than the countries of Europe, where each locality has, by municipal 
laws, rendered permanent and cognate its own system, however differ- 
ing from that of its neighbour. Hero, all is vague — the standards of 
reference being in most cases the local rupee or copper coin, themselves 
subject to variation; or of modern introduction, and capable of 
equalisation. 

Thus, throughout the Marathi states, the ser is referred to the 
Puna or Ankusi rupee : in Gujarat, to the Baroch rupee : in Ajmir, 
to the Salimsahi ; in Bengal, to the old Murshidabad rupee ; all com- 
paratively modern. In Madras, the coin of that presidency, or of 
Mysore, or Pondicherry, are appealed to; but more generally the 
English avoirdupois unit has become familiarised, as has been already 
stated, by the adoption of 25 lbs., to represent the commercial 4 man.’ 

By perseverance, therefore, in upholding one common system for the 
whole of British India, or at least for the Bengal presidency, a system 
founded on the previous habits and institutions of the country ; by con- 
necting it (as has been done) with a rupee of general, and to be 
hereafter exclusive, circulation ; by restricting Government transactions 
to this system, and affording facilities of adjustment by depositing 
standard weights in public offices ail over the country there is some 
reason to hope that, eventually, the incongruous mass now prevalent 
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will gradually give place to the convenience of an universal and single 
species of weight. 

There is another argument in favour of its feasibility, namely, that 
India does not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid measures. 
Where these are employed, they depend upon, and in fact represent 
the ser or the man weight ; the mention of measures has been accord- 
ingly omitted in the foregoing scheme for Bengal, leaving tho value of 
any vessel of capacity to rest solely on tho weight contained in it. 

The mode in which this is effected for tho t dry measures 9 of 
South and West India is, by taking an equal mixture of the principal 
grains, and forming a vessel to hold a given weight thereof, so as to 
obtain an average measure. Sometimes salt is included among the 
ingredients. 1 2 Trichinopoly is tho only place where grain is said never 
to be sold by weight. The markal 3 and para 3 are the commonest mea- 
sures ; tho latter is known throughout India ; in Calcutta it is called 
* ferrah/ and is used in measuring lime, etc. which is still recorded 
however in mans weight. 

Of the origin or antiquity of the Indian weights it would be out of 
place here to institute an inquiry ; the ancient metrology of tho Hindus 
has been fully described by Mr. Colcbrooke, in the 4 Asiatic Researches/ 
v. As with the coins, so with the weights, Southern India retained 
most of the names and terms properly Hindu, pala , 4 tula, visa , 5 bhdrd / 
Mari" 7 /? Ichandi ), balm . Throughout the Moghul empire, on the con- 
trary, the ser and man were predominant. The word ‘man/ of Arabic 
or Hebrew origin, 8 is used throughout Persia and Northern India ; but, 
as might be expected, it represents very different values in different 
places : thus the man of Tabriz is only 6| lbs. avoir., while that of 
Palloda, in Ahmadnagar, is 1 63| lbs. 

It is probable that the ser, a Hindu weight (setak), was more 
uniform than the man, since it was founded upon the tola (tolaka), 
which, with its subdivision, the wasa, must in very ancient times have 
been extensively known throughout commorcial Asia. There can be 
little doubt that tho 4 talc or tael’ and * mace 1 of the Chinese are identical 
in origin. The variations of these weights may have been smaller, 
because their uso was nearly confined to the precious metals and other 

1 “ In Belary this is called the nou-danium measurement ; from tho ‘ nine ' sorts of 
grain used : rico, wheat, coolty, pasaloo, mernoomooloo, oil seeds, Bengal grain, 
aunnomooloo, and nooloo. In I)arwar, they take, wheat, toor, hurburr, roolthce, 
moony, oored, juwaree, paddy, and mudkee.” — Kelly's ‘ Metrology/ 

2 f Properly Marakkdl, from the Tamil.] 

3 [mal. P«ra.] 

4 [»• TO K. . 6 H. fl. TJWT . » H. \j\g tJ \q, s: 7 fi.wKt] 

B The Hebrew maneh was equal to 13110 grs. tr. or 72,83 tol&s. The Greek 

mina to 0244 grs. or 33.57 tol&s. 
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articles of value ; the ser is quoted at the highest denomination of this 
class of weights in one Sanskrit work. For gross produce a greater 
latitude was required, and larger sers were introduced to suit tho 
value of each article ; the weight apparently, rather than the price, 
being made variable: while to prevent the ambiguity which might 
follow, it became necessary to define the ser employed as of 30, 40, 60, 
72, 80, 90, or even as far as 120 tolas; and probably when the current 
coin began to vary from the original tola, the mention of this weight 
became obsolete, and reference was made direct to the rupees of the 
local currency. It is to meet this mode of expression that, in the fol- 
lowing table, the value of every ser has been given in the standard tola 
of 180 grains. 

Tho man of India may, as a genus, be divided into four different 
species : 1 . That of Bengal, containing 40 sers, and averaging about 
80 lbs. avoir. 2. That of Central India (Malwa, Ajmi'r, etc.,) generally 
equal to 40 lbs. avoir, and containing 20 sers, so that the ser of this 
large portion of the continent assimilates to that of Bengal. 3. The 
man of Gujarat and Bombay, equal to \ cwt. or 28 lbs. and divided 
into 40 sers of a smaller grade. 4. The man of Southern India, fixed 
by the Madras Government at 25 lbs avoir. There are however many 
other varieties of mans, from 15 to 64 sers in weight, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularise. 

AbuT-Faal defines the man of Akbar’s reign to be 40 sers of 30 
dams; each dam being five tanks. The tank is in another place 
described as 24 ratis : the masha of eight ratis has been assumed, from 
the weight of Akbar’s coins, to be 15.5 grs. troy. This would make the 
emperor’s man=34 f lbs. av., agreeing pretty well with that of Central 
and Western India. Tho tank, as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
grains; in Dharwar it is 50 grains ; in Ahmadnagar, 268 grains. Its 
present weight consequently affords no clue for the verification of the 
above estimate, however desirable it may be to determine tho point. 
In one part of the 1 Ayfn-i Akbari,’ the dam is called 20 mashas, 7 
ratis, which would increase the man to about 47 lbs. In the absence 
of better evidence, it may be safe to reckon it in round terms at one- 
half of our present standard man. 

OBIGHN OF THE PEESENT TABLE OF INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

In 1821, the Court of Directors called upon their com- 
mercial agents, collectors of customs, and other public officers of 
the three Presidencies, to procure and forward to England accurate 
counterparts of the standard weights and measures in use throughout 
their territories in the East. The order was promptly obeyed, and the 
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required models sent home, with certificates and explanations. The 
packages as they arrived were placed under charge of Dr. Kelly, who 
was assisted in his examination and comparison of the weights by Mr. 
Bingley, Assaymaster, and of the measures by Mr. Troughton, both of 
whom had zealously co-operated in comparing the standards sent to the 
English Government from other parts of the world. 

The dispatches accompanying the standards from India contained 
full information on the money and trade, as well as on the metrology 
of most places : this is embodied at length in the supplement to Kelly's 
* Cambist,” whence it was subsequently collected in an octavo volume, 
entitled Kelly’s * Oriental Metrology/ 

It is from these sources that the accompanying table has been 
drawn up, exhibiting in an abridged form the principal commercial 
weights of India and Asia. Most of the subdivisions peculiar to each 
place have been necessarily omitted for want of space, but, where 
possible, the formation of the ser, etc., from the local unit is mentioned. 
It may be generally assumed that the man system follows the common 
scale, viz.: 

16 chhataks = 1 ser. 

40 sers = 1 man. 

20 mans == 1 khandi 1 or manf. 

The use of a five ser weight also universally prevails under the 
name of Panseri, 2 dharl, 3 or visa. 4 The dharl from its name, however, 
seems to be properly a measure, and accordingly, while in Malwa it is 
equal to 5 sers, in other places it is found of 4, 4J, 5f, 10, 11, and 12 
sers. The terms adhola, adheli, 5 ‘half,’ pao, 6 powah, * quarter/ adhpao 
‘half-quarter/ frequently occur: they explain themselves. 

The only novelty in the present table is the insertion of the two 
last columns, expressing the equivalents of the local weights in the 
standard man and tola of the British Indian system. The column con- 
taining - their values in avoirdupois pounds, ounces, and drams is 
according to the London determinations of Kelly. 

"Where the ser only of any place is mentioned in the first columns, 
the value of the man of the same place, expressed in parts of the 
standard man, is inclosed in parentheses to prevent mistakes : it may be 
remarked that the ratio of the man will answer equally well for the 

1 [ From s. khanda : it is commonly written * candy/] 

3 Written punchaerree , punchaer, and punchaseer in Kelly. 

3 [ H - fJJb J dhapi.'] Written dhuree , dhurra , dhuddee ) dudda, dhadium } in Kelly. 

4 Written via, visa, viaay, veaey, bias, in Kelly. 

» H . * H . j\j 
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ser, it being understood that the subdivision into 40 sers holds for the 
mans of the two places compared. To reduce any local weight into the 
standard denomination, or into the bazar man of Calcutta, nothing 
more is necessary than to multiply by the number in the last column, 
and convert the decimals into sers, if so required, by means of the 
second table in page 108. 

The column of 4 tolas per ser * will best express to a native the value 
of the weights of any particular locality ; being the customary mode of 
estimation throughout the country. 

In expressing the dimensions of the markal, the parra, and a few 
other dry or liquid measures ; sometimes gallons and sometimes cubic 
inches have been introduced by Kelly. It may be convenient, there - 
fore, to explain that, by the enactment of the 1st January, 1826, one 
imperial measure was established as a substitute for the variable 
wine, ale, and corn gallons of England, with their multiples and 
divisions. 

This imperial gallon was' made to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight 
of distilled water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62° Ear., the 
barometer standing at 30 inches. It has u capacity, therefore, of 
277.274 cubic inches. Some of the most useful derivatives of this unit 
are here subjoined for the sake of reference. 


Imperial dry aud liquid measures. 

Cubic con- 
tents. 

Avoirdupois 

weight. 

Indian weights. 

1 pint, ; 

34.659 c. i. 

1 lb. 4 OZ. 

48.611 tol&s. 

2 = 1 quart, i 

69.318 „ 

2 lbs. 8 „ 

97.222 „ 

8 = 4 = 1 gallon, 

277.274 „ 

10 lbs. 

4.861 ser. 

64 = 32 = 8= 1 = 1 bushel, ... 

1.284 c. f. 

80 „ 

38.888 „ 

612 = 266 = 64 = 8 = 1 quarter, ... 

10,269 „ 

640 „ 

7.777 man. 

2048 = 1024 = 266 = 32 = 1 chaldron 

41,076 „ 

2560 „ 

31.111 „ 


The old wine gallon contained 231 cub. inches; the ale gallon 282 
c. i., and the com gallon 268.8 c. i. ; whence are obtained the following 
multipliers to convert them into imperial measure, viz., .833, 1.017 
and .969 respectively. 

It will be remarked that the gallon nearly corresponds with the 
panseri or dHari of the Indian com measures, while the bushel bears 
the same proximity to the man weight. Standards of the bushel, 
gallon, quart, and pint, are deposited in the Assay-offices of the three 
Presidencies. 


8 
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The following is the scale of measures in use at Madras : — 

cub. inches. 

1 walak, 1 = 11.719. 

8w&laks, = 1 padi, = 93.752. 

8 patjls 2 = 1 mark y, 3 = .750 = 27 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. water. 

5 markfils, = 1 parra, = 3,750. 

400 parras 4 = 1 garce 6 = 300,000. 

The particulars of the Dry Measure of Ceylon are thus given in the 
‘ Oriental Metrology/ 

gallons. inch. inch. 

4 cutchundoos, = 1 ser, = 0.24 = 4.35 diam. -f 4.35. 

4.8 sera, = 1 coornly, = 1.15 

2.5 goomies, = 1 mark&l, = 2.88 

2 mark&ls, = 1 parra = 5.76 = cube of 11 56 inches, 

8 parras, = 1 amonam, = 46.08 = 5} bushels. 

9| amonams, = 1 last, = 432 = 6} quarters. 

Thus it will be seen that there is no fixed rule as to the sub- 
divisions and multiples of the parra or m&rkal. 


, vulgarly, Olluck.] 2 [tam. iW/\] 

3 [tam. Marakkal. h. markdl.'] 

4 [ tel. Tarra : in page 110, note 3, incorrectly given as ‘mal. Para.'] 

5 [ Properly, tel. GdrimJ] 
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Table of the Commercial weight* of India , and of other trading place* in 
Asia, compared with the British' Indian Unit of weight , and wUh the 
Avoirdupois system of England. 


Place. 

• 

Denomination of Weight. 

■s if 

III 

Si 

II! 

?4 

111 

Acheon in Suma- 

Talc, of 16 mace or 64 copangs. 
Catty = 100 talcs or 20 buncals. 

lb. oz. dr. 
grs. 148.2 

Tolds. 

0.790 

Man*. 

tra. 

2 1 14} 

82.370 



Bahar, of 200 cities. 

423 8 0 

.. . 

5.1466 


Bamboo, liquid measure 

3 10 10 

130.890 

... 

Ahmad6Md in 

Toli = 32 vilas, or 96 ratis. 

grs. 193.440 

1.075 

... 

Gujarat. 

Ser (divided into } and } s) 

1 0 14} 

41.091 


Man, of 40 sers .* 

42 4 13 


0.6140 

Ahmadnagar, in 

Toli =12 mishas or 96 gunjhs 

grs. 188.4 

1.047 

... 

Aurangkbkd. 

Ser, com. wt. (of 80 Ankusi rs.) 

1 15 8 

76.562 

... 

Man, of 40 sers 

78 15 12 


0.9599 


Ser, of capacity (110 Ankusi rs.) 

2 11 6 

105.425 

... 


Man, do. = 12 pailis = 48 sers. 

130 2 0 

... 

1.5814 

Amboyna, in the 
Moluccas. 

T ale, of 1 6 mace 

grs. 455.35 

2.629 

... 

Bahar, of cloves 

696 12 0 


7.2621 


Coyang, of rice (2,500 catties)... 

3255 8 0 


39.6632 

Ahmode, Gujarat. 

Man = 40 sers of 40 Baroch rs. 

40 8 12 

39.424 

0.4928 

„ for grain = 40 sers of 41 do. 

41 9 5 

40.416 

0.5062 


,, for cotton = 42 sers „ „ 

43 10 10 

* « » 

0.6306 

Anjar, Bhuj. 

,, of 40 sers (of 36 dokar&fi)... 

27 3 8 

26.164 

0.3308 

Kalsi, measure — 64 mips 

30361. (6c.in.; 

... 


Anjengo, Travan- 

Khandi ( = 35 telong 1 of 16lbs.) 

660 0 0 

... 

6.8056 

core, M. 

Man (20 to the khandi) 

28 0 0 


0.3402 

Ark it, Madras. 

Pakkh ser, 2 of 24 palhms 

1 13 0 

70.486 

(0.8811) 


Padi, for grain = 47 palhms. . . . 
Ser, for cotton (sec Kalpi) 

3 8 12 

137.930 

Aumodli, Kalpi. 

18 0 

58.336 

(0.7292) 

„ „ grain, etc 

2 0 8 

78.993 

(0.9872) 

Aurangabander 

Toli = 12 mishas, or 72 ratis... 

grs. 187-5 

1.041 


in Sindh. 

Ser, of 64 picc 

1 13 13 

72.461 



Man, of 40 sers 

74 10 10 

... 

(0.9074) 

Bagulkotk, M. 

Kacli chi sor , 3 for groceries, oil, etc. 

0 8 3} 

20." 

(0.2488) 

Pakkh ser, for grain (116} c. i.) 
Ser, of 8Q Bhopil rupees 

3 6 11} 

133. 

(1.6616) 

Bairseah, Milwi. 

1 14 13 

73.892 

(0.9362) 


Man, of 40 sers. 

77 1 12 


0.9371 

Banda, Moluccas. 

Catty, of 5$ lbs. Dutch 

6 1 10 


0.0740 


Bahar, of 1 00 catties 

610 0 0 

• •• 

7.4132 


Sockal, of nutmegs, 28 catties... 

170 12 13 


2.0757 

Bangalore, in 
Maisfir. 

Kachchi ser, of 24 rupees 

0 10 0 

24.304 

(0.3038) 

„ man, of 40 sers 

25 0 0 


0.3038 


Khandi, of 20 mans., 

500 0 0 


6.0764 


Pakkh ser, for grain, 84 rupees 

2 1 10} 

81.840 

(1.0230) 


Khandi, of 20 kologas, or 160 sers. 

336 12 4} 

,,, 

4.0926 

B anjar Massin, 

Markhl, of 9, 10, 12, etc., to96srs. 

Tale, of 16 mace 

Pecul and catty (see China) 

Last, grain measure = 230 gonton 
Tale, Tor gold, musk, etc 

grs. 614.4 

3.413 


in Borneo I. 

3066 10 10 


37.2685 

Bantam, Java. 

grs. 1055 

6.860 

... 


Bahar =-= 3 peculs of 100 catties. 

396 0 0 

... 

4.8124 


Coyang, of rice = 200 gan tarns. 

8681 0 0 

... 

105.4982 

Banswarra, 
Bardoler, Si rat. 

See Malwa. 

Man, of 39} sers, 2 pice, 

37 4 4} 

... 

0.4529 


1 Properly, tam.* Tuldm. V- l£j paklcd ter, ‘a full, complete, or correct ter,' 
kachchd , the converse of paklcd. 
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Denomination of Weights. 


Baroda, Baroch. Ser, (pergunna,) 42 Bfibts&hi rs. 


Batavia, Java. 


jThe town ser has 41 Babks. rs. 
[The Scsamum man is of 40 sera 
Mark, of 9 reals 


Bauleah, Bengal. 

Belgaum, Marathi 
country. 

Bollary, Mad. Ced- 
ed Distr. 


Kanne, liquid measure 

Ser, of 80 b ! l . wt. or tolfcs 

Ser, of 60 s£i. wt. for liquids, etc. 
Ser, of 24 Shapftri rs. (174 grs.) 
I Man, of 44 sers 


Bcncoolen, Sum. 

Betelfiiki, Arab. 

Bhopal, Bhilsa. 
Birman Empire. 
Bombay, 

Money weight. 

Commercial ' 
weight. 


Ser, of 21 Mysore rs. or tullims 
Man, of 48 sers. 

Man, for cotton (=I£ naga.) ... 
Thimnpoo, grain measure, 1 1 2 rs. 
Mark&l ehunhm do.=12 sers. ... 

Tol£i, of 215 grains troy 

Ser, of 105 s&. w r t, 

Ser, of 103 sa. wt 

Ser, of 90 sh. wt 

Talc, for gold, etc. =638 grains. 
Catty, of 16 tales 


Bahar, of 40 frazils 815 10 

Same as Mhlwh. 

See Rangoon. 

Tank, of 24 ratis, (for pearls.)... grs. 72 

To1£l s (formerly 179 grs ) grs. 180 

Ser, of 30 pice or 72 tanks 0 11 

Man, of 40 sers 28 0 

Khandi, of 20 mans 560 0 

Ser, of 2 tipprecs 0 11 


Value in En 
lish avoirdi 
poia weight 

No. of stain 
ard ToISb jm 
ser, etc. 

Value of ma 
etc. in Man 
and decimal 

lb. 

oz. dr. 

ToUs. Mans. 

1 

0 13.8 

41.186 

44 

9 10 

0.5420 

892 

1 4 

... 10.8411 

1 

0 9.5 

40.286 (0.5036) 

42 

7 10.8 

0.5162 

grs. 422 

2.344 ... 

406 

14 0 

4.9446 

3581 

0 0 

... 43.5190 

678 

2 0 

... 61.7133 

91 c. i. 




80. 1.0000 



60. 0.7600 

0 

9 8 

23.091 

26 

3 15 

0.3189 

grs. 176.26 

0.979 ... 

0 

8 7| 

20.621 (0.2578) 

25 

6 0 

0.3083 

26 

5 4 

0.3199 



L 12. 



1008. 0.3150 



1.194 ... 

2 

10 0 

105. 1.3125 

2 

9 2 

103. 1.2875 

2 

6 7 

96. 1.2000 



3.940 ... 

1 

7 5 

56.666! 

20 

6 4 

0.2477 

815 

10 0 

9.9121 


Grain measure J Para, of 16 pailis or adholis 44 12 12.8 

( Khandi, of 8 paras 358 6 4 

Parra, salt measure, 6 gallons... 1607.6 c. i. 


Borneo. 

Baroch, Gujarht. 


Ser, for liquids, 60 Bom. rs. . 
See Banjar Massin. 
Man,=40 sers, of 40 rs 


Bushire, Persia. 
Basra, Arab. 
Baghdad, „ 
Cachar, Tonquin 
Calcutta. 


I Calicut, Malabar, 


Man, for grain, 41 do 41 9 5 

Man, for cotton, 42 sers 43 9 9$ 

Man, Tabrizi=720 miskhls 7 10 15 

Man, of 24 vakias Sophi 116 0 0 

Man=6 okas of 400 dirhams. ... 16 8 0 

. Tale, of 10 mace, or 1000 k&s... grs. 690.75 

(See the foregoing pages.) lbs. 82 f 

Groin weights or measures are de- 
rived from the others, thus. — 

1 kunki=5 chhathks 

1 raik=4 kunkis=lj ser. ... 

1 palli=4 raikss=5 sers 

1 soalli— 20 pallis=2£ mans. lbs. 206$ 

. Ser, of 20 Sfirat rs 0 8 2f 

Man, of 68 sers 84 11 11 


0.400 ... 

1.000 

27.222 ... 

0.3402 
6.8056 
24.836 (0.3104) 
0.6444 
4.3553 

60. * (0.7448) 

39.408 0.4928 
0.5052 
0.5397 
29.888 0.0934 
1 4097 
641.600 0.2005 


25. 

90. 

400. 

6400. 2.500 

19.849 (0.2481) 
0.4220 
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Place. 

Denomination of Weights. 

Value in Eng- 
lish avoirdu- 
pois weight. 


it 

Jl 

£'1§ 

ill 

Vb 5» 

|I1 

Cambay, Malabar. 
Canton. 

Cape Town. 

Same as Sfirat. 

See China. 

9 It Dutcli=100 English weight 

lb. 

os. 

dr. 

Tolds. „ 

Mans. 

Carwar, Kanhra. 
Ceylon. 

Man, of 42 sers. 

See Colombo. 

26 

0 

0 

... 

0.3159 

Chanador, in Ah- 

Ser, of 74 Anknsi rs. 10 inks 

1 

13 

8 

71.702 

(0.8963) 

madnagar. 

Ser of capacity =72 tanks 

2 

5 

7 

90.996 

Man, =64 sors 

149 

12 

0 


1.8200 

China. 

Tale, seepage 16 (=579,84 grs.) 
Catty, of 16 tale 

0 

1 

H 

3.221 



1 

5 


51.586 



Pecul, of 100 catties 

133 

5 

4 


1.4987 

Cochin, Malabar. 

Man, of 25 lbs. of 42£ sers. ... 

27 

2 

ii 


0.3301 

Coimbator, Mysore 

Man, of 40 sers 

Pnlhm, (of 10 pagodas.) 

24 1 

grs. 528| 

0 

2.936 

0.2923 


Tolfe, for cotton 

7 

8 

0 

291.666 


Colachy, Traran- 

Man=125 palhms, of 105 grs. 

18 

12 

13 


0.2284 

core. 

Khandx, of 20 mans 

376 

1 

2 


4.5702 

Colombo, Ceylon. 

Khandi or Bahar 

500 

0 

0 


6.0764 

Garce, (82 cwt. 2 qrs. 16£ lbs.)... 

9256 

8 

0 


112.4921 


Markal, dry fc mcas.=10 sers. ... 

galls. 

2.88 




Parra, do 

5.76 



Comercolly, Bn. 

Ser, for metals, 68 sa. wt 

(other sers of 60 and 78 do.)... 

1 

7 

9 

58. 

(0.7160) 

Coolpahar, Calp. 
Cossirnbkzkr, Bn. 

Ser 

Sers, of 76, 78, 80, and 82.10 tol. 

3 

1 

6* 

120.000 

(1.5000) 

Calpi, Agra. 

Ser, for sugar, metals, grain 

2 

1 

15 

82.487 

(1.0310) 

Scr, for glii 

2 

6 

3 

92.816 

; (1.1602) 


Ser, for cotton 

2 

6 

12 

94.184 

(1.1773) 


Ser, for grain, wholesale 

2 

7 

5 

95.552 

(1.1944) 

Dliarwkr, Bom. 

Kachehh ser, of 72 tanks 

0 

8 

34 

20.0 

(0.2488) 


Pakkfi ser=116 Mad. rs 

Dhafh, liquid measure, 12 sers. 

2 

15 

m 

116.0 

(l.>488) 

Dewas, Malwa. 

Ser, of 80 Ujjain rupees 

1 

15 

10 

76.866 



Man, of 64 sers 

137 

8 

2 


1.6712 

Dindor, Alimad 

Ser, of 76 Ankusi rs 

1 

13 

15 

72.765 

(0.9096) 


Ser, of capacity, 72 tanks 

2 

7 

6* 

95.778 


Man, of 64 sers 

157 

10 

0 


1.9136 

Dungurpur. 

Ser, of 62 Shlimani rs 

1 

4 

Of 

48.725 

(0.6090) 

Man, of 40 sers 

50 

1 

14 


0.6090 

Dakhan, Puna. 

Ser, 72 tanks or tolhs (80 Ank. rs.) 

1 

15 

81 

76.638 



Man, of 12J sers, ^ or ghi, etc. ... 

24 

10 

H 

• •a 

0.2994 


Man, of 14 „ fc« metals. ... 

27 

9 


#ti 

0.3353 


Pula of 12J n for iron, etc.... 

236 

9 

2 


2.8749 

Faifoo, Coc. Chi. 

Man, of 48 „ for grain 

Same as in China. 

94 

9 

8 


1.1494 

Farrukhhbhd, 

Agra. 

Ser, wholesale 110 sh. wt. ? 1 ... 
„ retail 94 „ ? 

,, for spice, 82. 

... 



no. 

94. 

82. 

(1.3625) 

(1,1750) 

(1.0250) 

Gcrouli, Kalpi. 

Ser, for all purposes 

i 

15 

Of 

75.460 

• (0.9431) 

Ghounon, „ 

Ser, for wholesale 

2 

2 

0 

82.638 

(1.0330) 

Goa, Malabar. 

Quintal, of 4 arobas 

129 

5 

5 


(1.5717) 

Khandi, of 20 mans 

495 

0 

0 


6.0156 

Gamron, Persia. 

Man, Tabri. (Tabriz! ?) 

6 

12 

o 

262.400 

0.0820 


Man, Shkhi ( — 2 Tabriz!) 

13 

8 

0 

524.800 

0.1640 


1 These are marked in Kelly 11 and 14 Farrukli&bad sikkk weight, which must be 
a mistake for 110, and, probably, 94. 
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Place, 

Denomination of Weights. 

% 

4i 

ill 

a 

fjj 

|s 

Gamron, Persia. 
Hansut, Bardch. 

Man, Copra, for provisions 

Market ser, of 38 Baroachrs.... 
,, man, of 40 sers..... 

lb. oz. dr. 

7 12 0 

0 15 7 
38 9 9 

Tolas. 

301.440 

37.521 

Vans. 

0.0942 

(0.4690) 

0.4690 


Oil man, of 42 sers 

40 8 6 


0.4925 


Pergunna ser, of 385 Baroacb rs. 
„ man, of 40 sers 

0 15 11 
39 3 10 

38.129 

(0.4766) 

(0.4768) 

Haveri, Mad. 

Doab. 

Haidarfibad, Mad. 

Kachcbk ser, for groceries, 23^ rs. 
Dhaf4 (for selling) = 12 sers ... 
Pakkk ser, for grain (82 cub. in.) 
Ser, of 80 Haidar hbkd rupees. 
Kachchk man, of 12 sers 

0 9 9 

2 6 13 

1 15 12 
23 13 0 

23.242 

94.336 

77.170 

(0.2905) 

(1.1792) 

(0.9646) 

0.2893 


Pakkfi ,, of 40 „ 

79 6 0 
238 2 0 

2 0 6J 
40 8 6 

486 4 8 


0.9646 

Indor, Mklw£i. 

Pala, of 120 sers for selling 

Ser, of 82 Tljjain rupees 

78.803 

2.8938 

(1.9860) 

0.4925 

5.9096 

Man, of 20 s*ers (for grain) 

Mauni, of 12 mans 

Isldmpur, Galp. 

Man, of 40 sers, for opium, etc. 
Ser (see Calpi) 

81 0 12 

2 0 12 

79.600 

0.9849 

(0.9950) 

(1.0007) 

Pakkk ser 

2 0 15 

80.056 

J &mkhair, Ah- 

madnagar. 

Ser, commercial, of 80 Ankusi rs. 

„ of capacity — 72 tanks 

Man, of 64 sers ? 

1 15 8* 

2 4 14* 
147 10 0 

lbs. 133 } 
grs. 184.5 

76.638 

89.702 

(0.9580) 

(1.1213) 

1.7941 

1.6254 

Japan. 

Jaulnah, Hyder. 

Pecul (same as China) 


Tolh, of 12 m&slias../. 

1.025 

Pakkh ser, of 80 rs. for grain... 
„ man, of 40 sers 

2 0 1 
80 2 8 

77.926 

... 

0*9471 

0.2922 

0.0270 

2.7039 

0.4908 

Java. 

Judda, Arab. 

J umbusur, Guj. 

Kachchfi. man, of 12 sers (for 
ghi, liquids, etc.), measure.... 
See Batavia. 

Man, of 30 vakias 

24 0 12 

2 3 9? 

86.400 

Bahar = 100 mans, or 10 frazils. 
Market scr, ef 40 Baroacli rs.... 
„ man, of 40 sers j 

222 8 0° 
1 o 25 

40 6 4 

39.270 


Cotton „ of 42 „ 

10 9 

40.256 

0.5153 

Jungypur, Ben. 

Junkceylon, Is. 
Kati, Abed. 

Pergunna ser, of 40| Bar. rs.... 
Ser, of 16 chhat&ks 

i 8 0| 

c. i. 50 5 

485 6 5$ 

1 15 8 5 

2 5 8 

40.000 

58.408 

(0.5000) 

(0.7301) 

5.8981 

(0.9580) 

„ liquid measure 

Bahar = 6J Ben. fac. mans 

Ser of 80 Ankusi rs 

76.638 


„ of capacity — 95 do 

91.146 

(1.1393) 

Kutul, „ 

„ — 100 do 

2 7 61 
0 12 0 

95.778 

(1.1972) 

(0.3646) 

Kota, Ajmir. 

„ of 30 Koth rs 

29.166 

Man, of 40 sers. T. 

30 0 0 

0.3646 

Kurda, Gujarht. 

Seyn (measure), of 864 Kothpice. 
Ser, of 80 Ankusi rs 

34 2 3 

1 15 

2 3 75 
37 13 10 
37 15 85 
62 8 0 

76.638 

86.208 

0.4148 

(0.9580) 

,, of capacity, 90 do...... 

(1.0776) 

0.4601 

Kumbharia, Sur. 

Man, of 40 sers, 8 picc 

Kurod, ,, 

Loheia, Arab. 
LuckipuV, Ben, 
Lukhnow, Ondh. 



0.4615 

Quintal, of 100 rottolos 


0.7696 

(1.1977) 

1.6483 

! 0.3038 

6.0764 
3.8888 

Fact, and Bz . weights of Calcutta. 
Ser, of 100 Luknnow rs 

2 7 6| 

135 10 0 

26 0 0 

95.817 

34.111 

Macassar, Cele- 
bes Is. 

Tale, of 16 mace ** 614 grains.. . 
Pecul, of 100 catties 

Madras. 

Pagoda weight = 52.56 grs. ... 
Man, of 40 sers, or 8 vis 

0.292 

24.304 


Khandi, of 20 mns 

500 0 0 
320 0 0 


Garce, for- grain = 12.8 mns. . . , 

... 
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Plaoe. 

'.Denomination of Weights. 

$ 

lit 

No. or stand- 
ard Totes per 
ser, etc. 


Madurh, Cam. 
Malabar. 
Malacca, Malay. 


Malda, Ben. 


lb. os. dr. 

Padi, oil measure == 8 olluks, or cutt. in. 9376 
Parra, for chun£un= 5 mark&ls.. cub. in. 3760 
Mangelin, for pearls =s 6 grains. 

18 Mad. chows = 55 Bom. chows. 

Ser, of 80 Madurh pagodas 0 10 4 

Man, of 39.244 sers 26 0 0 

Pal&m, of 9 Pondich. rs. 1 k&s... grs. 1624 

Tulim, of 40 sors 23 3 1 

Catty, of 20 buncols, for gold.... 2 0 12 
Peculs=100 com. catties of 16 tales 135 0 0 

Bahar, of 3 peculs 405 0 0 

Ganton, measure 6 8 0 

Kip, of tin = 30 tampang 40 11 0 

Ser, of 100 sa. wt. (72 c. l.) 2 9 0 


Ser, of 100 sa. wt. (72 c. l.) ...... 

„ 96 (at Mogulbari) 

,, 82.10 (at Jelapir) 


Mklwk, Central 
India. 


Ser, of 84 Shlims&hi rs.. 


Mangalor, Mai. Scr, of 24 Bombay rs, (42.79 grs.) 


Manilla, Phil. Is. 
Massuah, Bed Sea. 
Mosulipatam, M. 


Mauritius. 


Mocha, Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mundissor, Mai. 

Mai?6r, Province 
Nassuk, Ahmad. 

Natal, Sumatra. 


Negapatam, Car. 

]?ow Hoobly, M. 
Doab. 


„ Company’s (16 rs. heavier).! 

„ for sugar = 40 sers 

Ser, of capacity = 84 Bomb rs... 
Spanish weights and Chin, pecul. 
Rottolo, of 12 vakias (4800 grs.) 

Tulkm == 30 chunhms | 

Kachchk ser and man, as Madras. 
Pakkk man = 40 sers of 21bs. 


2 7 6| 

95.665 

2 1 14 

8*2.336 

2 0 14$ 

79.942 

:s. 190 

1.055 

2 0 6 

78.689 

40 7 8 


0 9 13 

23.850 

28 2 4 


28 8 13 


24 7 8 



84.000 

0 10 15| 

26.635 

•s. 179.04 

0.995 

0 11 4 

27.342 

80 0 0 


0 9 0 

21.875 

0 12 0 

29.165 

8 6.6 

20.210 


„ ,, 72 „ ,, (for metals) 0 12 0 

„ „ 96 „ ,, (for cotton) 8 6.6 

Markkl, grain measure, 12 sers. galls. 

Garce, „ „ 4800 „ „ 1260 

Ton, of sugar = 2000 French, etc. lbs. 2160 
„ „ gram and coffee = 1 400 „ 1512 0 0 

„ „ cloves = 1000 „ 1080 0 0 

„ „ cotton = 750 „ 810 0 0 

Man, of 40 vakias 3 6 0 

Bahar — 15 frazils, of 10 mans... 450 0 0 

Toman, measure of rice 168 0 0 

Gudda, liquid measure = 2 gall. 18 0 0 

See Amboyna and Banda. 

Scr, of 92 S&lims&hi rs 2 3 7f 

Man, of 16 sers (?) 34 4 4J 

Ser ss= 24 Mai?hr rs. of 179 grs. 0 9 13 
„ of 79 Ank. rs. 4 mhshas ... 1 15 4£ 

„ „ capacity, 99 Ank. rs. 2m. 2 7 2| 

Tompong, (Benj. wt.) 20 catties 80 0 0 
Catty ootan (for do. and camphor) 4 0 0 

Tale, for precious metals grs. 684 ' 

Sukat, grain measure** s 12pakkkscub.in.4029 

Ser, of 8 pal am s 0 9 10£ 

Man, of 41,558 sers 25 0 0 

Kachchk ser = 20g Mad. rs. ... 0 8 6 

Pakk&. ser = 106$ do 2 11 13 


(0.4918) 


156.565 

3.244 


20.352 

106.488 


(0.3418) 

0.9722 

(0.2734) 

(0.3646) 


26.2500 

18.3750 

13.1250 

9.8437 

0.0402 

5.4687 

2.0417 

0.218? 

(1.0781) 

0.4042 

(0.2981) 

(0.9504) 

(1.1877) 

0.9722 


(o!2594)I 

(1.3311) 
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Place. 

^nomination of Weights. 

ire . 

m 

lit 

l £ 

;k 

New Hoobly,Dofib 
Nolye, Mfilwa. 

Dhayh contains 13 sers 

lb. 02 . dr. 
cub. in. 1170 

Tolas. 

Ser, of 80 Ujjain rs 

1 15 10 

76.864 

Man, of 20 sera 

39 8 8 

Nolgund, Mad. 

Dohb. 
Okalesur, in Ba- 

Kachchk ser = 20f Mad. rs. ... 
Pakkh ser = 110$ M.rs.96.6c.i. 
Ser, of 38 Baroch rs 

0 8 8* 
2 13 5$ 
0 15 6| 

38 8 13 

20736 

110.210 

37.483 

roch. 

Man, of 40 sers 


Pergunna ser, 39| Br. rs 

Man, 40 sere 

1 0 25 
40 6 13 

39*1306 

Omutwara, Mkl. 

Ser, of 81 SalimsGhi rs 

1 15 3| 
54 10 8 

757916 

Man, of 28 sers 

Onor, in Canhra. 

Man, of 40 to 44 sers 

25 0 0 


II fine, grain measure 

cub. in. 87f 
l 15 10 


Ujjain, M&lwa. 

Ser, of 80 Ujjain rs 

167866 

Man, of 16$ sers 

33 5 13 


Mkni, of 12 mans 

400 5 12 


Paichal, SGrat. 
Palamkota, Car- 
natic. 

Man, of 48 sers, 8 pice SGrat. ... 
Tulkm, of 100 palkms, ($ amn.) 
Padi, for metals 

45 4 0 

12 8 0 

4 15 "0 

192.014 

Palimbang, Sum. 

Marakkkl, retail— 1 Jgall. reven. 
Catty, of 10 tales 

galls- ft 

527744 

Bally, of 1 0 gantangs 

81 6 0 

1 15 2 

2 8 13 

163 4 0 

2 11 12 
• 2 2 2 

l’alloda, Ahmad. 

Pandri, Kalpi. 
Panwari, „ 

Ser, of 78 Auk. rs. 10$ mkshas. 
„ of capacity, 103£ Ank. rs. 

Man, ,, of 64 sers 

Ser 

75.651 

99.195 

106.340 


82.943 

Parnair, Ahmad. 

Patna, Bill fir. 

Pegu, Birma. 

Persia. 

Prathpgarh, Aj* 
mir. 

Pondicherry, Car. 

„ of 76$ Ankusi rs 

1 14 2* 

2 5 2 

grs. 209 

grs. 237$ 

600 0 0 
58 0 0 
12 10 14.4 
6 5 7.2 

1 14 13$ 
38 8 14 

0 9 11$ 

25 14 5$ 

qurs. 13$ 

142 10 lOf 
428 0 0 

73.296 

„ of capacity, 95 rs. 7 m. ... 
TolG, of 12 mfishas 

90.233 

1.161 

Ser, from 45 to 81 b£l. wt 

Tical, 100 to the vis 

80. 

1.368 

Khandi, 150 vis, reckoned at ... 
Basket, rice measure, 16 vis. ... 
Man of Shirkz = 600 miscals.... 
Man of Tabriz, 300 do. 150dirhs. 
Artaba, corn measure, 2 bushels 
Ser, of 80 SalirasGhf rs 

493.172 

246.530 

74.967 

Man, of 20 sers 

Ser, of 24$' Pon. rs =731$ fan. 
Man, of 8 vis 

23.622 

Penang. 

Garce of grain, = lOOmarkGls. 
Malay pecul, of 100 catlies. ... 
Bahar, of 3 peculs 

... 

Puna. 

Quilcm, Trav. 

Gantang measure, = 4 chupabs 
See Dakhan. 

Olunda, or old Dutch pound ... 
Man, of 25 old Dutch pound. 
Tulkm, of 100 pal. for cotton. 

„ for spices 

cuh.in 27.166 

118 
27 5 8 
16 11 5.6 
15 9 7.3 

1 14 5| 

2 13 8$ 

3 6 5$ 

550 0 0 

58 4 0 

42.536 

Radnagor, Ben. 

Rahorf, Ahmad. 

Rangoon. 

Sers of 62, 64, and 80 sG. wt. 
BGgi, for padi =5 sers of 62 ... 
Ser, of weight = 77 Ank. rs,... 

„ of capacity = 115$ do. ... 
Vis of 100 tikals 

£0.* 

310. 

73.790 

110.666 

140. 

Khandi, of 150 vis, reckoned.... 
Ten, or basket of rice*= 16 vis. 



Hans. 


0.4805 

(0.2592) 

(1-3776) 

0.4685 

(0.3913) 

0.3912 

(0.9489) 

0.6642 

0.3038 

(0.9608) 

0.4054 

4.8655 

0.5469 

0.1519 

0.0600 


0.9888 

(0.9456) 

1.9839 
(1.3292) 
(1 0368) 
(0.9162) 
(1.1279) 

1.000 

6.0764 

0.7048 

0.1541 

0.0770 


0.4686 

0.3146 

1.7338 

5.2013 


0.3225 
0.2029 
0.1894 
1.000 
[0.7750 > 
0.9223) 
[1.3833) 

6.0764 

0.7078 
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Places. 

Denomination of Weights. 

'% 

fell 

in 


. £§« 
sil 

|d 

Rftmbhari, Ah- 


lb. oz. dr. 

TolAs. 

Mans. 

Ser, of 74 Ankusi rs 

1 13 2| 

70.901 

(0.8863) 

madnagar. 

„ of capacity, 102 do 

2 8 3} 

97.750 

Rungypur, Ren. 

Man, of 6*4 sera 

Sers, of 60, 66, 73, 80, 90, and 
460 tolfts; the standard ser ... 

160 13 8 

80. 

1.9548 

1.000 

Rutlam, Mftlwa. 

,, of 84 Sftlimsfthl rs. ... 

2 0 6 

78.689 

^ * «, 


Man, of 20 scrs 

40 7 8 


0.4918 

Salangor, Maly. 
Sankaridrftg, Car- 

Bahar, of 240 catties 

324 0 0 


3.9374 

Ser, of 8 palftms for provisions. 

0 9 12 - 

23.698 

... 

natic. 

Santipur, Ben. 

Man, of 41.256 sers 

Scrs, of 60, 80, 84, and 96 to- 
lfts ; also factory weights. ... 

25 0 0 

80. 

0.3038 

1.000 

Seringapatam. 

Kachchft ser, of 24 sultftni rs. 

0 9 llj 

£3.596 

... 

,, man, of 40 sers 

24 4 8 


0.2950 


Pakkft ser, of gTain ; 84 Sul. rs. 

2 1 15| 

82.601 

... 


,, kolaga = 16 sers 

33 15 12 


0.4130 

Siam. 

Pecul = 50 catties of 20 tales... 

129 0 0 


1.5677 

Singapore, Malay. 

Buneal, fpr gold 

Pecul, of 100 catties, (see China) 

grs. 832 

4.622 

• it 

Sinkell, Sumatra. 

Shift, Sunda. 
Sunamuki, £1. 

Tompong, of 20 cats, for Benzoin 
Pecul, etc. as in China. 

„ as in China. 

Scrs, of 58, 10, 60, 72, 73£, 75, 

3 8 0 

36.110 



and 82.10 tolfts ; stand, ser. 


80. 

1.0000 

Suez, Red Sea. 

Rottolo, of 144 drams 

Quintal varies from 1 10 to 150 rot 

14 0 

48.610 

... 

Surat, Gujarftt. 

Tolft, of 12 mbs has 

grs. 187.2 

1.040 

(0.4557) 

Ser, of 35 tolfts 

0 15 0 

36.458 


Man, of 40 sers 

37 8 0 


0.4558 

Tellicherry, in 
Malabar. 

Ser, of 20 Sftrat rupees 

0 8 2| 

19.849, 

(0.2481) 

Man, of 64 sers 

32 11 0 


0.3972 

Ternate, Molucc. 
Tranquebar, Cor, 

Pecul, of 100 catties 

130 3 8.3 


1.6826 

Man, — 68 lbs Danish.. 

74 12 9.6 


0.9088 

Travancor, M. 

Tulam, of 20 pounds 

19 14 11 


0.2420 


Khandi (30 tulftms), for purchase 

597 8 10 


7.2618 


„ (20 mans ), for sale 

Parra, grain measure 

500 8 2 

qrts. 2 

... 

6.0826 

Trichinopoly, 

(Jarnatic. 

Pakkft ser, = 27 tulftms 

1 14 8 

74.132 

... 

Man, — 13.114 sers 

25 0 0 


j 0.3038 

Trincomali. 

Vellor. 

Vizagapatam. 

Wallahjftbftd. 

Ser, for metals =4167.7 grs. ... 
Marakkftl, gr. measure, l|gall. 
See Colombo. 

See Arcot. 

See Masulipatam. 

See Arcot. 

0 9 8| 

23.167 

(0.2896) 

1 
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BRITISH INDIAN MEASURES. 


LINEAR MEASURES. 

Notwithstanding the boast of Abu-’l-Fazl, that, among other bene- 
ficial effects of Akbar’s administration, he had fixed one standard of 
linear measure for the whole of India, we find at the present day as 
great irregularity in this branch of our subject, as could have pre- 
vailed in his day, or rather much greater ; on account of the semi- 
introduction of European measures in the British Indian territories, 
and in the Butch and Portuguese settlements before them. 

There is this peculiarity in the linear systems — that the basis of all 
is the same, the cubit or human fore-arm : and this unit is found in 
Oriental countries, as in those of the West, divided into two spans, 
and 24 finger’s-breadths. Thus, under the Hindu princes, the hath 
(in Sanskrit hasta) was equal to two vitesti or ‘spans/ and to 24 
annuls ( angula ). The angul ‘ finger ’ is divided into 8 jau (s. yava) or 
* barley-corns/ 

The subdivisions of the ywva — proceeding downwards to the para- 
mdnuSy or 1 most minute atom/ according to the arithmetical works of 
the Hindus — are, of course, theoretical refinements which it is unneces- 
sary to notice : a full account will be found in Colebrooke's treatise in 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches [epitomised above, vol. i. page 211]. Pro- 
ceeding upwards, four hath* or 4 cubitB 9 are equal to a danda, or 
1 staff ; 9 and 2000 dandas make a krosa, or kos, which should be, by 
this estimation, 4000 yards English, or nearly 2£ miles. The kos 
is generally for convenience now called equal to two English miles. 
Four hrosa = one yojana , nearly ten miles. The ‘ Lflavatf * also states 
that 10 haths make one bans or 4 bamboo/ and 20 bans in length and 
breadth = 1 niranga of arable land. 

That the cubit was of the natural dimensions (of 18 inches, more 
or less) can hardly be doubted ; indeed 4 where the hath is talked of, to 
this day, among the natives, the natural human measure is both under- 
stood and practically used, as in taking the draft of water of a boat, 
etc. In many places also, both in Bengal and in South India, the 
English cubit has been adopted as of the same value as the native 
measure. 

The gaz, or yard, now in more general use throughout India, is of 
Muhammadan introduction: whether this is derived also from the 
cubit (for the Jewish cubit is of the same length) is doubtful ; but, 
like the hasta, it was divided into 24 tasks, or ‘digits/ corresponding 
more properly to inches. 

Abu-’l-Fazl, in the 4 Ayin-i Akbarf/ gives a very full description of 
the various gaz in use under the emperors, as compared with the earlier 
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standards of the Khalffs. He expresses their correct length in Unger's- 
breadths, which may be safely taken as three-quarters of an inch each. 

For facility of reference, his list is here subjoined, with the equiva- 
lents in English measure at this rate : — 


ANCIENT GAZ MEASURES ENUMERATED IN THE <AYfN-J AKBAbI.’ 


The Gaz-saudk of Hfirfin-al-Rashid — 24f (some MSS. have 2 5£) fin- 
gers of an Abyssinian slave, the same used in the Nilometer of Egypt 1 

The Kasbah gaz, of Ibn Abililah = 24 fingers 

The Yfisufi gaz, of Baghdad = 2 5 „ 

The small Hashamah gaz 2 of Abti Musa Ashari = 28} fingers 

The long „ „ „ Mansfir ’Abb&s ... = 29| „ 

The TJmriah gaz of the Khalif Umr = 31 „ 

The M^mdniah gaz of Mhmun ’Abb&si = 69 \ „ 

The gaz Masahat = 28 „ 

Sikandar Lodi’s gaz of 41 1 silver Sikandaris’ 3 * 

diameter, modified by IIumkyGn to 43 „ = 32 „ 

This was used in land measurements till the 31st year of Akbar. 


English • 
= 18} in. 
= 18 „ 

= 18f „ 

= 21 } „ 

= 22 } „ 

= 23} „ 

= 52 } „ 


1 The cubit of the Nilometer is supposed to be the same as that of the Jews, which 
is exactly two feet English : — if so, the 24 digits will be, precisely, inches. Volncy, 
however, makes it 201 French, or 22 English inches. Some allowance must probably 
be*madc for the broad hund of a negro, but the other measures will not be affected by 
the same error, as they must be referred to the ordinary delicate hand of a native 
of Asia. 

2 These two arc also called the Gaz Mullik and Gaz Zi&diah, because Zifid, the 
adopted son of Abfi Sofikn, made use of them for measuring the Arabian Irak. 

3 [Abfi-’i-Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard-measures introduced at 
different times into Hindfisthn, makes incidental mention of certain coins designated 
Sikandaris — upon the basis of a given number of the diameters of which the Gaz 
of Sikandar Lodi was formed. The class of money described ( ‘ Num. Chron.’), 
evidently furnished, among their other uses, the data for this singularly-defined 
measure. Any tyro in Indian numismatology, under whose eye many specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, imperfect as their con- 
figuration undoubtedly is, as compared with our modem machine-struck money, yet 
that they hold fit high place among their fellows in respect to their improved circularity 
of form, and general uniformity of diameter— points which had certainly been less 
regarded in the earlier produce of thetf)ihli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following effect : — 

\J\ j 

a ^ j**\*J%* 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, contribute towards 
our knowledge of the true length of this Gaz— which is still a yexata quastio, I 
have carefully measured a set of 42 of thoso pieces, arranged in one continuous 
line : the result arrived at is, that the completion of the 30tn inch of our measure 
foils exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, beyond the rejection of five 

1 [Page \Vf Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. copy of the i Ayin-i Akbari.’ See also p. 
355, vol. i., Gladwin’s translation.] 
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English, 

The Akbari gaz, for cloth measure = 46 fingers = 34 j in. 

The Ilkhi gaz, established by Akbar, as the sole 

standard measure of the empire = 40 „ = 30} „ 1 

The Akbari bighh, of 3600 square gaz = 2600 square yards =0.538, or somewhat 
more than half an acre, on the above estimation. 

The Ilahi gaz of Akbar was intended to supersede the multiplicity 
of measures in use in the 16th century ; and, in a great degree, it Btill 
maintains its position as the standard of the Upper Provinces. In 
general, however, different measures are employed in each trade, and 
the cloth-merchant, in particular, has a distinct gaz of his own. Thus 
the cloth gaz has assimilated in many places to two haths, or one yard ; 
and the frequent employment of English tape-measures, as well as 
carpenter’s two-feet rules, will ore long confirm the adoption of the 
British standard to the exclusion of the native system, for the linear 
measure of articles in the bazar. 

The true length of the Ilahi gaz became a subject of zealous inves- 
tigation by Mr. Nfewnham, Collector of Farruklnibad, and Major 
Hodgson, Surveyor-General, in the year 1824, during the progress ^of 
the great revenue survey of the Western Provinces, when it was found 
to be the basis of all the records of land measurements and rents of 
Upper India. As might have been expected, no data could be found 
for fixing the standard of Akbar with perfect accuracy; but every 
comparison concurred in placing it between the limits of 30 and 35 
English inches; and the great majority of actual measures of land in 
Eohilkhand, Dihli, A'gra, etc., brought it nearly to an average of 33 
inches. Mr. Duncan, in the setth of the Benares province in 
1795, has assumed 33.6 inches to the j. gaz, on the authority, it 
may be presumed, of standards in existence in the city^making the 
bi'gha = 3136 square yards. 

The results of the different modes of determination resorted to in 
1824-5, so characteristic of the rude but ingenious contrivances of the 
natives, are curious and worthy of being recorded. Maj. Hodgson 
made the length of the Ilahi gaz — 

very palpably worn pieces out of the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which were 
placed at my disposal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon as a little below the 
original standard, notwithstanding that it slightly differs from the determination of 
the measure put forth by Prinsep ; but I must add that Prinscp himself distrusted his 
own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a higher rate than he entered in 
his leading table. — E. T.] 

1 Should the length of this gaz be taken at 32 or 33 inches, proportionate correc- 
tions must be made in the other measures. 
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From the average measurement of 70 man’s finger* s-breadths = 31.55 in. 

From the average size of the marble slabs in the pavement of the Taj at 

Agra (said to be each a Sh&h-jahSini gaz of 42 fingers ?) = 33.58 „ 

From the side of the reservoir at the same place, called 24 gaz = 32.54 „ 

From the circuit of the whole terrace, 532 gaz (?) = 35.80 „ 


Mr. Newnbam, from the average size of 14 Chhr-y&ji rupees, supposed to 

4>e each one finger’ s-breadth, makes it 

From the testimony of -inhabitants of Farrukhkbhd 

From statement in the ; Ayin-i Akbari,* of the weight of the cubic gaz 
of 72 kinds of tirabt. \thi« would require a knowledge of the weights) 

Halhed, from average measurement of 246 barley-corns = 31.84 „ 

From J sum of diameters of 40 Manshri pice = 32.02 „ 

From J of 4 human cubits measured on a string = 33.70 „ 

From average of copper wires returned by Tahsildhrs of Murhdhbhd as 
counterparts of the actual measures from which their bighhs were 
formed ... = 33.50 „ 

Mr. Duncan, as above noticed, assumed the Ilkhi gaz at Benhrcs = 33.60 „ 

In Bareli, Bulanshahr, Agra, as in the following table, it is = 32.5 „ 

It is natural to suppose that the gaz adopted for measuring the land 
should vary on the side of excess, and probably all the above, thus 
derived, are too long. The Western Revenue Board, thinking so many 
discrepancies irreconcilable, suggested that the settlements should 
everywhere be made in the local bfgha, the surveyors merely noting 
the actual value of the Ilahi gaz in each village, and entering the 
measurement also in acres; bUt the Government wisely determined 
rather to select a general standard, which should meet as far as possible 
the existing circumstances of the country. Thus the further prosecu- 
tion of the theoretical question was abandoned, and an arbitrary value 
of the Ilahi gaz was assumed at 33 inches, which was in 1825-6 
ordered to be introduced in all the revenue-survey records, with a note 
of the local variation therefrom on the village maps, as well as a 
memorandum of tho measure, in English acres. Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
thus describes the convenience which the adoption of this standard 
(sanctioned at first only as an experiment and liable to reconsidera- 
tion) would afford in comparisons with English measures : — 

‘ Taking the jureeb (side of the square beegh,a) at 60 guntehs, or 60 guz,the beeg,ha 
will be 3600 square guz, or 3025 square yards, or five-eighths of an English acre 
(3 roods, 5 perches). The jureeb will be equal to 5 chains of 11 yards, each chain 
being 4 guntehs. In those places where the jureeb is assumed at 54 gaz square, 
it would equal 4| chains, giving 2450 1 square yards (or 2 roods, 10 perches). In 
either case the conversion from one to another would be simple, and the connection 
between the operations of the surveyors and the measurements of the revenue officers 
would be easily perceived.’ 


= 29.20 
= 31.50 
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This convenient bfgha of 3600 square Ilahf gaz, or 3025 square 
yards, or five-eighths of an acre, may be now called the standard of 
the Upper Provinces. It is established also at Patna, and has been 
introduced in the settlements of the Sagar and Narbadda territories. 

The notice of land measurement seems altogether to have been 
overlooked in the returns from the Bengal revenue officers, to the Hon. 
Court’s circular ; so that, with the exception of the facts gleaned from 
the official correspondence above alluded to, and other information 
hastily acquired from private sources, the present table exhibits nearly 
a blank in regard to the bfghas of Bengal Proper, Bihar, Cuttack, and 
Central India. Pennell’s general estimate of the area of Bengal in 
bfghas of 1600 square yards merely followed the measure in use at 
Calcutta. The permanent settlement in these provinces left the land 
unmeasured, and obviated the necessity of an actual survey. In 
general terms, however, the bfgha of the Bengal provinces may bo 
assumed at 1600 square yards, or about one-third of the English acre, 
and a little more than half of the up-country bi'gha. 

In Madras, Sir T. Munro established a measure (called ground or 
rndni) of 60 X 40, or 2400 square feet, of which 24 make a Mni = 
57600 square feet, = 6400 square yards, or* exactly four Bengal bfghas. 
The Madras Mm is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223, or as 121 to 
160 nearly. In the jagfr, the adi or Malabar foot is used, which is 
10.46 inches; 24 adis = 1 kali, and 100 square kails— 1 kdn( f or 
nearly an English acre. The common Mli, however, is 26 adies, or 22 J 
feet, which makes the kanl — 1 acre, 28 % perches. 

Of the land measures of the Bombay Presidency, Kelly’s tables 
are altogether silent ; but as the cubit and gaz are stated to correspond 
with 18 and 27 inches respectively, doubtless the square measure has 
also been brought to agree with some aliquot or multiple of the English 
acre. 

It is much to be regretted that the information on this most im- 
portant point should have proved so defective ; but in justification of 
the officers to whom the Court’s circular was addressed, it should be 
stated that the draft of instructions did not specifically allude to 
square measures, merely directing that ‘for measures of length, one 
that is nearest to the cubit or ell, should be selected as the model to be 
sent home.’ 
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Table of Linear and Square Measures of India . 


Place. Denomination. 


Agra, Presidency Standard Il&hi gaz, assumed at 

Standard bighk of Western Provinces 

= 60 x 60 gaz = 3600 gaz 

Local gaz varies from 32.8 to 33.25 av. 

Ahmad &b&d Gaz, for cloth 

„ „ velvet !..!!.”! 

„ „ artificers 

Ahmadnagar ... H^th of 14 tasfis 

Gaz, of If h&th 

AUigarh „ from 30.5 to 33.4 

Molucca Covid, or cubit 

Ahmod Gaz 

Anjar „ of 34 tasfis 

Aurungabandcr „ „ 16 garcc 

Bagulkota „ ,, 24 tasfis 

Bangalor H&th = 19.1 inches 

Bantam Hasta 

Bareli Gaz, from 32.0 to 33.4 

Baroda , of 24 tostis 

Batavia Ell = 27f inches, Foot = 

Bauleah Cubit (or h&th) 

Ben&res Gaz, tailor’s 1 

„ weaver’s 

* „ cloth-merchant’s 

„ architect’s (maimkri) 

Bighk, by Reg. II., 1795 

Bencoolen Hailoh, or two cubits 

Betelfaki Gaz 

Bombay H&th =18 inches ; the gaz = 

Bulandshahr ... Gaz (originally 33) 

Baroeh Zil’a gaz 

Wusa 

Bigh& = 20 wusa 

Bushire Half gaz, Sh&hi 

_ .* „ Bushiri 

Basrah Aleppo yard 

Baghd&d 1 

Calcutta Bigh& = 20 katthk of 16 chhat&ks 

Kattha 

Chhat&k 

Calicut Gaz 

Kalpi „ = 16 gir&s 

Cambay „ 


Morgen of 600 square roods 

China Mathematical foot 

Builder’s „ 

Tailor’s „ 

200 lis = 1 degreo 

Chittagong Nal, or bamboo, of 8 h&ths = 

(Mug land mea- Ganda, of 4 kauris = 2 x 3 nals = 

Bures) Kkni = 20 gandas = 12x10 nals = ... 

Dun = 16kknis 

Sh&hi measures, 4 times greater 

Kksimbazar H&th 

Dharwkr Hkth, for cotton cloths 

Gaz 

Dihli Average bighk 

Et&wa Gaz from 32 to 33 

Farrukh&b&d . . . Cloth gaz = 12 muts (palms) = 48 angul 
H&th, or cubit = 24 angul or fingers ... 
Land gaz 10J muts or 42 fingers = 1 
14 gir&s on cloth, g. of 16 f 


Value In English mesa. 


33 inches. 

3025 sq. yds. (| acres). 
32.625 inches. 

27.75 „ 

34.25 „ 

23.33 „ 

14.00 „ 

24.50 „ 

33.00 „ 

18.13 „ 

27.12 „ 

26.40 „ 

32.00 „ 

32.87 „ 

38.90 „ 

18.00 * „ 

32.90 „ 

27.12 „ 

12.36 „ 

18. 

33. 

42.5 

37.5 

25.33 „ 

. 3136 square yards. j 

, 36 inches. I 

■27 

27 

. 31.75 „ 

. 27.25 

. 89.6 square inches. 

2 roods, 20 perches. 

20 inches. 

18.4 

26.4 

31.6 

1600 square yards. 

720 sq. feet = 80 sq. yds. 

*6 ,, tt >j n 

28.6 inches. 

40 „ 

28 „ 

2 English acres. 

13* 12 inches. 

12.7 

13.33 ,, 

69.166 miles. 

12 feet. 

96 sq. yds. 

1920 sq. yds. 

30720 sq. yds. or 6.35 acres. 
Seldom used now. 

19.12 inches. 

19.36 „ 

32.75 „ 

2500 sq. yds. 

32.50 inenes. 

36 

18 
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Place. 

Denomination. 

Value In English mens. 

Farrukhkbkd ... 
Goa 

Bighk, of 20 bi?wa = 36.00 Ilkhi gaz... 
Portuguese Covado 

2766$ square yards. 

26.66 inches. 

Gamron 

Gaz, 93 = 100 English yards 

38.7 „ 

Hnnsut 

„ of 24 tasks 

27.12 „ 



34.75 „ 

Haidarkbkd 

Cloth measure 

35.33 „ 


Inc 

75.00 „ 

Jaulnfi 

Gaz 

33 6 „ 



27.12 „ 

Jungle Mahkls 

Bighk, 80 x 80 hkths 

1600 square yards nearly. 
36 inches nearly. 

27 0 inches. 

Gaz, of two hkths — : 


Peek 


Mkni, 60 x 40 feet 

2400 Bquarc feet. 

1.3223 acres. 


Kkni-24mkni 


Foot 

10.46 inches. 


Kovid 

18.12 „ 

Milvva 

Gaz (from 28 to 32) 

30.00 


Bighk, of 20 wusas 

2 roods nearly. 

27-0 inches. 

Massruah 

Peek 

Masulipntam ... 

Yard 

38.25 „ 


33.00 


Kobid— 19 inches. Gaz 

OJ5. 



33.50 ” 


Jarib — 20 gathks of 3 gaz 

167-5 feet'.' 

New Hoobly ... 

Noulgund 

Palamkota . . . 

Biglik = 1 8^x 1 R — 324 square gathks . . . 
Gaz 

2301 square yards. 

31 75 inches. 


33. „ 

Gnium, for cloth 

36.45 „ 

Pandri 

Gaz 

10.75 ,, 

Panvrnri 


36.37 „ 

Patna 

„ for carpets, etc. (ilkhi) of 44 fingers 
,, for broad cloth 

33. „ 


42.5 „ 


Jarib, 20 bamboos of 3 gaz 

55 yards. 

3025 square yards. 

37.5 inches. 

Pprsia 

Biglik, 20xkatthkB or bamboos 

Gucrzo, royal 


Common measure 

2o.O „ 

Rangoon ......... 

Parasang, 20th of adegree at the equator 
Taong, or cubit 

19.1 

! 

Taing, or 1000 dlias 

2 miles, 29 3 j yards. 

63 inches. 

Rangipur 1 

Gaz, for bhfta cloths 

Serin gapatam ... 
Siam 

Oajah T 

38.5 ,, 

jVouah (2000 = 1 league) 

75.75 „ 

Run p milky 

iCornh used nt the factory 

52.4 ., 

Sfirat 

(Gaz, builder’s 

27.6 „ 

Raidkhnd 

iGaz, laud, 31.3 to 32.7 

32.0 „ 

fill <»rry 

iQaz ■ 

28.4 „ 

Tirhfit, 

Revenue lagi, of 6J hkths = 

9 feet 9 inches. 


Bighks, 20 x 20 lagis= 

4900 square vards. 

9 feet 4J inches. 

3906 J square yards. 


Small lagi, or rod, 6$ hkths = 


Bighk, 20 x 20 ditto = 


(In Champaran and Chaprk, the lagi or 
rod is or 7 hkths) 

Travanrnr 

Tuda, for timber 

20.46 cubic inches. 


Mura, of stone-cutters 

33.02 inches. 


Kolu, in agriculture 

21.16 feet. 

R&gnr 

Standard bighk introduced 

(See A'gra). 




At most of the places omitted in the above table, such as Acheen, Arcot, Belkri, 
Carwar, Ceylon, Cochin, Comercolly, Jangipur, Bengal generally, Penang, Radnagor, 
Santipur, etc. ; English measures alone are used, or at least a cubit founded on the 
English measure of 18 inches- 
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[The following notes are extracted from Elliot’s 4 Glossary,* already 
put under contribution (page 92) : — 

t “ The Biswa, from ‘ twenty,’ is the twentieth part of a *Beeg,ha;‘ and besides 

being a measure of land, is also used to signify the extent of proprietary right in an 
estate, -bach estate or village is considered an integer of one ‘Beeg,ha,* which is sub- 
divided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansoes, to show the right of any particular 
party. Thus, the holder of 5 Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the 
entire village ; precisely in the same way as the As was used amongst the Homans. 
Urns, Keren ex sumuncia , ‘heir to one twenty-fourth ’ —heres ex dodrante , ‘heir 
to three-fourths’— hcr&s ex awe, * sole proprietor.' (Cic. Att. iv. 15, vii. 8. — 
Cie. pro Cmeina, c. (i. — Plin. 1. v. Ep. 6.) In the same manner bes, bessis, was 
used to express a biswa burar — ‘socius ex besse’ — and thus in sound and meaning 
(of course there is uo real connection) there is a close resemblance between the words. 
TjV’.v, when it, was thus applied as a sub-division of the As, was the eighth part of a 
Ju'jermn or acre; not, as is usually supposed, two-thirds. — ‘Partes dun? tertise pedes 
decern inn em niiBia ct. duccntos hoc est bes, in quo seripula cxcii.’ (Golum. lib. v. cap. 2). 

“Goss, kos. The itinerary measure of India, of which the 

precise value has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the ‘difficulties which 
attend the determination oi the exact length of the Guz, or yard. The ‘ Ayeen-i- 
Akberee ’ lays down distinctly that the Coss consists of 100 cords ( tunab ), each cord of 
50 Gu/. ; also of 100 poles {ban), each of 12$ Guz . cither of which will give to 
the Coss the length of 5,000 ^iuz. The following particulars relative to the distances 
between the old Minurs, or Coss pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to 
allbrd the correct est means wo have of ascertaining the true standard. 

Road distance in Direct distance 
English yards. in ditto. 


Octagonal Minar to Nurclah in Delhi 4,613 4,489 

Miimr between Nurclah and Sliapoorgurhee 4,554 4,401 

Minar opposite Alecpoor 4,532 4,379 

Minar opposite Siruspoor 4,579 4,573 

Buins of Miliar opposite to Shaliinar 4,610 4,591 

Average... 4,558 4,487 


Length of the Coss = 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahce Guz deduced from these 
measurements is 32 inches, shotting liow very nearly correct is the length of 
33 inches assumed by the British Got eminent. The measurements taken to the 
south of Delhi, between the Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out 
of twelve distances it is found that, eight gite 2 m. 4 f. 19 p 1 y., three give 2 m. 
4 f. 25 p. 3 y , and one gives 2 m 4 f. 38 j». 2 y. It may he proper to remark that 
it is frequently supposed that the Miliars are set up every two Coss, and that the Coss 
contained 2,500 yards; but the ‘ Ayeen-i-Akberee* appears sufficiently explicit on the 
point. The same work gives the values of the local Coss. It says, ‘the Guzerat 
Coss is the greatest distance at which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be beard, 
which is determined to be 50 Jureebs, or 15,000 Guz.’ This Coss resembles the 
Chinese UK, t. e. the distance which can be attained by a man’s voice exerted in a 
plain surface, and in calm weather. Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a 
green leaf, and walking with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a w oman carrying a jar of water on her head, and a child in her arms. 
All these are very indefinite standards. The same may be remarked of the oriental 
Meel, as well as’ the European mile, and league. The two former evidently derive 
then name from the Homan Mill tare , and the difference of their value • in different 
places proves that the mere name w r as borrowed, w ithout any reference to its etymo- 
logical signification. According to the ‘Kamoos,’ the oriental Meel is a lax and 
vague measure, bul it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to the English one, as 
139 to 112, The league also, from the German luyen, ‘to see,’ (signifying the distance 
that can be readily seen by the eye on a plain surface) is as indefinite an a Guzerat, or 
Gao, and a Bengal, or Dhuppca, Coss, and sufficiently accounts for its varjing 

9 
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standard in Europe. Coss is an Indian word: tho equivalent word in Persian is 
Kuroh, the same as the Sanscrit Krosa, of which four go to tho Yqjan ; about the precise 
value of which different opinions are held. Bopp (‘Nolus,’ p. 213) says it is equal to 
eight English miles. Professor Wilson (‘ Sanscrit Dictionary,' p. 689) estimates it at 
nine miles, and says other computations make it about five miles, or even no more than 
four miles and a half, and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it at 
no higher than four. But those travels enable us to fix the distance with tolerable 
precision. By following Fa-Hian’s route between places of which the identity is 
beyond question, as between Muttra and Canouje, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the Yojan in liis time to be ns neaily as poshible seven English miles ; and 
this agrees much bettor with wfliat w T e find the Yojan to be, if w r e resolve it into its 
component parts. Eight barley-corns equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equul a 
Dund, one thousand Dunds equal one Krosa, and four Krosa, one Yojan. Now r , 
estimating the finger’s breadth at eight barley-corns, this makes the Yojan equal to 
six miles, one hundred and six yards, and two feet. It is the generally received 
opinion that from Coss is derived the word ‘course,’ used by the European residents of 
India to represent a promenade, but the ‘ Oorso ’ of Southern Europe gives a much 
more probable origin. 

“JuiiEEB 1 < ~r 0 ^.jFT jarib. A measuring chain, or rope. Before 

Akher’s time it wuis a rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron 
joints, as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our survey 
measurements we use a chain. A Jureeb contains 60 Gu/., or 20 Gut, has, and, in the 
standard measurement of the Upper Provinces, L equal to the chains of 11 yards, 
each chain being equal to 4 Gut, has. A square of one Jureeb is a Becg,hu. Till the 
new system of survey was established, it was usual to measure lands paving revenue 
to Government with only 18 knots of the Jureeb, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Rent-fioc land was measured 
with the entire Jureeb of 20 knots. A Jureeb, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 4 Qufeez, or 384 Mud 1 (Latin, modim ) , 
and in course of time came to signify the portion of land which required u* much 
to sow it as a Jureeb would contain. — (Asasu-l-Loghat). Tho Pat, ha and Xu lee of 
Gurl) wal and Kumaon have a similar origin. 

“ Dhoncha, dhoncha. Four and a half. The word is 

found in Arithmetical Tables of the Multiplication of Fractions, which arc in 
constant use with our Surveying Ameens, when reducing their linear measurements 
to Becg,has. The words used by them in Fractional Multiplication are 


Dcorha, 

i 


li 

Poncha, [zsT*j 

V >y 

54 

Dliuma, 

w 

Coo 

2 h 

K,honcha, 

Sutoncha, ^rSt^fT LsT*i**> 

64 

Honta, 

ftrr 


3i 

74 

Dhoncha, 



U 

V J 


The si/e of the fields rarely requires Ameens to go beyond this.”] 


1 [These words are both retained in the Spanish cafiz and almud . Indeed, nearly 

all the Spanish weights and measures are, like very many administrative w'ords, 

derived from the Arabic : — As the quintal of one hundred pounds, from kintur : of 
which the fourth (rddba) is the arroba ; arralde , a pound, from arrattl ; xeme, a 

span, from khamah ; and so on. — 4 A1 Makkari,’ i., p. 500.] 
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The object of the present division of our work is to furnish — first, 
convenient Tables for the deduction or Comparison of the various Eras 
in use throughout India ; secondly, Tables of Ancient and Modern 
Dynasties, extracted from such sources as are available for India and 
the neighbouring countries. There are so many excellent works on 
these subjects as to leave us nothing more than the task of compilation 
or rather selection. For information regarding the astronomical and 
chronological computations of the Hindus, Colebrooke, Bentley, and 
Warren are the principal authorites. The ‘ Kala-Sankalita’ of the 
latter author contains the fullest particulars of all the Eras in use. It 
is from this work that the present tables have been principally taken, 
with such abridgment as was necessary to bring them within the com- 
pass of an octavo volume. Col. Warren’s tables of the Hijra being in 
a less convenient form, we had remodelled them before it came to our 
knowledge that a complete series for every month of the Muhammadan 
era, down to a.d. 1900, had been published in Calcutta, forty-four years 
ago, in 1 790. These tables have, however, been long out of print. Play- 
fair’s Chronology, in folio, contains also a supplemental table of the 
Hijra calendar, copied from the celebrated French work, 1 L’Art de 
verifier les Dates.’ There are occasional differences of a day in all 
tables of the Hijra. 

A compendious account of some of the Indian eras was printed as 
a part of the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1830. The whole 
article, however, on the eras of ancient and modern times, is calculated 
to be of such great utility in this country, both to Europeans who are 
out of the reach of works of reference or chronology, and to native 
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students of European literature and history, who have no prior 
acquaintance with the subject, that we make no apology for reprinting 
the paper entire, as an introduction to the tables which follow. 

THE ERAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, AND OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, EXPLAINED ; WITH A VIEW TO THE COMPARISON 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE DATES. 

In the earliest stages of society, some division of time must have been necessary, 
and some means devised by men in the most savage state, to communicate to each 
other the period of undertaking, in concert, a hunt or a predatory excursion. But in 
such a condition the views of men do not extend far, and very limited periods would 
therefore suffice. The division of day and night, and the scarcely loss obvious dis- 
tinction of new and full moon, might have served to mark the lapse of time for ages ; 
and, although in all climates the alternations of summer and winter, and of wet and 
dry periods, must have obtruded themselves on.thc feedings of the most unohserving, 
it was probably not until the practice of agriculture had afforded men leisure for 
reflection, that any accurate observations were made on the duration of the seasons, 
or means used to ascertain the periods of their return. We see, at the present time, 
that many societies of men, who live only by hunting and fishing, have no exact 
knowledge of duration of time beyond that of a moon or season, and designate a term 
of five or of fifty years, equally as a long time. All agricultural nations are aware of 
the return of the same seasons after a lapse of twelve or thirteen moons; but many 
years must have elapsed before the length of a solar year was accurately determined. 
Less civilized nations still continue to compute their time in part by the motions of 
the moon; and this was the modi' of the Greeks, and of the Romans until the correc- 
tion of Julius Ciesar, but the subject was so little understood even in his time, that 
an error of several days crept into the Roman calendar soon afterwards, requiring 
another reformation. 

It will render the comparison of eras much easier, if wc give some account of 
what is meant by a solar and a lunar year. A solar year is that space of time during 
which all the seasons have their course. This takes place in 3 Go days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49 seconds; and an approximation to that time has been adopted by 
those nations which have had sufficient astronomical science to determine it. But as 
it would bo impracticable to begin every new year at a different hour of the day, 
which would bo necessary if the perfect year should always be completed before the 
commencement of a new one, 365 (lays have been taken as the length of a year, leaving 
the odd hours and minutes to accumulate until they amount to a whole day, when they 
are added to the year, making what is culled a leap year, or intercalary year, of 366 
days. The various ways of doing this will be detailed when wc speak of the different 
eras. Some nations still uso a year of 365 days without any intercalation ; and this 
is called a vagus, or erratic year, because its commencement varies through all the 
different seasons. 

A lunar year consists of 12 moons, or 354 days. This may be convenient enough 
for short periods, hut is so ill adapted for the computation of a civilized nation, that 
none but Mahometans have continued in the use of it even for a little time. It suits 
the course of time so ill, that its commencement varies, in a few years, through all 
the seasons ; and many men, amongst the nations which use it, can remember the 
fasts and festivals altering from summer to winter, and again from winter to summer, 
and their seed-time and harvest alternately wandering from the beginning of the year 
to the end. 
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The limi-solar year is that in which tho months arc regulated according to the 
course of the moon, but to wliich from time to time a month is added, whenever the 
year would range too widely from its original situation. This year is inconvenient 
from its varying duration ; but as, in a long course of years, the months remain nearly 
at the same situation, it is less objectionable than the pure lunar year. It was tho 
mode of computation of the Greeks and Romans, and is even now that of the 
Chinese, Tartars, Japanese, and Jews. 

All these varying modes render tho comparison of dates much more difficult than 
it appears to be at the .first view. We shall endeavour so far to simplify the calcula- 
tion as to enable any arithmetician to compute, within a day or two, tho eras of every 
nation, and to reduce them to the Christian era. 

TIIB ROMAN YEAR. 

The Roman year, in its arrangement and division, is that on which our year is entirely 
founded. The Romans reckoned their time from the date which some of their anti- 
quaries chose to assign for the founding of Rome, viz., the 21st of April, in the 2nd 
year of the 6th Olympiad, or 754 n.c. This era is designated by the letters A.U.C., 
or ab urbe condita , “ from the building of the city.” The lirst year used by them, 
and attributed to Romulus, consisted of ten months, from March to December, or 304 
days. A year exhibiting sucl\ a discrepancy from the real course of the seasons could 
not have remained long in use, and it is supposed that extraordinary months were 
added as often as it was found necessary. A correction is attributed to his successor 
Numu, who is said to have added two months to li'e year, January at the beginning, 
and February at the end. All these mouths consisted of 29 or 3! days. The year 
was lunar, and consequently shorter than the true year ; several additions were there- 
fore made, which brought the beginning of the year nearly to the same season, viz ., 
the middle of winter. February subsequently became the second month, which 
change is alluded to by Ovid. 

This computation was followed, with some variation, arising partly from ignorance, 
and partly from the intrigues of the priests, who had the direction of the calendar, 
until the time of Julius Cmsar, who, observing that the beginning of the year, instead 
of occurring in winter, as at first, had now receded to the autumn, ordered that the 
year A.U.C. 707, or 47 n.c., should consist of 445 days, whereby the following year 
might begin at the proper time. In order to avoid, in future, the confusion naturally 
attendant on years of such varied length as those hitherto iu use, he determined that 
the year should be solar, without any reference to the lunar motions. Supposing the 
natural year to consist of 365 days and 6 hours, ho orderod that three years in succes- 
sion should each consist of 365 days, and the fourth should contain 366 days. lie 
also allotted the respective number of days to each month, precisely as wc use to this 
day. With the exception of July and August, (then called Quintilis and Sextibs, but 
altered to their present names in honour of Julius and Augustus Cicsar), the names 
also of the Roman months wore similar to ours. The only difference between their 
calendar and ours was in their mode of counting days, which was backwards instead 
of forwards. To spare a long explanation, which perhaps might not bo sufficiently 
intelligible to all readers, we shall set dow T n a Roman month, with the days, according 
to our mode, opposite to each Roman day. 

English. Roman. English. Roman. 

Jan. 1 Calends. Jan. 6 8th before Ides. 

2 4th before nones. 7 7th ditto. 

3 3d before nones. 8 6tli ditto. 

4 day before nones. 9 5th ditto. 

5 Nones. • 10 4th ditto. 
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English, Roman . 


Jan. 11 

3d before Ides. 

12 

13 

day 

Ides. 

ditto. 

14 

19th before Cal. of Feb. 

15 

18th 

ditto. 

16 

17th 

ditto. 

17 

16th 

ditto. 

18 

15th 

ditto. 

19 

14th 

ditto. 

20 

13 th 

ditto. 

21 

12 th 

ditto. 


English. Roman . 


Jan. 22 

11th bef. Cal. of Feb. 

23 

10th 

ditto. 

24 

9th 

ditto. 

25 

8th 

ditto. 

26 

7th 

ditto. 

27 

6th 

ditto. 

28 

5th 

ditto. 

29 

4th 

ditto. 

30 

3d 

ditto. 

31 

day before Cal. Feb. 


The nones and ides of March, May, July, and October, are two days later than in 
January, the nones falling on the 7th, and the ides on the 16th of those months ; the 
2nd of March will be therefore the 6th before the nones, and so on. In all the other 
months, the calends, nones, and ides hold the same places as in the month of January. 
In the months which have but 30 days, the number of days before the calends will, 
of course, be one less, and in February, three less. In leap years, the additional day 
was inserted in February, as in our calendar ; but instead of making a 29th day, the 
24th was reckoned twice, and being called in Latin sexto Oal. Mart., (or sixth day 
before the calends of March,) this, with the addition of bis (twice), gave the name of 
bissextile to the leap year, which it still retains. The first year reckoned on this prin- 
ciple was a leap year. (A.U.C. 708, or 46 n.c.) 

Julius Caesar was killed soon after the reformation of the calendar, and his plan 
was so little understood, that, instead of making the fourth year a bissextile, a leap 
year was reckoned every third year, as though the length of the true year had been 
366 days 8 hours. This error was discovered 37 years after, at which time thirteen 
intercalations had taken place instead of ten, and the year began three days too late. 
The calendar was accordingly again corrected, not by throwing out the three super- 
fluous days at once, but by an order that the twelve following years should be all of 
366 days each, and that thore should be no leap year until A.U.C. 760, or a.d. 7. 
From that time the account has been kept without error, and the Roman year has 
been adopted by almost all Christian nations, with no other variation than taking the 
birth of Christ as the commencement, instead of the building of Rome. 

If the given Roman year be less thun 754, deduct it from 754; if the given 
Roman year be not less than 754, deduct 753 from it; the remainder gives the year 
(b.c. and a.d., in the first and second cases respectively) in which the Roman year 
commences. 

Ex. — Required the year 780 a.u.c. Required the year 701 a.u.c. 
deduct 753 754 

701 


27 a.d. 


63 b.c. 


THE OLYMPIADS. 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olympiads, which 
date from the year 776 b.c., being the year in which Coroebus was successful at the 
Olympic games. This era differed from all others in being reckoned by periods of 
four years instead of single years. Each period of four years was called an Olympiad, 
and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad were both mentioned. The year was 
luni-solar, of 12 or 13 months. The names of the months varied in the different 
states of Greece, but the Attic months are most usual. They are as follows : — 
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Hecatombeon, Gamelion, 

Metageitnion, Anthesterion, 

Boedromion, Elapkebolion, 

Pyanepsion, Muuychion, 

Mcemacterion, Thargelion, 

Poseideon, Seirophorion. 

In the year of 13 months, the additional month was inserted after Poseideon, and 
called the second Poseideon. 

The months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, and the short year in conse- 
quence contained 354 days, while the intercalary year had 384. The third year of 
the first Olympiad consisted of 1 3 months, and the first and fourth years of the second 
Olympiad were also intercalary ; consequently in the first Olympiad there were 1,446 
days, and in the second 1,476, making together 2,922, crfhctly equal to eight Julian 
years this mode of intercalation would therefore precisely bring about the com- 
mencement of the ninth jear to the same season, as that of the first year. But as the 
Olympic months followed the course of the moon, and 99 such jnonths contained 
2,923J d;ns, the moon was in consequence a day and a half in advance of the reckon- 
ing. The error was, however, allowed to accumulate until it reached three days, 
which was in four Olympiads, or sixteen years, to the last of which three days were 
added. This corrected the errors with respect to the moon, but it threw out the com- 
mencement of the year, as regarded the seasons, making it three days too late. No 
means were adopted to remedy this until the fortieth Olympiad, the last year of which 
was made to consist of 12 months only, instead ot 13 as usual, and the forty-first 
Olympiad began with the same days of the moon and sun as the te st had done 160 
years before. By this reckoning, the year always began between the new and full 
moon before or after the summer solstice, though more commonly after ; and it con- 
tinued in use until 432 n.c. or fourth year of the eighty-sixth Olympiad, when the 
cycle of 19 years was invented by Mcton. This astronomer found that the Attic 
months no longer followed the course of the moon, but that the new moon nearest the 
summer solstice, which should have been the first day of the 87th Olympiad, would 
actually take place on the 13th day of Seirophorion, in the 4th year of the 86th 
Olympiad. lie therefore proposed to commence the 87th Olympiad from that day, 
and to adopt a new system of intercalation. He supposed 235 moons to be exactly 
equal to 19 solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons 
would recur regularly at the same seasons. Nineteen years of 12 moons each would 
contain 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to be added. These were inserted 
in the 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19 years. Instead also of making the 
months of 30 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each month should consist 
nominally of 30 days, but that every 63d day should be omitted in numbering. The 
third day of Boedromion, for example, was omitted in the first year, the Gtli of 
Poseideon, and so on to the end of the nineteenth year, when the hist exemptile day 
(the 3d of Thargelion) was retained, making that year to consist of 385 days. This 
cycle was in use above a century, but was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years are equal 
to about 6,939 days, 14 hours and a half, and 235 lunations to 6,939 days, 10 hours 
and a half, or 2 hours more. In the year 330 n.c. this excess amounted to only 11 
hours ; but by the cycle of Meton, to above 52 hours, he having made 19 years equal 
to 6,940 days ; when another astronomer, Calippus, having made several observations 
on the solstice, calculated that the excess made 1 day in 76 years. He, therefore, 
invented the cycle of 76 years, called from him the Calippian, which consisted of 
27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian years, but above 14 hours in excess of the 
true solar year. In this period were included 940 lunations, equal to 27,758} days. 
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The system of Calippus began in the 8th year of the Motonic cycle (330 b.c.), and is 
frequently rcforrcd to as a date by Ptolemy. It is supposed that he altered the periods 
of inserting the intercalary months, but this is doubtful. The system of Calippus 
continued in use as long as the Olympiads were employed, and was exactly equal to 
the J ulian, on an average of years. 

To reduce the date by Olympiads to our era, multiply the past Olympiad by four, 
and add the odd years. Subtract the sum from 777 if before Christ, and subtract 776 
from the sum if after Christ, the remainder will be the beginning of the given year ; 
to decide on the exact day would be very difficult, on account of the alterations which 
the system has undergone. It will be, perhaps, sufficient to observe that the year 
begins within a fortnight of the middle of July. 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

The Christian era, used by almost all Christian nations, dates from January 1st, 
in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, in the 753rd of the building 
of Rome, and 4714th of the Julian period. It was first introduced in tho sixth 
century, but was not very generally employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year in its division follows exactly the Roman year, consisting of 
365 days for three successive years, and of 366 in the fourth year, which is termed 
leap year. This computation subsisted for 1,000 years throughout Europe without 
alteration, and is still used by the followers of the Greek Church ; other Christians 
have adopted a slight alteration, which will be shortly explained. The simplicity 
of this form has brought ifcinto very general use, and it is customary for astronomers 
and chronologic ts, in treating of ancient times, to date back in the same order fiom 
its commencement. There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on this bead, some 
persons reckoning the year immediately before the birth of Christ, as 1 b.c., and 
others noting it with 0, and the second year before Christ with 1, making always one 
Lss than those who use the former nutation. The first is the most usual mode, and 
will be employed in all our computations. 

The Christian year (or Julian year), arranged as we have .shewn, was 11' 11" too 
long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 years ; and towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the time of celebrating the church festivals had advanced ten days beyond 
the periods fixed by the council of Nice in 325. It was in consequence ordered, by a 
Jinll 6f Gregory XIII., that the year 1582 should consist of 355 days only, which 
was effected by omittiug ten days in the month of October, viz., from the 5th to the 
14th. And, to prevent the recurrence of a like irregularity, it was also ordered, that 
in three centuries out of four, the last year should be a common year, instead of a 
leap year, as it would have been by the Julian calendar. The year 1600 remained a 
leap year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 were to be common years. This amended 
mode of computing was called the New Style, and was immediately adopted in all 
Catholic countries, while the Old Style continued to be employed by other Christians. 
Gradually the New Style was employed by Protestants also. The lust ten days of 
1699 were omitted by the Protestants of Germany, who, in consequence, began the 
year 1700 with the New Style ; and in England the reformed calendar was adopted 
in the year 1762, by omitting eleven days, to which the difference between the styles 
then amounted. The alteration was effected in the month of September, the day 
which would have been the third being called the fourteenth. The Greeks and 
Russians still use the Old Style. 

To turn the Old Style to the New, — 

Prom the alteration of style to the 29th February, 1700, add 10 days. 
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From 1st March, 1700, to 29tli February 1800, add 11 days. 

„ „ 1800, „ 1900, „ 12 days. 

„ „ 1900, „ 2100, „ 13 days. 

Examples : — 17th March, 1801, O.S. is 29th March, 1801, N.S. 

19th Feb., 1703, O.S. is 2nd March, 1703, N.S. 

24th Dec., 1690, O.S. is 3rd Jan., 1691, N.S. 

20th Dec., 1829, O.S. is 1st Jan., 1830, N.S. 


There will sometimes be a difference of one year in a date, from the circumstance 
that, in many countries, the time of beginning the year has varied. Jn England, 
until tlie year 1752, the year was considered to begin on the 25th of March ; any 
date, therefore, from the 1st of January to tho 24th of March, will be a year too 
little. It had been the practice for many years preceding the change of style to write 
both years, by way of obviating mistakes, as 1st of February, 170J or 1707-8, 
meaning the year 1708 if begun in Jan., or 1707 if begun in March. 

In some countries, Easter-day was the first day of the year, in others the 1st of 
March, and in others, again, Christmas-day ; but no certain rule* can be given, as 
even in the same nation different provinces followed a different custom. The day of 
the week is, however, frequently added in old dates, which will at once clear up the 
ambiguity, the day of the week answering to any given date. 

All nations, at present using either the Old or New Style begin the year on the 
1st of January. 

The Creation has been adopted a^ an epoch by Christian and Jewish writers, and 
would have been found very convenient, by doing away v|jth the difficulty and am- 
biguity of counting before and after any particular date, as is necessary when the era 
begins at a later period. Hut, unfortunately, writers are not agreed as to the precise 
time of commencing. We consider the Creation as taking place 4004 years B.c. ; but 
there arc about a hundred and forty different variations in this respect. The follow- 
ing are those that have been most generally used . — 


THE ERA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In this era the Creation is placed 5508 years b.c. It was used by the Russians 
until the time of l*etor the Groat, and is still used in the Greek Church. The civil 
year begins the first of September, and the ecclesiastical towards the end of Mjareli : 
the day is not exactly determined. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 5508 years from January to August and 5509 
from September to the end. 

ERA OF ANTIOCII, AND ERA OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Wo place these together, because, although they differed at their formation by 
10 years, they afterwards coincided. They were both much in use by tho early 
Christian writers attached to the churches of Antioch and Alexandria. In the com- 
putation of Alexandria, the Creation was considered to be 5502 years before Christ, 
and, in consequence, the year 1 a.d. was equal to 5503. This computation continued 
to the year 284 a.d., which was called 5786. In the next year (285 a.d.), which 
should have been 6787, ten years were discarded, and the date became 5777. This is 
still used by the Abyssinians. 

The era of Antioch considered the Creation to be 5492 years before Christ ; and 
therefore the year 285 a.d. was 5777. As this was equal to the date of Alexandria, 
the two eras, from this time, were considered as one. 
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Dates of the Alexandrian era are reduced to the Christian era by subtracting 5502 
until the year 5786, and after that time by subtracting 5492. 

In the era of Antioch 5492 are always subtracted. 

THE ABYSSINIAN ERA. 

The Abyssinians reckon their years from the Creation, which they place in the 
5,493rd year before our era, 1 on the 29th of August, Old Style; and their dates will 
consequently exceed ours by 5492 years and 125 days. They have 12 months of 30 
days each, and 5 days added at the end, called Pagomcn, from the Greek word 
itrayo/xcvai, added. Another day is added at the end of every fourth year. To know 
which year is leap year, divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain, the year will be leap 
year. It always precedes the Julian leap year by one year and four months. The 
following are names of the months, with their beginnings referred to the Old Style . — 


Mascaram . . 


Mivazia 

...,27th March. 

Tekemt 

....28th September. 

Gcnbot 

....26th April. 

Iledar 

...,28th October. 

Sene 

....26th May. 

Tahsas 


Ilamle 

....25th June. 

Ter 


Nalmsse 

....25th July. 

Yacatit 

26th January. 

i Pagomen .. 

...,24th August. 

Alagabit 



To reduce Abyssinian time to the Julian year, subtract 5492 years and 125 days. 
The Abyssinians also use the era of Martyrs, or Dioclesian, with the same months 
as in the above. 


* THE JEWISH ERA. 

The Jews usually employed the era of the Scleueides until the fifteenth century, 
when a new mode of computing was adopted by them. Some insist strongly on the 
antiquity of their present era ; but it is generally believed not to be more ancient 
than the century above named. 

They date from the Creation, which they consider to have been 3760 years and 
3 months before the commencement of our era. Their year is luni-solar, consisting 
either of 12 or 13 months each, and each month of 29 or 30 days. The civil year 
commences with or immediately after the new moon folloning the equinox of autumn. 


The months, with the number of days 

in each, are as follows . — 


1 

Tisri 

. 30 days 


(Yeadar) 

. 29 days 

2 

f Marchesvan 

• | 29 or 30 

7 

Nisan, or Abib 

. 30 

^ Chesvan or Bui .. 

8 

Jyar, or Zius 

. 29 

3 

Chislcu 

. 29 or 30 

9 

Sivan 

. 30 

4 

Thebct 

. 29 

10 

Thammuz 

. 29 

5 

Sebat 

. 30 

11 

Ab 

. 30 

6 

Adar 

. 29 

12 

Elul 

. 29 


And in intercalary years, 30. 


The month Yeadar is omitted in years of 12 months. 

The average length of the year of 12 months is 354 days; but, by varying the 
length of Marchesvan and Chislcu, it may consist of 353 or 355 days also. In the 
same manner, the year of 13 months may contain 383, 384, or 385 days. In 19 
yearfi, 12 years have 12 months each, and 7 years 13 months. The following table 
of 19 years will show the number of months in each year, as well as the first day of 
their year, reduced to the New Style : the first day will not always be quite accurate, 


1 The Abyssinians place the birth of Christ in the 5,500th year of the Creation, 
and consequently eight years after our era. 
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as certain lucky and unlucky days require the postponement of a day in some years. 
The year must be divided by 19, and the remainder will shew the year of the cycle. 
If there be no remainder, it is the nineteenth year. 

TEAS OF THE CYCLE. MONTHS. 


1st begins about the 2nd 

of October, and consists of 12 

2nd 


of September 

12 

3rd 


n 


4th 

29th 



5th 

19 th 


12 

6th 

8th 


13 

7th 

27th 

»» 

12 

8th 

16 th 

»» 

13 


9th 5tli of October 12 

10th 25th of September 12 

11th 14th „ 13 

12th 2nd of October 12 

13th 21st of September 12 


14th 

10th 


13 

15th 

29th 


12 

16th 

18th 


12 

17th 

7th 


13 

18th 

25th 

» 

12 

19th 

14th 

13 


To reduce the Jewish time to ours, subtract 3761, and the remainder will show 
the year : the beginning of the year may be ascertained by the above table, and the 
months must be counted from that time. 

Example — Kequired the 1st of Chisleu 5588. 


5588 

3761 

1827 


19)5588(294 
38 

178 
171 


78 

76 


2 

The remainder shews the year 5588 to be the second of the cycle, and consequently 
to begin on the 2 2nd of September. The 1st of Chisleu will therefore be about the 
20th of November, 1827. 

The ecclesiastical year begins six months earlier, with the month of Nisan. Con- 
sequently, when the given year is ecclesiastical, deduct a year in the date from Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 

The Jews frequently in their dates leave out the thousands, which they indicate 
by placing the letters psb meaning poponab “ according to the lesser computation.” 

(It will be unnecessary to mention the various other epochs that have taken place 
from the Creation, as those detailed are the only ones that have been in general use.) 

THE ERA OF NABONASSAR 

received its name from that of a prince of Babylon, under whoso reign astronomical 
studies were much advanced in Chaldma. The years arc vague, containing 365 days 
each, without intercalation. The first day of the era was Wednesday, 1 26th February,. 
747 b.c. 

1 This is said, by mistake, to be Thursday, in 4 L’Art de verifier les Dates.’ 
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To find the day of any J ulian year on which the year of Nabonassar begins, 
subtract the given year, if before Christ, from 748, and, if after Christ, add it to 747. 
Divide the result by 4, omitting fractions, and subtract the quotiont from 57 (i.e. the 
number of days, from January 1 to February 26). If the quotient exceed 67, add 
365 as often as necessary, before subtraction. The remainder will bo the day 
of the year given. The first rosult before the division by 4, increased by a unit for 
each 365 added to 57, will be the year of Nabonassar then beginning. 

The day of the week on which the year of Nabonassar begins may be known by 
dividing by 7. If thero be no remainder, the day will be Tuesday ; if there be a 
remainder, the day placed below it in the following table will be the day required. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Tu. W. Th. F. Sa. Su. M. 

As the above stated rule may bo one day in error from the omission of fractions, 
it may be corrected by the help of this little table. 

The year of Nabonassar being given, to find when it begins. 

Rule. — Divide the year by 4 : subtract the quotient from 57, adding 365, if 
necessary, as before ; the remainder will be the number of days from the 1st of January. 

The given year diminished as often as 365 has been added, will shew the number 
of Julian years from 747 B.c. If it be less than 748, subtract from that number, 
and the remainder will be the year before Christ . if equal, or more, subtract 747 
from it, and the remainder will be the year after Christ. 

THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 

The old Egyptian year was identical with the era of Nabonassar, beginning on 
the 26th February, 747 u.c , and consisting of 365 days only. It was reformed 
thirty years before Christ, at which period the commencement of the year had arrived, 
by continually receding, to the 29th August, which was determined to be in future 
the first day of the year. Their years and months coincide exactly with those of the 
era of Diocletian.. 

It appears from a calculation, that in 30 b.c., the year must have begun oil the 
31st of August; in which ca*c we must suppose the reformation to have taken place 
eight years earlier : however that may be, it is certain tint the 29th of August was 
the day adopted, and the number of the year one more than would have resulted 
from taking 747 as the commencement of the era. 

To reduce to the Christian era, subtract 746 years 125 days. 

The old Egyptian year was in use for above a century after Christ ; the reformed 
year being at first used only by the Alexandrians. 

TUB JULIAN PERIOD 

is a term of years produced by the multiplication of the lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 
28, and Roman indiction 15. It consists of 7980 years, and began 4713 years before 
our era. It has been employed in computing time, to avoid the puzzling ambiguity 
attendant on reckoning any period antecedent to our era, an advantage which it has 
in common with the mundane eras used at different times. 

By subtracting 4713 from the Julian period, our year is found. If before Christ, 
subtract the Julian period from 4714. 

THE ERA OP DIOCLES1AN, CALLED ALSO THE ERA OP MARTYRS, 

was much used by Christian writers until the introduction of the Christian era in the 
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sixth century, and is still employed by the Abyssinians and Copts. It dates from the 
day 1 when Dioclesian was proclaimed Emperor, at Ohalccdon, 29th August, 284. It 
is called the Era of Martyrs, from the persecution of the Christians in the reign of 
Dioclesian. The year consists of 3C5 (lays, with an additional day every fourth year. 
Divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain the year is bissextile. It contains 12 months 
of 30 days each, with five additional in common years, and six in leap years. 

The Coptic months are as follow, with the corresponding time according to the 
Julian Calendar. 

cornc. AUA.DIC. * Coptic. aradic. 

Thoth Tot Aug. 29. Phamenoth Buramat Feb. 25. 

Paophi Babe Sept. 28. j Pharmouti Barmude March 27. 

Athyr Ilutur Oct 28. Pashons Bashans April 26. 

Cohiac Kyak ...Nov. 27. Pavni Baune May 26. 

Tybi Tube Dec. 27. Ep'iphi Abib June 25. 

Mesir Mashir \ T 0/ , Mesori Meshri July 25. 

...Am shir f Jan * 20 * 

The additional days are called, by the modern Copts, Nisi in common years, and 
Kcbus in leap years; by the ancient Copts Piabotnkuji, and in Arabic Biabotanquji. 
The Abyssinian names arc given under the bead of Abyssinia. 

To reduce the years of this ora to those of the Christian, add 283 years 240 days . 
When the Dioclesian yearns the year after leap year, it begins one day later than 
usual, and in consequence une day must be added to the Christian year, from the 29th 
August to the end of the following February. 

TUB GRECIAN ERA, OR ERA OF TUE SELEUCIDES 

dates from the reign of Scleueus Nicator, 311 years and 4 months before Christ. It 
was used in Syria for many years, and frequently by the Jews until the 15th century, 
and by some Arabians to this day. The Syrian Greeks began their year about the 
commencement of September; other Syrians in October, and the Jews about the 
Autumnal Equinox. We shall not pretend to great accuracy in this era, the opinions 
of authors being very various as to its commencement. 

It is used in the book of the Maecabees, and appears to have begun with Nisan. 
Tlieir year was solar, and consisted of 365 days, with the addition of a day every 
fourth year. 

To reduce it to our era, supposing it to begin 1st September, 312 n.c., subtract 
311 years and four months. 

The following arc the months used by the Greeks and Syrians, with the corres- 
ponding lloman months. 


SYRIAN. 

MACEDONIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

El ill 

Gorpiccus 


Tishrin I 

Hyperberetaeus 

October. 

Tishrin II 

Dius 

November. 

Canun I 

Apelheus 


Canun II 

Audymeus 

January. 

Shubat 

Peritius 


Adar 

Dvstrus 


Nisan 

Xanticus 


Arar 

Artcmisius 


Ilaziran 

Daesius 


Tamus 

Panremus 

July. 

Ab 

Lous 



Dioclesian was not in reality proclaimed until somo months after this time. 
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THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

dates from the 12th of November, 324 b.c ., 1 on which day the 425th year of Nabo- 
nassar began. This era was computed by years of 365 days, with a leap year of 366 
every four years, like the Julian year. The months were of 30 days each, with 6 
additional. To compute it, deduct 323 from the given year, and the remainder will 
be the year of the Christian era. If before Christ deduct the year from 324. 

THE ERA OF TYRE 

began the 19th of October, 125 b.c., with the month Hypeibcretmus. The months 
were the same as those used in the Grecian era. The year is similar to the Julian. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 124 ; and if the given year be less than 125, 
deduct it from 125, and the remainder will be the year before Christ. 

THE CESAREAN ERA OF ANTIOCH 

was used, in Syria, by Greeks and Syrians. The months are the same as those given 
under the Grecian era. The Greeks began with Oorpueus, in the year 49 b.c., and 
the Syrians with Tislirin I. of 48 b.c. 

THE ERA OF ABRAHAM 

is used by Eusebius, and begins the 1st of October, 2016 b.c. To reduce this to the 
Christian era, subtract 2015 years 3 months, and the remainder will he the year and 
month. 

THE SPANISH ERA. OR ERA OF THE CAESARS, 

is reckoned from 1st of January, 38 years b.c., being the year following the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus ; it was much used in Africa, Spain, and the South of France. 
By a Synod held in 1180, its use was abolished in all the churches dependent on Bar- 
celona. Pedro IY. of Arragon abolished the use of it in hi« dominions in 1350. 
John I. of Castile did the same in 1382. It continued to be used in Portugal until 
1455. 

The months and days of this era are identical with chose of the Julian Calendar; 
and, consequently, to turn this time into that of our era, we have only to subtract 38 
from the year. Thus the Spanish year 750 is equal to the Julian 712. If the year 
be before the Christian era, subtract it from 39. 

THE ERA OF YEZDEGIRD III., OR THE PKRSIAN ERA. 

was formerly universally adopted in Persia, and is still used by the Parsees in India, 
and by the Arabs, in certain computations. This era began on the 16th of June, a.d. 
632. The year consisted of 365 days only, and therefore its commencement, like 
that of the old Egyptian and Armenian year, anticipated the Julian year by one day 
in every four years. This difference amounted to nearly 1 12 days in the year 1075, 
when it was reformed by J elalcdin, who ordered that in future the Persian year should 
receive an additional day whenever it should appear necessary to postpone the com- 
mencement of the following year, that it might occur on the day of the sun's passing 
the same degree of the ecliptic. This took place generally once in four years ; but, 

1 This would be more accurately 32 3 b.c., but the above date is more usually 
adopted. 
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after seven or eight intercalations, it was postponed for a year. It will be observed 
that such an arrangement must be perfect, and that this calendar could never require 
reformation ; but it has the inconvenience of making it very difficult to determine 
beforehand the length of any given year, as well as that of causing a difference occa- 
sionally in the computation of persons living under different meridians; those living 
towards the east sometimes beginning their year a day after others more westwardly 
situate ; the sun rising in the old sign to those in the former situation, who conse- 
quently continued in the old year another day ; while the others, having their sun rise in 
the new sign, began a new year. The present practice of the Parsees in India varies 
in different provinces, some beginning the year in September, and others in October. 
The months are as follows : they have each thirty days, and the intercalation of five 
or six days occurs at the end of Aban. 

Ferwardin, Merdiid, Ader, 

Ardibehisht, Sheriur, Dei, 

Khurdad, Mehor, Belnnen, 

Tir, Aban, Ispendarmez. 

To reduce this era to the Christian year, add 630 to the giveD year, and the sum 
will be the year of our era in which the year begins, according to the practice of the 
Parsecs. 

Every day of the Persian m^nth has a different name. 

THE ERA OF TI1E ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians began their era on Tuesday, the 9th of July, . n. 552. Their 
year consists of 3G5 da)s only, and therefore anticipates the Julian one day in every 
four yearh. 

To know the day of the week on which the Armenian year begins, divide the year 
by 7 ; if there be no remainder, the year begins on a Monday ; if there be a remainder, 
the day put under it in this tabic will he the first of the year. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

M Tu. W. Th. F. Sa. Su. 

To reduce the Armenian year to the Julian, divide the given date by 4, and sub- 
tract the quotient from 191, adding 365 to 191 if necessary; the remainder will be 
the days from the beginning of the Julian year, and the Armenian date (diminished 
by 1, if 365 has been added to 191) added to 551, will give the Christian year. 

The Armenian ecclesiastical year begins on the 11th of August, and has an addi- 
tional day at the end of every fourth year ; and consequently coincides in division 
with the Julian year. 

To reduce ecclesiastical Armenian years to our time, add 551 years and 222 days. 

In leap years, subtract one day from March 1 to August 10. 

Note. — The Armenians frequently use the old Julian style and months in their 
correspondence with Europeans. 

TIIE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. 

In the year 1792, the French nation, in their excessive desire to change all exist- 
ing institutions, determined on the adoption of a new calendar, founded on philoso- 
phical principles. But os they wore unable to produce any plan more accurate and 
convenient than that which was previously in use, they were contented to follow the 
old plan under a different name, merely changing some of the minor details and sub- 
divisions, and commencing the year at a different time. 
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The first year of the era of the Republic began on the 22nd of September, 1792, 
n.8,, the day of the autumnal equinox. There were twelve months in each year of 
thirty days each, and five additional days at the end, celebrated as festivals. The 
fourth year was a leap year, called by the French an Olympic year. The months and 
additional festivals were as follow : — 


Vonddmiaire began 22 Sop. 

Brumaire 22 Oct. 

Friinairc 21 Nov. 

Nivose 21 Doc. 

Pluvioso 20 Jan. 

Ventose 19 Fob. 

Festival of Virtue, 17 Sop. 

„ Genius, 18 „ 

„ Labour, 19 „ 


Germinal began 21 March. 

Floreul 20 April. 

Prairinl 20 May. 

Messidor 19 June. 

Thermidor 19 July. 

Fructidor 18 August 

Festival of Opinion, 20 Sept. 
„ Rewards, 21 „ 


In Olympic years, from the 1 1 tb Ventose (which was on the 29th of February) to 
the end of the year, each day answered to one day earlier than in other years ; thus 
Germinal began on the 20lh of March. 

The months were divided into decades of ten days each, instead of weeks. These 
were the names of their days. 

Primidi, Quintidi, Oetodi, 

Duodi, Soxtidi. Novidi, 

Tridi, Scptidi, Decadi. 

Quartidi, 


As this plan lasted so short a time, it will take less space to insert a table of 
years corresponding with the Christian ora, than to give a rule for the deduction of 
one era from another. 


1 1792-3 

2 1793-4 

3 1794-5 

4 1795-0 

5 1796 7 

6 1797 8 

7 1798-9 


8 17991800 

9 1800-1801 
10 1801 2 

11 1802-3 

12 1803 4 

13 1804 5 

14 1805-0 


TIIE MAHOMETAN ERA, OR ERA OE THE HEGIRA, 

dates from the flight of Mahomet to Medina, which took place in the night of Thurs- 
day, the 15th July, a.d. 622 The era commences on the following day, viz. the 16th 
July. Many chronologists have computed this era from the 15th of July, hut Canto- 
mir has given examples, proving that, in most ancient times, the 16th was the first 
day of the era ; and now there can be no question that such is the practice of Maho- 
metans. The year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month com- 
mencing with the appearance of the new moon, without any intercalation to bring 
the commencement of the year to the same season. It is obvious that, by such an 
arrangement, every year will begin much earlier in the season than the preceding, 
being now in summer, and, in the course of sixteen years, in the winter. Such a 
mode of reckoning, so much at variance with the order of nature, could scarcely have 
been in use beyond the pastoral and semi-barbarous nation by whom it was adopted, 
without the powerful aid of fanaticism ; and even that has not been able to prevent the 
use* of other methods by learned men in their computations, and by governments in 
the collection of revenue. It will also be remarked that, as the Mahometans begin 
each month with the appearance of the new moon, a few cloudy days might retard the 
commencement of a month, making the preceding month longer than usual. This, in 
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fact, is the case, and two parts of the same country will sometimes differ a day in 
consequence ; although the clear skios of those countries where Islamism prevails, 
rarely occasion much inconvenience on this head. But in chonology and history, as 
well as in all documents, they use months of thirty and twenty-nine days, alter- 
nately, making the year thus to consist of 351 days: eleven times in thirty years, one 
day is added to the last month, making 355 days in that year. Consequently, the 
average length of a year is taken at 354JJ days, the twelfth of which is 29~~, differ- 
ing from the true lunation very little more than three seconds, which will not amount 
to a day in less than 2260 years, a degree of exactness which could not have been 
attained without long continued observations. 

The intercalary year of 355 days occurs on the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fourth, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
ninth years of every thirty years. Any year being given, to know whether it be 
intercalary or not, divide by thirty, and if cither of the above numbers remain, the 
year will be one of 355 days. 

The names of the months, as used by the Turks, with the length of each, are as 
follow : — 


Moharcm 

30 

Regcb 


Saphar 

29 

Shaban 

29 

Itabiu I 

30 

Ramadan 

30 

Babiu II 

20 

Shawall 

29 

Jomadlii 1 

30 

Dhu’l kadab 

30 

JomadUi II 

29 

Bhu'l hajjah 

29 


And in intercalary 30 days. 


They have weeks 

of seven days, named as follow : — 




TURKS, 

PERSIANS. 

INDIANS. 

ANC. ARABIC. 

MOD. ARABIC. 

Su. 

Paznr gun ..... 

.. Yekshambe 

, Etwar 

.. Bawal 

. Yom ahad. 

M. 

Pazar ertesi.... 

. Doshambe 

Peer or Somwar Bahun 

. Yom Thena. 

Tu. 

Sale 

. Sishambc 

Muugul 

.. Jcbar 

. Yom tulta. 

W. 

Charsliambc... 

. . Charsliambc 

. Boodh 

.. Dabar 

. Yom arba. 

Th. 

rershambe 

.. Panjsbambe .... 

, Jumerat 

.. Femunes 

. Yom hamsa, 

F. 

Juma 

.. Juma or Adina., 

, Juma 

.. Aruba 

Juma. 

Su. 

Jumacrtcsi ... 

. . Shambe or Hafta Sunncechcr . . . 

.. Shiyar 

, Sabt. 


THE CHINESE, 

like all the nations of the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles of 60 years ; 
instead of numbering them as we do, they give a different name to every year in the 
cycle. As all those nations follow the same system, we shall detail it here more 
particularly. They have two series of words, one of ten, and the other of twelve 
words ; a combination of the first words in both orders is the name of the first year ; 
the next in each series arc taken for the second year ; and so to the tenth : in the 
eleventh year, the series of ten being exhausted, they begin again with the first, com- 
bining it with the elevonth of the second series ; in the twelfth year, the second word 
of the first scries is combined with the twelfth of the second ; for the thirteenth year, 
the combination of the third word of the first list with the first of the second list is 
taken, that list also being now exhausted. To make this clearer, wc shall designate 

10 
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the series of ten by the Roman letters, that of twelve by the italics, and the whole 
cycle of 60 will stand thus. 


1 

a a 

16 

f d 

31 

a g 

46 

f k 

2 

b b 

17 

g e 

32 

b h 

47 

g l 

3 

C G 

18 

h / 

33 

c i 

48 

h m 

4 

d d 

19 

1 9 

34 

d k 

49 

i a 

5 

e e 

20 

k h 

35 

c / 

50 

k b 

6 

ff 

21 

a i 

36 

f m 

51 

a c 

7 

g 9 

22 

b k 

37 

g a 

52 

b d 

8 

h h 

23 

c l 

38 

h b 

53 

c e 

9 

i % 

24 

d m 

39 

i e 

54 

d / 

10 

k k 

25 

e a 

40 

k d 

55 

c 9 

11 

a l 

26 

f b 

41 

a e 

50 

f h 

12 

b m 

27 

g c 

42 

b / 

57 

g * 

13 

c a 

28 

h d 

43 

c 9 

58 

fi Jc 

14 

d b 

29 

i € 

44 

d h 

59 

i l 

15 

e c 

30 

k/ 

45 

e i 

60 

k m 


The series of 10 is designated in China by the name of teen kan, or celestial signs. 
Their names are— 1, kea ; 2, yih ; 3, ping ; 4, ting ; 6, woo ; G, ko ; 7, kang ; 8, sin ; 
9, jin ; 10, kwey. 

The series of 12 arc the horary characters, and are named teelie, terrestrial signs. 
Their names are — 1, toze; 2, chow ; 3, yin ; 4, maou ; 5, shin ; 6, szc; 7, woo , 
8, we; 9, shin ; 10, yew; 11, sen; 12, hac. 

These characters being substituted for their equivalent lottcrs in the cycle, will 
show the Chinese name of every year; for example, kia tzsc is the lirst )ear; kang 
yin, the 27th. 

The Chinese months are lunar, of 29 and 30 days each. Their years have 
ordinarily 12 months, bnt a thirteenth is added whemuer there are two new 
moons while the sun is one sign of the Zodiac. This will occur seven times in 
nineteen years. 

The boasted knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy has not been sufficient to 
enable them to compute their time correctly. In 1290 a. i>., the Arab Jemaloddin 
composed a calendar for them, which remained in use until the time % of the Jesuit 
Adam School, who was the director of their calendar until 1661. It theu remained 
for five years iu the hands of the natives, who so deranged it, that when it was again 
submitted to the direction of the Christians, it was found necessary to expunge a 
month to bring the commencement of the year to the proper season, it has since 
that time been almost, constantly under the ca r o of Christians. 

The first cycle, according to the ltomish Missionaries, began February 2397 n.c. 1 
We are now, therefore, in the 71st cyeh , the, 27th of which will begin in 1830. To 
find out the Chinese time, multiply ihe eclipsed cycle by GO, and add the odd years ; 
then, if the time be before Christ, subtract the sum from 2398 ; but if after Christ, sub- 
tract 2397 from it ; the remainder will be the year required. 

The Chinese frequently date from the year of the reigning sovereign, and in that 
case there is no way of having the corresponding date but by a list of Emperors. Wc 
subjoin a list of those who have reigned foi the last two centuries. 


\ Dr. Morrison carries it back to the 61st year of Hwang-te, 2596 n.c., making 
the present year to fall in the 74th <rycle ; but, according to the celebrated historian 
Choo-foo-tsze, Hwang-te reigned about 2700 b.c., making 75J cycles from that 
period, which is, probably, more correct than either of the above statements. 
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TARTAB DYNASTY. 


Hc-tsung began to reign a.d. 

Chwang-liiS 

Shun-che 

Kang-he 

Y uug-ching 

Keen-lung 

Kea-king 

Tami-kwang 


1616. 

1627. 

1644. 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 

1796. 

1821, now Emperor. 


TIIE JAPANESE 


have a cycle of 60 years, like that of the Chinese, formed by a combination of words 
of two series. The series of ten is formed of the names of the elements, of which the 
Japanese reckon live, doubled by the addition of the masculine and feminine endings, 
je and to. 


1 kino-je 

2 kino-to, 


| wood. 


3 fino-je 

4 fino-to 



f) 

6 


t'utsun-je, 

tsutsno-to, 



7 

8 


kanno-je, 

kanuo-to, 


| metal. 


The scries of 12 4 is made up of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

1 ne, rat. 

2 008 , ox. 

3 torra, tiger 

4 ov, hare. 

5 tats, dragon. 

6 mi, serpent. 

7 ooma, horse. 

8 tsitsusc, sheep. 

9 sar, ape. 

10 torn, hen. 


9 

10 


•midsno-je, 

midsno-to, 


J water. 


1 1 in, dog. 

12 y, hog. 


Hy substituting these words for the letters in the cycle, under the head of China, 
the Japanese name* arc found. Thus, the first year of the cycle is called kino-je ne, 
the 35th, tsutsno-jc in, and so on. The cycles coincide with those of the Chinese ; 
but a name is given to them instead of numbering them. Their years begin in 
February, and are luni-solar, of 12 and 13 months, with the intercalation as before 
mentioned under the head of China. The first cycle is said to begin 660 b.c. ; but 
this cannot he correct, unless some alteration has taken plane, as the Chinese cyclo 
then began 657 b.c. We know, however, too little of Japan to pronouuce positively 
respecting it , but thus far it is •certain, that the cycle now coincides with that of the 
Chinese. 

To an article of this nature, it may not be thought superfluous to append a slight 
notice of the manner in which some of the aboriginal tribes of America reckoned their 
time, before its discovery by the natives of Europe. The science of astronomy seems to 
have advanced there to a much greater extent than is commonly imagined. The ex- 
traordinary accuracy of the Mexicans in their computations, surpassing that of the 
Europeans of their time, cannot be accounted for otherwise than hy the supposition 
that they had derived it from some people more civilized than themselves ; and would 
appear incredible, if not well attested by Spanish authors of the fifteenth century, as 
weP as by many hieroglyphic almanacs yet remaining, of undoubted antiquity. The 
Peruvians and Muyscas had lunar years of great accuracy also ; but this is less sur- 
prising, as the phases of the moon arc sufficiently visible to tho eye, and their returns 
frequent. We shall detail that of the Mexicans only. 

The year of the Mexicans consisted of 365 days ; it was composed of eighteen, 
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months of twenty days each, and five additional, called nemontemi , or void. At the 
end of a cycle of fifty-two years, thirteen days were added ; and at the end of another 
cycle, twelve days, and so on alternately, making an addition of twenty-five days in 
X04 years. This made the mean year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 9^ 
seconds, being only 2' 39-^" shorter than the truth. As the wanton destruction of 
the Mexican monuments and hieroglyphic records by their cruel and barbarous con- 
querors has left little to study, and the extermination of the Mexicans of superior 
order has done away with their system, wo shall not detail the names of their months 
and particulars of their cycles, which afford striking coincidences with those of the 
Tartars, Japanese, etc. Wc shall only add that their first cycle began in the month 
of January, a.d. 1090, 


IKDIA N CHRONOLOGY. 

Having completed, in the foregoing extract, a general and condensed 
account of the eras in use among other nations, we proceed to enter a 
little more into detail upon the peculiar chronological systems of the 
natives of India, drawing our information chiefly from Col. Warren's 
* Kala Sankalita/ 

There are a great variety of eras in use in different parts of India, 
but all may be classified under four general heads, according to the 
mode of expressing or of subdividing the year ; and in this way it is 
proposed to notice them : namely, first, those which arc founded on the 
sidereal divisions of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar limi-solar computations ; thirdly, those reckoned 
by cycles, and in which the years are generally distinguished by 
names, a system which spread from India into Tibet, and was long 
before used in China and Japan ; and fourthly, those derived essen- 
tially from the Muhammadan era, though they have since followed the 
ordinary reckoning of the country. The Hijra era itself is also 
universally employed by the Musalmans of India, hut there will be no 
occasion to add to the description already given of this purely lunar 
year. 

The present section will ho confined to an account of the construc- 
tion of the year by each system ; the modes of comparison and the 
application of the tables being reserved for separate explanation. 


I.— SOLAR OR SIDEREAL YEAR. 

The Hindu Solar Year, as it is improperly called, is strictly side- 
real ; it contains that space of time during which the sun, departing 
from a given^tar, returns to the same in his apparent revolution 
through the zodiac. In the most ancient period of their astronomy, 
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before the introduction of the solar zodiac, the pandits placed the 
beginning of the year at the entrance of the sun into Aswinf, the first 
of the twenty-seven Nakshatras, or mansions of the fixed lunar zodiac. 
The solar zodiac was afterwards formed from the # lunar one, about the 
year 1181 b.c. according to Bentley; the names of the months being 
taken from those of the lunar mansions in which the moon happened 
to be full in the year of its invention. 

Bentley supposes that a lunar cycle, or luni-solar period, was about 
the same time discovered, there having been 3056 lunations in 247 years 
and one month , which caused the initial month of the year to change 
its name every 247 years ; the first had been A'swina, the second 
became Kartika, etc., so that the date of an ancient author’s writing 
may be roughly ascertained, should he happen to mention the name of 
the commencing month of the year. The following is a useful table 
of these lunar periods, which lasted until the year 538 a.d . 1 


PER tons. 

BLGAJJ. 

MONTHS. 

LUNAR A8TERI8M 
COINCIDING. 

_ 

1 

1 Sept. 1192 B.c... 

1 A'swina 

Chaitra. 

2 

1 Oct. 945 „ ... 

1 Khrtika 

Yaishkba. 

3 

29 „ 698 „ ... 

1 Agrahayana. 2 

Jyeshtha. 

4 

27 Nov. 451 ,, ... 

1 Pausha 

P. Ash^dha. 

5 

2,5 Dec. 204 „ ... 

1 Magha 

Srkvana. 

0 

23 Jan. 44 a.d... 

1 Phfilguna ... 

Satabhisba. 

7 

21 Fib. 291 „ ... 

1 Chaitra 

i Bhadrapada. 

8 

22 Mar. 538 „ ... 

1 Yai^hkha ... 

As wiiii. 


The adoption of the fixed sidereal zodiac of twelve signs is ascribed 
by Bentley with tolerable certainty (from the position of the equi- 
noctial colure and the minimum errors of the 1 Brahma- Siddhanta ’ tables) 
to this latter epoch; whence Yaisakha has continued to be the initial 
month of the solar year to the present time. This month corresponds 
with the sign Mcsha or Aries of the fixed solar Hindu ecliptic, 3 

The Hindus divide the year into six seasons fritu J, of two sidereal 
months each, the succession of which is always the same ; but the 
vicissitudes of climate in them will depend on the position of the 
equinoctial colure. 


1 It is neoessary to allude to this lunar division to show how Yais&kha came 
eventually to be the first month of the solar year. 

2 Bentley supposes the former name of this month, Margasirslia, to have been 
changed at this period, to denote its now commencing the year. 

3 According to the Hindu authorities, the year in which the * was adjusted, 
or when the solar and sidereal zodiacs agreed, and there was no *am-i anshd or pre- 
cession, was in 969, a.d. 
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Table I . — The order tmd names in the Sanskrit , Ilmdi , and Tamil 
languages, of the signs, months , and lunar mansions. 


1. Vasanta, 

2. Grishma, 

' 3. Varsha, 

4. Sara da, 

5. Hcmuntu, 

G. Sisira, 


/ 12 K 
) Mina. 

i r 

\ Mcsha. 

( 2 0 

) Vrisha. 

) 3 n 

V Mithuna. 
( 4 

) Karkata. 

5 Sl‘ 

\ Sinha. 

) KauyA 
7 

l Tula. 

/ 8 n\ 

J Yribhika 

9 f 

\ Dbaim*. 

! 10 vy 
Makara. 
11 X 
Kumbha. 


NAMES 07 MONTHS. 


Sanskrit and j 
Bengali. j 


Chaitra, 

Vah&klia, 

Jvcslitha, 

A' shad ha, 

Srhvana, 

Bli&dra, 

Aswlna, 

Kartika, 

jMftrgnstrslia , 
lor Agialmjana 

i 

Pausing 

M&glia, 

Bhalguna, 


Chait, 

Iiais&kh, 

Jcth. 

As arh, 

Sawan, 

Blind on, 

A'sau, 

Kartik, 

Aghan, 

Pus, 

Mhgh, 

rhfiguii, 


Tamil. 


Punguni, 

Chait ram, 

Vyassci, 

Auni, 

Audi, 

Auvani, 

Paratasi, 

| Arpesi. 
Kartiga, 
Margali, 
Tye, 
Maussi, 


IS c 

E? 

XftKshfttms op Lunar; 
Mansions as they cor* 
responded in 1 1112 lt.c. 

u 

«. 

Sanskrit. 

Si. 

H Chaitra. 

13 Surtlt. 

Ift Yaisftkha. 

17 Anurftdhft. 

V. 

18 Jycshtlia. 

Ift Nerili. 

20 Purvu Ashftrha. 
(Ahtiijit afterwards 
struck out). | 

G. 

21 U tiara Ashftrha. 

22 Snivana. 

23 Snnishtha. 

21 Snlabhisha. 

V. 

i‘» 1\ Bhftdrapada. 

20 IT. Bhftdrupada. 

2" Ho vail, 
l Aswinl. 


i;. 


| Si. 

i 


2 Bhuraul. 

3 Krltika, 

1 llohini. 

3 Mrignsirus. 
ft Ardm. 

7 Punnr\asn. 

9 Pushiyu. 
ft Asleslm. 

K» M ft glia. 

11 P.Phftlgmd. 

12 U. Plialgunl. 

13 Hast t. 


The Hindus employ the several following modes of considering the 
duration of the day : 

1 . The Savan, or natural day, is the time between two consecutive 
sun-risings j therefore, this day is of variable duration. Its sub- 
divisions are GO dhatas , of GO vinadikas , of 60 vipalas. 

2. The Saura , or solar day, is the time during which the sun 
describes one degree of the ecliptic ; consequently, longer or shorter 
as the sun is near the apogee or perigee : it is divided into 60 dandas 
(or kalas) of 60 vikalas each. 

3. The Nakshatra day is the true sidereal day, being the time be- 
tween the same point of the ecliptic rising twice. These are equal 
throughout the year, and are used in all computations. They are 
divided into gharis and palm (called vighadlas in the south), following 
always the same convenient sexagesimal division. The pala is again 
divided into six pranas or 1 respirations ’ ; but the i Siirya-Siddhiinta ’ 
and all astroJ^nical works continue tlie subdivision by 60 throughout, 
thus : — 
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60 kshanas = 1 lava. 

60 lavas = 1 nimesha. 

60 nimesha8 = 1 kdstha. 

60 kdsthas = 1 atipala. 

60 atipalas = 1 vipala = 0.4 second, English. 

60 vipalaa = 1 pala = 24 „ „ 

60 palas # = 1 danda = 24 minutes „ 

60 dandas - 1 dina or 1 ‘day' and night. 

60 dims — 1 ritu or ‘ season.’ 

4. The lunar day,* or iithi, is the 30th part of a lunation, and will 
be spoken of hereafter : it is used in astrological reckoning. 

The division into weeks is also used, and the names of the days are 
derived from the planets, in precisely the same order as those of Europe. 

Table II. — Days of the week, with their synonyms in some other languages. 


JCNGLI8H. 

Huror' 

SINGHALESE. 

TIBETAN. 

BUBME8E. 

0 Sunday ... 
]) Monday ... 
(f Tuesday ... 
^ Wednesday 

% Thursday ... 

Q Friday 

1} Saturday ... 

(They 1] 

ltavi-v&r 

Som-v&r 

Mangul-vh.r ... 

Budh-vkr 

( Vrihaspat-var ^ 
l or Guru-\ ar J 

S ultra- vir 

( Suuicbar, or i 
| \ Sam-var... ) 

lave already been l 

Eri-dli 

Sa-du-db. 

, Ang-guhanuv£i-(tk... 
Bu-dh-da 

Bra-has-pa-ting-du 
Si-ku-rli-dli 

Si-nn-su-rk-da 

jiven in Persian, Hind 

Gyah nyi-ma ... 
„ /.la- va .. 

„ mig-amar 
„ tluig-pa.. 

„ phur-bu„ 
„ pa-sangs.. 

„ spen-pa... 

.ustani, etc., in p: 

Tanuug-ganve. 

Tanang-lA. 

Ang-g'a. 

Buudlia-hu. 

Kyasa-pade. 

Sok-kya. 

| Cha-ne. 
ugc 145.) 


Each month contains as many days and parts of a day as the sun 
endures in each sign ; the civil differing from the astronomical account 
only from its rejecting fractions of days j each civil year and month 
being accounted to begin at sunrise, instead of at the exact time of the 
sun’s entrance into the respective signs on the strict astronomical com-' 
putation. If tho fraction exceeds 30 gharis (half a Hindu day), then 
the civil year or month is accounted to begin one day later than the 
astronomical. 

The portion of time assigned to each month further depends on the 
difference of time calculated for the passage of the sun through the 
northern and southern signs of the ecliptic, tho time for the former 
being 186d. 21h. 38m. 24s., and for the latter, 178d. 8h. 34m. 6s. ; 
the odd hours and minutes of which are applied to the beginnings of 
the year and months. The effect on civil reckoning is to produce 
differences in the relative lengths of the months of one or even two 
days more, or one day less, and to bring about a bissextile year of 366 
days, as nearly as possible once in four years. 

The unfixed lengths of the civil months renders it imfbssiblc to find 
the prociso day corresponding to any other era, excepting by having 
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recourse to a calculation of the day of the week on which the Hindu 
civil month in question commenced, which, however, with the aid of 
the tables provided in Warren’s excellent work from the brahmanical 
formula}, becomes a very simple problem. The order of the days 
having remained invariable since they first received their names, if 
any duration of years be multiplied by the mc^n length of the year, 
and the result in days be divided by seven, the remainder will neces- 
sarily shew the day of the week (counting from the epoch or initial 
day 1 * ), on which the period terminates. 

Tables of roots, or moments at which particular epochs commence, 
such as centuries, will serve to facilitate this calculation, which, 
in fact, renders the system of the Hindu year more simple in ex- 
pounding than those of the West, which are liable to secular variations. 

A table of roots, as they are called, may in like manner be pre- 
pared for tho durations of the months singly and collectively, so that 
by simple addition (rejecting sevens) the initial (lay of the required 
Hindu civil month may be accurately found. The dominical letter 
furnishes the same means of finding the day for any European date, 
and any two approximate dates may be thus brought to correspond 
precisely by the intervention of the weekly fence. Eurthcr explanation 
and examples of this process will be found in the pages of Calendric 
Scales, w r hich we shall presently introduce for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the transposition of dates from one calendar to another. 

It is impossible to enter into further particulars of the formation of 
the Hindu year without considerable knowledge of tliou astronomy ; 
but it may be as well to state, that all the calcidations of their books 
depend upon the hypothesis of four grand periods, comprising together 
4,320,000,000 years, called a 4 Maha-Yug, 7 or great epoch of the con- 
junction of the planets in the beginning of the Hindu zodiac. 

The four divisions of the 4 Malia-Yug ’ are called the 4 Satya-yug, 7 
the 4 Treta-yug,’ the 4 Dwapara-yug, 7 and the 4 Kali-yug, 7 which latter 
commenced in March 3102 n.c., and is still current. All astronomical 
calculations start from this epoch, using the mean motions prescribed, 
which, by the nature of the system, are all whole numbers, although 
they vary in different authors, as the progress of observation suggested 
corrections. The three principal systems are set forth in the 4 Brahma- 7 
4 Surya- 7 and 4 A'rya- 7 4 Siddhantas, 7 which Bentley has proved to have 
been framed respectively about the years 538, 1068, and 1322, a.d. 
Tho year by the 4 Surya- Siddhanta * consists of 365d. 15g. 31v. 31p. 24s., 
and by the 4 Arya- Siddhanta, 7 365d. 15g. 31 v. 15p., which, expressed 

1 This, for the commencement of the Kali-yug, is Friday in the 1 SGrya- 

Siddhknta.’ In the epochs used in the ‘A'rya-Sidah&nta,’ it is Sunday. 
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in the European method, will be 365d. 6h. 12m. 36s. 34f. ; and 365d. 
6h. 12m. 30s. respectively. The latter is employed in the south of 
India : it differs from the Gregorian reckoning one day in sixty years, 
the amount of the equinoctial precession. .The following table gives a 
general view of the planetary system according to the above authorities, 
and that of the 4 Parasara-Siddhanta/ another authority supposed by 
Bentley to be nearly coeval with that of Aya Bhut. 

Table III. — General view of the different Hindu Planetary Systems. 


B evolu- 
tions of 

' Brahmft-Siddhfinta.\ 

* SUrya-SiddhAnta.' 


‘ Arya-Siddhdnta.’ 

‘ ParAsara-Slddh&nta.' 

The sun.... 
The moon.. 
Mercury... 

'Venus 

Mars 

J upitcr 

Saturn 

Equinoxes . 
|No. of days 

4.320,000,000 

67,753,300,000 

17,936,998,084 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

364,226,455 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,450,000 

4,320,000,000 

57.753.336.000 

17.937.024.000 

7.022.376.000 

2.296.832.000 

364.220.000 

146.568.000 
600,000 

1,577,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,000 

17,937,054,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,682 

146,569,000 

578,159 

1,577,917,542,000 

4,320,000,000 
57,753,334,114 
17,937,055,474 
‘ 7,022,372,148 
2,296,833,037 
364,219,954 
146,571,813 
581,709 
1,577,917,570,000 

Apsides — 
j Sun 

480 

387 


461 

480 

! Moon 

488,105,858 

488,203,000; 

488,108,674 

488,104,634 

I Mercury.; 332 

386, 

339 

356 

; V enus . . . . 

653 

535 

, 

658 

526 

Mars 

292 

204; 

299 

327 

Jupiter... 

850 

900: 

830 

982 

: Saturn ... 

41 

39' 

36 

54 

Nodes, (ro- 
! trogrndc) 
Moon 

232,311,168 

j 

I 

232,238,000 

232,313,354 

232,313,235 

, M orcury. 

511 

488 


524 

648 

Venus ... 

893 

903 

947 

893 

Mars 

267 

214 


298 

245 

Jupiter. . 

03 

174 


96 

190 

Saturn ... 

584 

662 


620 

630 

Revolutions of the Eisliis in an exclusive epicycle, 


1,599,998 

1,599,998 


To find the number of lunations, deduct the sun’s revolutions from 
those of the moon, the remainder is the number sought. The mean 
annual motion of a planet is found by dividing its revolutions by 
4,320,000,000, and their mean places at any epoch of the Kali-Yug (I) 
by the common rule of three, as, 4,320,000,000 : revolutions in a Maha- 
kalpa : : k : even revolutions and fraction, the latter to bo converted 
into longitude on the Hindu ecliptic. 

EBAS DEPENDENT ON THE SOLAK YEAB, 

The Hindu solar or sidereal year is used in India, south of the Nar- 
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bada, in Bombay, in Bengal, in Tirhufc, and Nipal. The two principal 
eras in use are : 1 . The Kali- Yug, dated, as before stated, from the 
equinox of March, 3102 b.c. ; 2. The * Saka/ dating from the birth of 
Salivaliana, a mythological prince of the Dakhan, who opposed Vikra- 
maditya, the Baja of Ujjayini. 

This era, called ‘ Saka/ (a word of the same import,) commences on 
the 1st Baisakh, 3179, k.y., which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78, 
a d. Julian style. Several other styles seem to be connected in origin 
with it : 

The Shka of Bengal, as above = 78 a.p. = 3X79 x.y. 

The Burmese epoch, used at Promt' = 79 a.i>. = 3180 k.y. 

The Aji $aka, used in Juva = 74 a.p. — 3175 k.y. 

The Bali year „ — 81 a.p. = 3182 k.y. 

The Bengali San, and the Vilfivati year of Orissa, etc., will be hereafter men- 
tioned under the fourth division. 

II.— HINDU LUNI-SOLAR YEA It. 

The circumstances of the Indian luni-solar year differ from every 
other mode of dividing and recording time that has been employed in 
ancient or modern times. Some similarity had been remarked, in the 
secular omission of a month, to the Chaldean system ; and, at a particular 
period, the common intercalations concurred with those of the lunar 
cycle of Meton, which led the learned to imagine them derived from the 
same source ; but Warren has proved from a minute analysis of the 
Hindu 1 Chandra-Mana/ that it has no further similitude to other 
systems than its dependence on the moon’s motions must naturally 
induce. 

The ordinary year, called 1 Samvat-sara/ or i mana/ is divided into 
twelve lunar months ; an intercalary month (called in Sanskrit adhika 
vulgo , ‘lound ’) being supplied, on a particular principle, once in about 
three years. 

The year commences at the true instant of conjunction of the sun 
and moon : that is, on the new moon which immediately precedes the 
commencement of the solar year : falling somewhere therefore within 
the 30 or 31 days of the solar month Chait ( Chaitra ). The day of con- 
junction ( amdvasyd ) is the last day of the expired month : the first of 
the new month being the day after conjunction. 

Although the initial element of the year is thus determinate, there 
are two mode£ of reckoning the month. In the south of India they 
begin contemporaneously with the year, on the conjunction ( amdvasyd ), 
and run through the 30 days in two divisions of about 15 days, called 
sucha- or sulda- -paksha, and Jcrishna - or bahula- -pahttha, the light- and 
the dark- -half, or wax and wane, of the moon. 
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The ‘Vrihaspati-Mana,’ however, which is derived from the 'Surya- 
Siddhanta,’ and is followed throughout Hindustan and Telingana, makes 
the months commence with the full moon ( piirnama ) preceding the last 
conjunction ; so that new-y oar’s day always falls in the middle of the 
lunar month Chait, and the year begins with the last paksha, or light- 
half of that month. 1 

The lunar months are in all cases named from the solar month in 
which the amdvasyd , or 1 conjunction ’ happens, so that when two new 
moons fall within one solar month, (for example, on the 1st and on the 
30th days,) the name of the corresponding lunar month is repeated, 
the year being then intercalary, or containing 13 months. The two 
months of the sarao name are distinguished by the terms adhika 'added,’ 
and nija , 1 proper’ or ‘ ordinary.’ 

By the ' Surya-Siddhauta’ system, the intercalated month takes its 
place in the middle of the natural month ; that is, of the four pakshas, 
1, badi, 1, sudi, 2, badly 2, sudi, — the first badi and second sudi belong 
to the natural month, and the first sudi and second badi to the inter- 
calated month. The Tamil ‘account makes the first month of the two 
the intercalated one. 

It happens once within each term of ICO years, that there is. no 
new moon in some one of the last six lunar months, which, from the 
sun being in perigee, as before explained, contain only 30 and 29 days 
each. On these occasions the month of that name is expunged ; but it 
always happens that two others in the same year are for the opposite 
cugse repeated in such years. 

The common intercalary year is called adhika-samvat-sara ; the 
double intercalary, with its expunged month, kshaya-samvatsara. 

The lunar month, whatever may be its civil duration, is divided 
into 30 tithis, or lunar days, which are subject to similar rules regarding 
intercalation and omission. When two tit his end in the same solar day, 
the intermediate one is struck out of the calendar, and called a kshaya- 
tithi : when no tithi begins or ends in a solar day, the tithi is repeated 
on two successive solar days, arid the first is called adhika . When a 
tithi begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day about to 
begin : when after sunrise, it is coupled with the next solar day, pro- 
vided it doos not end in the same day ; in which case, it would be ex- 
punged out of the column of tithis, as before explained. 

To render this singular mode of computation more perplexing, al- 
though the tithis arc computed according to apparent time, yet they are 
registered in civil time. 

1 Ilencc lias doubtless arisen the variance in the names of the Tamil and Bengal 
months, the former being in name one month behind the others (See the tabic of 
their solar year, page 150). 
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It is usual, however, to make account of the days in the semi-lunar 
periods, by the common civil reckoning, beginning (as with the years) 
after the completion of each diurnal period ; thus, the day on which 
the full moon occurs is the Sadi 14th or 15th, and the following day is 
the 1st Badi. It is like our reckoning of the sun’s place in the zodiac 
(0 8 . + 10°. etc. I s . + 10°. etc.), and is evidently better adapted for 
computations than where the current day or year is the one expressed 
by the figure. 

The circumstance of expunging a tithi happens, on an average, once 
in 64 days ; so that in one year it recurs five or six times. When a 
tithi is repeated twice it is called tridina : one tithi is equal to 0.984 
of a day, or 64 tithi 8=63 days nearly. 

To understand the nature of this singular disposition of time, a 
diagram of an entire lunar month has been inserted in the page con- 
taining the scale for the comparison of the luni-solar year, the month 
selected being the intercalated, or adhika , Chaitra of the 4924th luni- 
solar year of the Kali-yug, (a.d. 1822-8) a year in which Davis had 
ascertained that there would be a fahaya month, and two intcrcalarics. 
Warren’s book contains the calendar for the whole year in question. 

To that work wc must refer for the complete solution of the pro- 
blem of its construction for all cases that may present themselves, 
wherein perfect accuracy is requisite. The rules which we shall give 
hereafter wdll be found sufficient to bring out the result to within a day 
or two of the corresponding Hindu solar year, and to even closer 
accordance with the Christian j T ear, iu which the days aro not liabl%to 
the same variations inter se . The elements required for working it out 
thus far, on the supposition of the sun and moon both maintaining a 
mean rate of motion in their course, are few, and may mostly be deter- 
mined from the tables in the present epitome. They are : 

1. The sun’s mean place in the Hindu ecliptic, and the skeleton of 
the solar months, formed therefrom, to show the disposition of the civil 
and sidereal days. 

2. Also the moon’s mean place in the ecliptic, which is found from 
the Aharyana , or sum of days expired from the commencement of the 
Kali yug to the beginning of the proposed lunar year : it is necessary 
for obtaining the epochs of the mean conjunctions, during the year in 
question. 

3. The Suta-Dina , or day of the week on which the initial con- 
junction falls. The two latter elements are given for every year of 
the last three centuries in the second General Table. Tor periods 
anterior to 1600, they may be found by adding the secular Aharganas 
for the broken period, to the root for the nearest epoch, contained in a 
separate table (VIII.) prepared for the purpose, from the data of the 
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1 Surya-Siddhanta.' Taking, then, the scheme of the corresponding 
solar year, and placing the two skeletons thus formed, in juxtaposition, 
the eye will at once tell what months or days will bocome subject to 
the rulos of kshaya or adhika, ‘expunging’ or ‘duplication’ : an example 
of the process will be given hereafter, in explaining a luni-solar scale 
contrived for working out the problem by simple inspection. 

The place of the sun’s and moon’s apogee, the equinoctial preces- 
sion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, etc., are necessary for the true 
computation of the lunar days ; but this degree of accuracy is beyond 
our present purpose. 

The elements of the solar system (see page 1 53), would indeed fur- 
nish even these data, were it requisite ; but the several equations of 
the sun’s and moon’s motions, and the gnomonic problem to convert 
the determinations, made for Lanka, to other situations on the globe, 
would call for a thorough acquaintance with the astronomic system of 
the Brahmans. Where an English ephemeris is accessible, the con- 
struction of the Hindu lunar month may readily be effected for any 
given lunation from the times of new and full moon, corrected for the 
longitude of the place : it may be remembered, as a general rule, that 
the first day of every Hindu luni-solar month tails on the day following 
the new moon; and that it precedes by two days the initial feria 
(as it is called) of the Muhammadan lunar month, seldom diverging 
from this arrangement more than one day on cither side : this is, of 
course, without reference to the names of the months, as those of the 
Hijra are continually gaining upon the others. 

ERAS DEPENDENT ON THE LUNI-SOLAR YEAR. 

EllA OF VIKRAMADITYA. 

The principal era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively 
adapted is that of Vikramaditya, called Samvat, or vulgarly Sumbut. 
The prince from whom it was named was of the Tuar dynasty, and is 
supposed to have reigned at Ujjain (Ujjayini) 135 ycafB before Saliva- 
hana, the rival founder of the Saka era, south of the Narbada (Narmada) 
river. The Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of the Kali-yug 
had expired; i.e. 57 years b.c., so that if any year, say 4925, of the 
Kali-yug be proposed, and the last expired year of Vikramaditya be 
required, subtract 3044 therefrom, and the result, 1881, is the year 
sought. To convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 57 ; unless 
they arc less than 58, in which case, deduct the amount from 58, and 
the result will be the date b.c. 

The era of Vikramaditya is in general use throughout Telingana 
and Hindustan, properly so called ; it is less used, although known, in 
Bengal, Tirhut, and Nipal ; and, according to Warren, is nearly unknown 
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in the peninsula. The luni-solar division of the year, however, is* 
necessarily adapted to other eras, conjunctively with the solar division, 
because almost all the festivals and religious observances of the Hindus 
and Buddhists depend upon the Chandra-mana or lunar reckoning. 
There can, therefore, be hardly said to be any eras exclusively solar, 
although the Samvat is exclusively luni-solar. 

THE BALABHI AND SIVA-SIN1IA ERAS. 

The Balabhi era is mentioned by Tod as occurring in an inscription 
found at Sommith, and from its locality and connection with the 
Samvat, it must have been of the same construction, merely dating 
from a newly assumed epoch, which is shewn in the ‘ Annals of 
Rajasthan/ to correspond with 375 of Yikramaditya, or 318 a.d. 
Balabhi was destroyed in 802 Samvat, when it may be presumed the 
era was discontinued. 

A third era, called the 4 Siva-Sinha Samvat,’ is also noticed by the 
Bame author as having been established by the Gohils in the island 
of Deo: its epoch or zero corresponds witli 1169 Yikramaditya 
Samvat (1112 a.d.) 

The FasK (vulgarly, Fuslec or Fusly) year, of Upper India, also 
follows the Samvat division, as being the system in vogue where it was 
introduced : this will be alluded to again under the fourth head. 


III.— YEARS NUMBERED BY CYCLES. 

ERA OF PAKASriiAMA. 

This division of time Warren states to be used in that part of the 
peninsula of India, called Malayala by the natives, extending from 
Mangalor, through the provinces of Malabar, Cotiote, and Travancore, to 
Cape Comorin. It derives its name from u prince who is supposed to 
have reigned 1176 years b.c., the epoch being 7th August, 3537 Julian 
Period, or 1925 Kali-yug. This era is reckoned in cylcsof 1000 years. 
The year itself is solar, cr rather sidereal, and commences when the 
Bun enters the sign Kanya (Yirgo), answering to the solar month 'Asan 
(A'swina). The commencement of the 977th year of the 3rd cycle con- 
curs with the 1st A'swina of 1723 Saka, and. 14th Sept. a.d. 1800.* 

THE GRAH A T ARXVRITT I CYCLE OF NINETY YEARS. 

The southern inhabitants of the peninsula of India use a cyclo of 
ninety years, which is little known, according to Warren, in the Kamatak. 
This cycle was analyzed by the Portuguese missionary Beschi, while 
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resident for forty years in Madura. The native astronomers there* say 
it is constructed of the sum of the products in days of 15 revolutions 
of Mars, 22 of Mercury, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Yenus, 29 of Saturn, and 
1 of the Sun. 

The epoch of this cycle occurs on the expiration of the 3078th year 
of the Kali-yug, in 21 b.c. The years follow the ordinary solar or 
sidereal reckoning. The concurrent cycle and year for any European 
year may readily be found by adding 24 and dividing by 90 : thus 
1830 a.d. = — =20 cycles, 54 years. 

THE VRIHASPATI-CIIAKRA, OR ‘CYCLE OF JUPITER. 7 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of the most 
ancient modes of reckoning time, not only in India, but ii\ Asia gene- 
rally ; but we shall shew presently, that with regard to the former 
country, at least, it is most probably of comparatively modern intro- 
duction. It has been, however, known from time immemorial in 
China, where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India, of having separate names for each year of the cycle ; but these 
names are curiously compounded of two scries of twelve and five names 
in the Chinese system, as has been fully explained in page 14C, whereas, 
in India the scries of single appellations continues through the sixty 
years. 

The origin of the Yriliaspati- Chakra is unknown : it has been 
imagined by some to be the same as the Chaldean Sosos, but, Warren 
thinks, without foundation. It is mentioned in the ‘ Siirya-Siddhanta,’ 
and other works, and is constructed on astronomical principles, although 
its genuine application in reference to Jupiter’s revolutions has long 
since iallcn into disuse in the south of India, as well as in China and 
Tibet ; and this circumstance will furnish a clue to ascertain the epoch 
of its introduction into these countries ; but we must first describe the 
different systems followed. 

There arc three rules for computing the years of the Jovian cycle : 
1, that of the ‘ Siirya-Siddhanta,’ followed in this part of India; 2, that 
of the ‘ Jyotistava’ ; 3, that of the Telingas, followed in the south. 

According to the first, Jupiter's revolutions being 364,220,000 in a 
‘ Maha-yug ’ (see the table in page 153) ; his motion in one solar year 
coincides very .nearly with one sign of the zodiac (I s 00° 21' 4"). The 
actual time, therefore, of the planet’s passing through one zodiacal sign 
(which is called a year of Jupiter) is, as 30° 21' 04" : 365d. 15g. 3 Ip. : : 
30° : 361d. 2g. 5p., the true duration of the Chakra year. The differ- 
ence, or four days and thirteen ghark short of the solar year, will in 
eighty-six years amount to a whole year ; so that, to keep the cycle in 
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accordance with the planet’s heliocentric motion, one year must be 
expunged in that period of time. 

To find the current year of the cycle on this principle for any year 
of the f Kali-yug’ (say the beginning of 4870 k.y.) we have-r * 

As 432,000 solar years to 36,422 revolutions of Jupiter, so 4870 to 410 rev. 7 
Bigns, 2}°; the odd signs and degrees give his longitude, which requires a small 
correction, or by. Then multiplying 410 by 12, and dividing by 60, we have 82 
cycles and 7 years: the latter to be counted always from the 27tli of the cycle, or 
Vijaya , gives the 33rd year, or Yikari. 

2nd Method. The ‘Jyotistava’ rule expounds the last year expired 
of the cycle, setting out from the Silka epoch, and reckoning from 
Prabhava, as the first of the cycle. The rule is as follows : — 

Note down the S&ka year in two places. Multiply one of them by 22, and add 
4291 to the product Divide by 1875. 1 Add the integers of the quotient to the 2nd 
number noted down, and divide by CO. The remainder will shew the last year 
expired from Prabhava. The fraction left by the divisor, 1875, may be reduced to 
months and days of the current year. 

Example : 4870 Kali-yug = 1091 Saka = 22 anil = 28°33> ; 

the fraction = 5 months 1 7 j days of the 33rd current year, or t’il.ari, which 
agrees nearly with the former account. 

The effect of the difference between the two systems is, that the 
expunged year in the ‘ Jyotistava ’ reckoning occurs thirteen years 
antecedent to that of the ‘ Surya-Siddlianta.’ The second General 
Table follows the latter account, which must be borne in mind when 
consulting the chafer a column. 

This form o£ the Vrihaspati-Cliakra prevails throughout Bengal, but 
little more than the name is ever attended to. 

3rd Method. The Telinga rule takes uo notice of the commence- 
ment of the Yrihaspati year, which it identifies in duration with the 
Chandra-mana, or common luni-solar account : thus it directs to 

Divide the expired years of the Kali-yug by 60, the quotient will give the number 
of cycles expired, and the remainder the odd years, to he reckoned from Pramathi the 
13th of the Chakra. 

Example : For the year 4870 Kali-yug 4870 -r- 60 = 84 cycles, 10 years, or Sarva- 
dhariy the 22nd, as expired. Virodlxl , the 23rd, will be the current year sought. 

This is the rule followed in the peninsula, and it coincides with the 
practice of Tibet, as appears from the following particulars, for which 
we are indebted to M. Csoma de Kurds’ s researches : — 

TIBETAN KA LEND Alt. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter is employed ; but as the Sanskrit 

1 Multiplying by 22, and dividing by 1875, is equivalent to dividing by 85.227, 
the period when a year is to be expunged by this system. 
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literature was there introduced at a late period, this country presents 
the anomaly of preserving two series of denominations for the Chakra 
years : one ’ derived from the Chinese by exact translation, and the 
other in 4 similar manner copied from the Indian cycle. 

The whole Tibetan kalendar is, indoed, copied from the Indian; 
giving the solar and lunar days, the nakshatras, yogas , and karanm ; with 
the usual lucky and unlucky days. The months are divided into ha/r - 
chohs and ndk-chohs , pr bright and dark halves, etc. The astronomical 
year begins with the vernal equinox (sidereal) on the first Baisakh, 
but the civil year commences differently in different parts of Tibet, 
varying from December to February. At Ladakh it begins in December. 
The Hors or Turks keep their new year some days after the winter 
solstice in January ; and the people of U,tsang at Lassa commence 
theirs with the new moon of February. The months have several 
names expressive of the seasons, asterisms, business undertaken in them, 
etc., but they are usually denominated numerically ; first, second, etc. 
The year is luni- solar with intercalations. 

The only fixed epoch in Tibet appears to be the birth or death of 
Sakya, from which event the almanacks note the years elapsed ; some- 
times also they note the year from the death of the two great Lamas of 
Lassa and Teshi-lunpo, or their re-incarnations within the last two 
centuries, and other memorable events. 

The Tibetans, in estimating their age, especially in conversation, 
count by the cycle of 1 2 years (which is, in fact, the true cycle of J upiter). 

In the ordinary business of life, the cycle of 60 years is universally 
employed, in which each year has its distinct name. The cycles them- 
selves are not distinguished numerically, but are rendered intelligible 
by the mention of some coincident event or remarkable person of the 
period, a mode highly objectionable for remote dates. 

The order of the years agrees precisely with the Tamil account to 
the present time, having no expunged year. But the Tibetans do not 
count from the same fixed epoch. Their authors on the 1 Hala-Chakra’ 1 
system state that the mode of reckoning by cycles of 60 years was in- 
troduced into India about the year 965 a.d., and that 60 years after- 
wards it was adopted in Tibet (about 1025-6 a.d.) Their epoch, 
therefore, occurs in 1025 a.d. 

How, it is remarkable that the 69th cycle of the < Surya-Siddhanta,’ 
and the 15th cycle of the 1 Jyotistava,’ and the 68th cycle of the 
Telinga astronomers, were all completed in 965-6 a.d., which is not 
much prior to Bentley’s epoch of Yaraha Mihira, the supposed author 
of the former work. 

1 See a note by M. Csoraa, on this subject, in the 4 Jour. As. Soc.% vol. ii. p. 57 ; 
[and the quotation from Albirunl (Reinaud’s 4 Fragments '), infrd, p. 167.] 

11 
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Moreover, the two systems, starting from the point thus assumed, 
would up to the present period (on account of the omitted years in the 
one) diverge between 10 and 11 years from one another, which is 
actually the case, the year 1834 a.d. agreeing with the 39th year of 
the Bengal cycle, and with the 28th of the Tamil and Tibetan account. 

That the cycles did not commence either with the Kali-yug or with 
the Saka epoch is proved by the two rules given above for expounding 
their dates, which expressly state that the odd years are to be reckoned 
from Vijaya (the 27th) and Pramathi (the 13th) respectively, and not 
from Prabhava (the 1st) as would naturally be expected. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to conclude that the theory of the 
Vrihaspati-Chakra was invented or introduced in India, as affirmed 
by the Tibetan authorities, in the middle of the tenth century ; and 
this might be adduced as a confirmation of the date assigned by Bentley 
to the 4 Surya-Siddhanta/ which upholds and expounds that cycle. 

M. Csoma states that before the introduction of the cycle of Jupiter 
into Tibet, frequent mention is made in their books of a period of 403 
years, called me-kha-gya-tsho , a symbolical name for the number 403 : 1 
and dates are always expressed in it, as the 80th, 240th, or any other 
year of this period : now it is curious, as M. Gsoma remarks, that if 403 
be deducted from 1025 a.d. the remainder, 622 a.d., exactly coincides 
with the epoch of the Hijra, leaving an impression that the latter era 
hacl been once established there. The destruction of the Buddhist 
religion to the north is ascribed to the Muhammadans by the Tibetan 
authors. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese names 
of the Bixty Chakra years, with an English translation of the last two. 
The Sanskrit names have also a meaning which is precisely rendered in 
Tibetan. But they have no reference to any precise objects, and are 
therefore not worth insertion. 2 It should be remarked that the first 
year of the Indian series corresponds with the fourth of the Chinese, 
which goes far to disprove the connection of the two cycles ; for had 
the discrepancy been owing to the different modes of reckoning (as with 
the 4 Surya Siddhanta ’ and the Telinga), the divergence would have 
been at the other end of the scale ; unless, indeed, it should have run 
through 56 years, which would have occupied nearly 50 centuries. 


1 See 4 Jour. As. Soc./ vol. iii. p. 6 : Gya-tsho, 4 a lake' =4 : Kha , ‘void* =0: 
and md, 4 fire ’ = 3. 

* The latter names are extracted from 'Warren’s 4 Kfda Sankalita the Chinese 
from De Guignes’ 4 Histoire des Huns;’ and the Tibetan from M. Csoma’ s forth* 
coming 4 Grammar of the Tibetan Language,’ now under publication. 
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Table IV . — Names and Numbers of the Vrihaspati- Chakra, or 60 years' 
Cycle of Jupiter , in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese . 



1 Prabhava. Rab-byung. Me-yos. Ting-mao. Fire-bare. 4 

2 Vibhava. r Nam-Hbyung. Sa-Hbrug. Vou-chin. Earth-dragon. 5 

3 Sukla. Dkar-po. Sa-Sbrul. Kieo. Earth-serpent. 6 

4 Pramodha. Eab-myos. Chags-r Ta. Keng-ou. Iron-horse. 7 

5 Prajkpati. Skyes-bdag. lOhags-lug. Sin-ouei. Iron-sheep. 8 

6 Angira. Angira. Oh’hu-spre. Gin-chin. Wator-ape. 9 

7 Srimukha. Dpal-Q,dong. Ch’hu-bya. Kuei-yeou. Water-bird. 10 

8 Bhkvi. Dnos-pt). Shing-k’hyi. Kia-su. Wood-dog. 11 

9 Yuvh. Na-tshod-ldan. Shing-Phag. Yhai. Wood-hog. 12 

10 Dtiktii. Ildsin-byed. Me-byi. Ping-tse. Fire-mouse. 13 

11 Iswara. Dvang-p’hyug. Me-gLang. Ting-tcheou. Fire-ox. 14 

12 Bahudanya. Hbrn-mang-po. Sa-Stag. Vou-yn. Eartb-tiger, 15 

13 Pramathi. Myos-ldan. Sa-yos. Ki-mao. Earth-hare. 16 

14 Vikrama. r Nam-Qnon. lOhags-Hbrug Keng-chin. Iron-dragon. 17 

15 Brisya. K'hyu-Moh’hog. IChags-Sbrul. Sin-se. Iron-serpent. 18 

16 Chitrabh&nu Sna-ts’hogs. Oh’liu-rTa. Gin-ou. Water-horse. 19 

17 SubhAnu. Nyi-ma. Ck’hu-lug. Kuei-ouei. AVater-Bheep. 20 

18 Thrana. Nyi-Sgrol-byed. Shing-spre. Kia-chin. Wood-ape. 21 

19 P&rthiva. Sa-skyong. Shing-bya. Y-yeou. AVood-bird. 22 

20 Vyaya. Mi-zad. Me-K’hyi. Ping-su. Fire-dog. 23 

21 Sarvajit. thams-chad-IIdul. Me-Phag. Ting-hai. Fire-hog. 24 

22 Sarvadhari. Kun-Hdsin. Sa-byi. Vou-tse. Earth-mouse. 26 

23 Yirodhi. Ilgal-va. Sa-gLang. Ki-tcheou. Earth-ox. 26 

24 A^krita. rNam-rgyal. IChags-Stag. Kcng-yn. Iron-tiger. 27 

25 Khara. Pong-bu. lCliags-yos. Sin-mao. Iron-ape 28 

26 Nandana. Dgah-va. Ch’hu-Hbrug. Gin-chin. AVater-dragon. 29 

27 Vijya. rNam-lIgyur. Cli’hu-Sbrul. Kuei-se. AVater-serpent. 30 

28 Jva. rGyal-va. Shing-rTa. Kia-ou. AYood-horse. 31 

29 Manmatka. Mvos-by6(L Shing-lug. i Y-ouci. Wood-sheep. 32 

30 Durmukha. Qdong-nan. Me-Spre. Ping-chin. Fire-ape. 33 

31 Hemalamva. Qjer-IIp’hyang. Me-bya. Ting-yeou. Fire-bird. 34 

32 Vilainva. rNam-Hp’hyang. Sa-Khyi. ! A^ou-su. Earth-dog. 35 

33 Vikhri. Sgyur-bycd. Sa-P’hag. Ki-hai. Earth-hog. 36 

34 Sarvari. Kuu-ldan. 1 Chags-byi. Keng-tsc. Iron-mouse. 37 

35 Plava. llp’har-va. IChags-gLang. Sing-tchcou. Iron-ox. 38 

36 Subhakrit. Dge-byed. Ch’hu-Stag. Gin-yn. Water-tiger 39 

37 Sobhana. Mdscs-by6d. Cli’hu-yos. Kuei-mao. Water-hare. 40 

38 Krodhi. K’hro-mo. Shing-IIbrug. Kia-chin, Wood-dragon. 41 

39 ViswCivasu. Sna ts’hogs-Dvyig Shing-Sbrul. Y-se. Wood-serpent. 42 

40 Par&bhava. Zil-Qnon. Me-rTa. Ping-ou. Fire-horse. 43 

41 Plavanga. Sprehu. Ale’ -Lug Ting-ouci. Fire-sheep. 44 

42 Kilaka. P’hur-bu. Sa-Spre. Vou-chin. Earth-ape. 45 

43 Saumya. Zhi-va. Sa-bya. Ki-yeon. Earth-bird. 46 

44 Shdhhrana. t’hun-mong. IChags-Khyi. Keng-su. Iron-dog. 47 

45 Virodhakrit. IIgal-by6d. lCliags-P’hag. Sin-nai. Iron-hog. 48 

46 Paridhkvi. Yongs-Hdsin. Ch’hu-byi. Gin-tse. AVater-mouse. 49 

47 Pram&di. Bag-med. Ch’hu-gLang. Kuis-tcheou. AVater-ox. 60 

48 Ananda. Kun-Dgah. Shing-Stag. Kia-yn. Wood-tiger. 61 

49 R&kshasa. Srin-bu. Shing-yos. Y-mao. AVood-hare. 52 

50 Anala. M6. Ate-Hbrug. Ping-chin. Fire-dragon. 53 

51 Pingala. Dmar-Ser-ehan. Ale-Sbrul. Ting-se. Fire-serpent. 54 

52 Khlayukta. Dus-kyk-pho-nyi. Sa-rTa. A r ou-ou. Earth-horse. 65 

53 Sidharti. Don-grub, Sa-lug. Ki-ouei. Earth-sheep. 66 

54 Randra. Drag-po. lChags-Spr5. Keng-chin. Iron-ape. 57 

55 Durmati. b Lo-nan. IChags-bya. Sin-ycou. Iron-bird. 68 

56 Dundubhi. rna-ch’hdn. Ch’hu-Khyi. Gin-su. Water-dog. 69 

57 Rudir6dghri. K’hrag-Skyug. Ch’hu-P’hag. Kuei-hai, Water-hog. 60 

58 Rakt&ksha. Mig-Dmar. Shing-byi. Kia-tse. Wood-mouse. 1 

59 Krodhanu. Kliro-vo. Shing-gLang. Y-tcheou. Wood-ox. 2 

60 Kshaya. 1 Zad-pa. M 6- Stag. Ping-in Fire-t iger. 3 
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ERA OF BUDDHA. • 

USED IN CEYLON, AVA, PEGU, SIAM, ETC. 

The determination of the epoch of Buddha, Grotama or S&kya, has 
engaged the attention of many learned Orientalists, and although there 
remain some discrepancies in the results arrived at, most of these may 
be explained and reconciled by assuming that several individuals of the 
same character have existed at different epochs, or that the system of 
Buddhism has been at these times revived or ro-organized. 

Omitting all mention of the earliest Buddhas, such as the one who 
figures at the head of the lunar race of Hindu -mythology, it may be 
advanced with tolerable confidence that the two latest of the epochs 
attributed to this personage are founded on actual events, from the near 
coincidence which may be observed in the statements of distant nations 
regarding them. A critical notice on the subject by Prof. Wilson, 
appeared in the 1 Oriental Magazine ’ for 1 825, which furnishes the 
following data for the epoch of, what may be called, the Elder 
Buddha. 

According to Padmakarpo, a Lama of Bhutan, who wrote in the 16th century b.c. 


(made known by M. Csoma do Koros) 1058 

By Kalhana Pandit, author of the history of Kashmir 1332 

„ AbCi’l-Fazl, probably following the last 1366 

„ A couplet from Chinese historians 1036 

De Guignes’ Researches ; 1027 

„ Giorgi, (period of Buddha’s death) 959 

„ Bailly 1031 

„ Sir William Jones 1027 

„ Bentley, one occasion, 1081 ; on another 1004 

„ Jachrig, from a Mongol Chronology, published by Pallas 991 

„ Japanese Encyclopaedia, birth of Buddha 1027 

„ „ his death 960 

„ Matonan-lin, a Chinese historian of the 12th century 1027 

„ M. Klaproth himself, concurring with Sir William Jones 1027 

M. Rcmusat dates the death in 970 

The era adopted at Lassa, and founded on the average of nine of the dates 
quoted by Padmakarpo, who himself however rejects them 835 


The majority of these quotations concur in fixing the period of the 
existence of a Buddha about 1000 years anterior to the Christian era. 
It is not, however, believed that any chronological era is founded upon 
this period: and if derived from book authorities, or tradition, tho 
same would have travelled wherever the religion spread. 

There is an equally extensive and consistent series bearing testimony 
to the existence of a Second Buddha in the sixth century before Christ ; 
indeed most of the eras noted are evidently identical in origin and con^ 
current in date to the present time. 
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The Burmese epoch of Gotama’s death, as given by Crawfurd from a native b.o. 

chronological table 544 1 

The Singhalese epoch of Buddha’s death, and commencement of their era, on 
the landing of Vijaya, according to Turnour (‘ Ceylon Almanac’ for 1834) 543 
The Siamese epoch, (‘Oriental Magazine,’ 1825) 544 


(The religion of Buddha was introduced in Siam in 529 b.c., according to * 
Finlayson.) 

The nirvdna of $hkya, according to the Raj -guru of Asam, occurred in the 


18th year of Ajata Satru, and 196 2 3 years before Chandragupta, the contem- 
porary of Alexander, which may agree thus, 348 + 196 = 544 

This date may further be reconciled with the other three dates 
quoted by Wilson in conjunction with them, namely, 8 B . c . 

The Singhalese 619 

The Peguan 638 

And the Chinese cited by Klaproth 638 


by referring these latter periods to the birth, and to the ministry or 
commencement of the reign of Sakya ; for by the Burmese calendar 
the first of these events happened in the year 628 b.c., and the Matter 
608-9. There is a constant difference of 10 years throughout the early 
series of the latter chronicle, which also places the nirvana of Gotama 
in the 8th year of Ajatasat ( Ajata-satru ), instead of the 18th, as above 
given : by adding, then, a correction of ten years, from whatever cause 
it may have originated, the Burmese dates will correspond exactly with 
those of Pegu and Ceylon ; and they are thus brought to the confirma- 
tion of the unity of origin of the eras of all the countries which 
received their religion from Ceylon, or through the latter from central 
India. 4 * * * 


JAIN ERAS. 

The Jains in some parts of India are stated to follow the era of 
their last Jina, Mahiivfra, whom they make to be the preceptor of 


1 The ‘Oriental Magazine’ makes this date 546, but the authority in the text 
is most to be relied on. According to the invariable rule of Eastern chronologists 
the year is not numbered until after its completion, Thus an inscription or document 
is always dated ‘so many years being expired after the death of Gotama:* and thus 
the year 1 of the Burmese sacred era corresponds with the second current year or 
543 b.c. while the epoch, or nirvdna of $hkya happened in 544. 

2 162 years by the Burmese table in Crawfurd. 

3 [ The proof of this sheet has been submitted to Prof. Wilson, who intimates to 
me that there are no new data of sufficiently positive bearing on this question to 
justify any alteration or emendation of Prinsep’s original text. Bumouf seems to 
place the event in 543 b.c. — ‘ Le Lotus de la bonne Loi,’ p. 487.] 

4 The ‘Journal Asiaticjue,’ for November, 1833, contains a chronological tabic of 

the events of Buddha’s life, derived entirely from Chinese and Japanese authorities, 

which makes it very evident that the Fo or Buddha of 1027 b.c. is the same identical 

personage as the one who died 544 b.c. As far as real chronology is concerned the recent 

date is alone in use; but the more ancient date seems to be supported by some 
passages in the Sanskrit original text. 
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Gotama, and place a few years anterior to him, in the year 669 b.c., 
and 512 before Yikram&ditya. None of the Jain inscriptions found in 
South Bihar or elsewhere, however, shew any trace of an exclusive 
chronology, while they invariably bear the common Samvat date of 
Yikr#maditya. One inscription on a brass image found on digging a 
tank at Baghelpur, is dated * after Parsa 925/ 1 which Dr. B. Hamilton 
interprets ‘after Parswanatha, the twenty-third teacher of the Jain 
religion, and consequently somewhat anterior to Mahavfra, who was 
the twenty-fourth ; 9 but nothing positive can be asserted of these vague 
epochs. 

BURMESE ERAS. 

Other eras prevail in the Burmese country, which are more gene- 
rally employed for the business of life, while the sacred era is kept up 
in ecclesiastical documents. The Prome epoch was established by king 
Samandri, and its first year corresponds with 623 of the sacred epoch, 
or 79*a.d. It seems to be the same as the Saka era of Salivahana. 
The present Yulgar epoch used throughout Ava was established by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ; the first year agreeing with 639 a.d. or 1183 B. 
sacred era. The division of months accords with the luni-solar system 
of the Hindus in every respect, the year beginning as usual with the 
new moon of the solar month Chaitra. To reduce the Burmese vulgar 
year into the Christian, add 638. Por the Prome era the number 78 
must be used for the like purpose. They have also another sacred era, 
called the Grand Epoch, said to have been established by An-ja-na the 
grandfather of Gotama: the first year corresponds with 691 b.c. 

/ r 

NEWAE ERA OF NEPAL. 

Besides the Saka and Samvat eras introduced by the Gorkha 
dynasty into Nipal, there is still in use among this people a former era, 
called the Newar, from the name of the ancient dominant, or aboriginal, 
tribe of the valley. Dr. Bramley informs us that the origin of this 
era is not known, though many attempt to account for it by fabulous 
stories. The Newar year commences in the month of October, the year 
951 terminating in 1831 a.d. Its epoch concurs therefore with the 
month of October, 870 a.d., which number must be retrenched from a 
Newar date to have the corresponding Christian year. 

[In concluding Prinsep’s notices of Local Eras, I extract from the 
work of Albirunf some further details in reference to Indian cycles, to 


1 ‘ Trans. Roy. As. Soc.*, rol. i. 527. 
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complete the quotations previously given in reference to the epoch of 
the Guptas, inserted at p. 268, vol. i.] 

4 Toutes ces feres prfesentcnt des nombres considerables remontent & nne antiquitfe 
reculee, et leurs annfees dfepassent les nombres cent mille et au delfe. Ces nombres ont 
embarrasse les astronomes dans leurs calculs, et, a plus forte raison, le commun des 
hommes. Nous allons donner une idee exacte de ces feres, et nous rapporterons nos 
calculs k l’annee des Indiens, dont la plus grande partie correspond k Tan 400 de l’ferfc 
de Yizderdjed. Cette fepoque s’ exprime par un nombre rond et n’est embarrassfee ni de 
dizaines ni d’ unites. Cet advantage lui est particulier et la distingue de toutes les autres 
annfees. 

4 De plus, elle a fetfe rendue fe jamais cfelfebre par la chute du plus fort boulevard 
de l’lslamisme et la mort de l’illustre sulthan Mahmoud, lion du monde et le phfeno- 
mfene du temps : Dieu lui fasse misfericorde ! En effet, Mahmoud expira moins d’un 
an avant cette fepoque. 

4 Le sandhi des Indiens precede lc nourouz (premier jour de Tannic) des Perses 
de douze jours, et il fut posterieur de dix mois Persans complete ala nouyelle de la mort 
du sulthan. . . 

4 Toutes ces feres prfescntent des nombres considerables et remontent a une fepoque 
reculee ; voila pourquoi on a renoncfe a en fairc usage. On emploie ordinairement 
les feres de Sri-Harscha, de Vikrqjnaditya, de Saca, de Ballaba et des Gouptas. 

4 Les Indiens croient quc Sri-Harscha faisait fouiller la terre et cherchait ce qui 
pouvait sc trouver dans le sol, en fait d’anciens trfesors et de richesses enfouies; il 
faisait enlever ces richesses et pouvait, par ce moyen, tVabstenir de fouler ses sujets. 
Son fere est mise en usage a Mahourah et dans la province de Canoge. J’ai entendu 
dire a un homme du pays que, do cette fere a celle de Yikramaditya, on comptait quatre 
cents ans ; mais j’ai vu, dans l’almanach de Cachemire, cette ere reculfee aprfes celle 
de Yikramaditya de 664 ans. Il m’est done venu des doutes que je n’ai pas trouvfe 
moyen de rfesoudre. 

« L ’ fere de Yikramaditya est employee dans les provinces mferidionales et occidentales 
de l’lndc. On pose 342, qu’on multiplie par 3, ce qui fait 1026 ; on ajoute au produit 
cc qui s’est fecoulfe du schadabda, mot par lequel on dfesigne le samvatsara sexagfesimal. 
Yoilfe. ce qu’on entend par l’fere de Yikramaditya. J ’ai vu le mot schadabda citfe dans le 
livre du Soroudou , compose par Mahadeva Djandaryna. Le proefedfe qu’on emploie 
d’abord est incommode. Si on commenqait par poser le nombre 1026 au lieu de 
marquer sans aucun motif 342, l’opferation serait plus simple : car admettons le rfesultat, 
maintenant qu’on en est au premier samvatsara, comment fera-t-on lorsque les samvat- 
sara, sc multiplieront. 1 

‘ L' fere dc Saca, nommfee par les Indiens Sacakala, est postfericure a celle de Yikra- 
maditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a rfegnfe sur les contrfees situfees 
entro 1’ Indus et la mcr. Sa rfesidence fetait placfee au centre de 1* empire, dans la 
contrfee nommfee Aryavartha. Les Indiens le font naitre dans une classe autre que 
celle des Sakya ; quelques-uns prfetendent qu'il fetait Soudra et originaire de la ville 
de Mansoura. Il y en a memo qui disent qu’il n’etait pas de la race indienne, et 
qu’il tirait son origine de regions occidentales. Les peuples eurent beaucoup a souffrir 
de son despotisme, jusqu’fe ce qu’il leur vint du secours de l’Orient. Vikramaditya 
marcha contre lui, mit son armfee en deroute et le tua sur le territoire de Korour, 

i II me semble rfesulter de P ensemble du passage, que le cycle sexagfesimal, non- 
seulement fetait propre k unc certaine partie de l’Inde, mais qu’il fetait d’une institution 
rfecente. Le calcuf prfesentfe par Albyronny me fait croire qu’il commemja settlement 
Pan 969 de notre fere. — Reinaud. 
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eitu4 entre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette £poque devint cel&bre, k cause 
de la joie que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour fcre, 
principalement chez les astronomes. D’un autre c6te, Yikramaditya requt le titre de 
Sri, & cause de l'honneur qu’il s'etait acquis. Du restc, 1* inter valle qui s’est ecoule 
entre V kre de Yikramaditya et la mort de Saca, prouve que le vainqueur, n’etait pas 
le celfcbre Vikramaditya, mais un autre prince du meme nom. [Here follows the 
passage quoted in original Arabic, and in the French and English versions, pp. 269, 
271, vol. i. ; and the consecutive extract is complete at p. 269, with the exception of 
the following sentence, which comes in after ‘241 de l’ere de Saca.’] L’6re des 
astronomes commcnco l'an 587 de 1’ dre de Saca. Cest ii cette ere qu’ont ete rap- 
portees les tables Kanda Kliataca, de Brahmagupta. Cet ouvrage porte ehez nous le 
titre de Arcand.' [To this succeeds the sentence ‘ D’apr&s cela,’ etc. ; and Albirunf, 
after stating his further difficulties in the reconcilement of discrepancies, and the 
local divergencies of the commencement of the year, concludes with the passage given 
in extenso at the foot of p. 269.] 

IV. — ERAS DERIVED FROM THE HIJRA. 

FASLI OR HARVEST TEARS. 

We have alluded in the foregoing pages to one or two eras following 
the solar and luni-solar systems, which were nevertheless derived from 
the Muhammadan year. They are 1, the Bengali san; 2, the Vilayati 
(vulgo, Yilaity) or Umly year of Orissa; 3, the Fasli (vulgo, Fusly) 
year of the Upper Provinces; 4, the Fasli year of the Peninsula. The 
circumstances connected with all of these have hitherto been enveloped 
in some obscurity. Warren was unacquainted with the first three, 
except by imperfect information obtained from Calcutta. He might, 
however, have discovered at once their character, had he known the 
custom followed in this presidency of inserting the concurrent dates of 
aU these eras at the head of eveiy regulation enacted by Government. 

The Persian almanac of the Sadr Di'wani ’Adalat, frqm the year 
1764, inclusive, has been translated by Mr. lieid, the liegistrar of that 
court, for the use of civil officers in reducing the dates of native docu- 
ments. These tables have proved very useful in comparing and proving 
the scales introduced into the present work, for facilitating the same 
operation, 

Harington’s Analysis of the Land Revenue Regulations, contains in 
a foot note (p. 176) the best explanation of the Fasli or ‘ harvest* 
years, tracing their origin to the year of Akbar’s accession to the 
throne, or the 2nd Rabi-ul-s&ni, A.n. 963 (14th February, 1556) : ‘A 
solar year for financial and other civil transactions was then engrafted 
upon the current lunar year of the Hijra, or subsequently adjusted to 
the first year of Akbar’s reign.’ It has been by some supposed that 
the Bengali san was established by Husain Sh&h, one of the kings of 
Bengal, but the following extract from a Persian manuscript, in posses- 
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sion of a native gentleman at Benares, for which we are indebted to 
the kind inquiries of Capt. Thoresby, Secretary of the Benares Sanskrit 
College, sets the matter in a very clear light, and entirely confirms Mr. 
Haring ton’s statements : — 

1 From the time of Amir Timtir, until the reign of Jal&l-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar, there were three eras in use, viz., the Hijra, the Turki, and the Jal&li. The 
Turki era commences with the creation of the world, and is computed in cycles of 
twelve solar years each. In the month Muharram of a.h. 1138, five hundred and 
sixty-five cycles had elapsed, and the fourth year of the following cycle was in pro- 
gress. Each year begins with the new moon of the month Jeth of the Hindti 
calendar, and the months are lunar. At the end of two or three years, as the case 
may be, an additional month is introduced to balance the computations by solar years 
and lunar months. 

‘The Jalhli period is dated from the 5th of the month Sh&b&n in the year 468 
Hijra, under the reign of Jalkl-ud-din Toghlak Sh&h, Ibn-i Alap Arsulan Saljuki. 
The year begins with the Nauroz, or the day that the sun enters tfic zodiacal sign 
Aries. There are thirty days allotted to each month, and five supplemental days are 
added to the twelfth month, to which at the expiration of every fourth year a sixth 
day is superadded. 

‘As the annual method of "computation in the Turki era accorded with that 
observed by the Hindus in reckoning the years of the Samvat, it was generally used 
in the preparation of records and accounts, etc., but after the Emperor Akbar had 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Bengal, and a portion of the Dakhan, 
there were several modes of computing time prevalent in different parts of the 
empire : as the Samvat, with its lunar months and solar years ; the Bengali era, in 
which the year began with the arrival of the sun at the vernal equinoctial point, and 
the months were regulated by his passage through the twelve signs of the zodiac ; 
and the Dakhani era, which comprehended lunar months, and a lunar year beginning 
on the 12th of the light half of the month Bhhdon. These differences occasioned a 
good deal of perplexity to the accountants and other public officers : at length some 
of them drew the attention of the Emperor to the subject, who, after deliberating 
with his ministers, desired that the three foregoing eras should be made to agree with 
the year of the Hijra 964, (903 ?) and that appropriate names should be given to 
them. Accordingly, it was decided that the Samvat in Upper Hindustan should be 
named Fa?li, and should commence with the month Aswina (Kumvar), in which the 
collection of land-tax for the following seasons is first made. The era introduced 
into Bengal w T as denominated San-i Bcngdla , and the year was continued there, in the 
period of its commencement, on the sun entering Aries, as heretofore. This was 
likewise the case in the Dakhan, where the new era was called Vilhyati, because it 
was received from the Vilhyat of Hindustan, aud the annual revolution continued to 
be dated on the 12th Bhhdon. These three eras therefore owe their origin to the fiat 
of tho Emperor Akbar, and they are formed upon the basis of the Muhammadan 
epoch, but the annual revolutions accord with those of the eras which they 
superseded/ 

Thus the object of Akbar was merely to equalize the name or 
number of the year all over his vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different localities: and this 
explanation will materially simplify tho understanding of the subject 
of the four harvest years. 
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The Beng&lf san, the Vilayati sail, and the Tamil Fash year, may 
be always considered identical in character with the Saka solar year, 
while the Fash of the western provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the luni- solar Sam vat there current. 

The reason of a year’s variation in the denomination of the Bengali 
san will at once be seen on comparing the commencement of each. 

The Hijra year 963 began on the 26th November, 1555, n.s. 

The concurrent Fasli year, 963, began on the 1st of the lunar 
month A'san (Aswina), which fell on the 10th September, 1555. 

Th Yilayati year 963, on the 1st of the solar month A'san, which 
occurred on the 8th September, 1555. 

But the Bengali san 963, began on the 1st Baisakh falling within 
the same Hijra year, which was necessarily that of the 11th April, 
1556. 

The number 592 must be added' to convert the two first eras into 
Christian account, if less than four of their months have transpired, 
and 593 years, if more; also 593 for the first nine months of the 
Bengali san, and 594 for the rest. 

FASLI ERA OF THE DAKHAN. 

The Fasli year of the Peninsula, however, differs two years from the 
preceding, being apparently in advance of them. This can only be 
caused by its having branched off from the Hijra as a parent stock at 
a later period. 

The year 1240 of this Fasli begins in July, 1831, or in the second 
month of 1247 Hijra. The difference is seven years, which con- 
verted into days, and divided by 11, the constant acceleration of the 
lunar year per annum, gives a period of about 230 years back for 
the epoch sought. But as the Fasli only drops behind, one year in 33, 
a latitude to that extent may be allowed in fixing the epoch of its 
foundation. In fact, we learn from Grant Duffs * History of the 
Marhattas/ that this Dakhani era owes its origin to the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, who, after biinging his wars in Maharashtra to a close in 1636, 
endeavoured to settle the country, and introduce the revenue system of 
Tudor Mul, the celebrated minister of the Emperor Akbar. Along 
with the survey and assessment naturally came the * revenue year/ 
which, commencing as usual with the current Hijra year of the time, 
has now diverged from it seven years, as above-mentioned. 

The constant for converting this era into Christian years is + 590. 
The year is, or ought to be, sidereal, but the Madras Government has 
now fixed its commencement to the 12th July. Its subdivisions are 
however, little attended to, the sole purpose of its application being in 
revenue matters. 
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THE T ARIKH ILAHI, OR ERA OF AKBAR. 

This era was established by the Emperor Akbar, in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, (a.h. 992, a,d. 1584,) many years after his introduc- 
tion of the Faslf era, as Abu’l-Fazl says, ' in order to remove the per- 
plexity that a variety of dates unavoidably occasions. He disliked the 
word Hijra, 'flight/ but was at first apprehensive of offending ignorant 
men, who superstitiorusly imagined that this era and the Muhammadan 
faith were inseparable. Amir Fatteh XJl-lah Shfrazi corrected the 
calendar from the tables of Ulugh Beg, making this era to begin with 
his majesty’s reign. The days and months are both natural solar, 
without any intercalations. The names of the months and days cor- 
respond with the ancient Persian (see page 143). The months have 
from 29 to 30 days each. There are no weeks, the whole 30 days 
being distinguished by different names; and in those months which 
have 32 days, the two last are named roz o shah (day and night), and 
to distinguish one from the other are called first and second.’ 

The epoch of the Ilahi era consequently falls on Friday the 5th 
Rabi-ul-sanf, a.h. 963, corresponding with the 19th February, 1556, 
n.s. which number must be added to bring its dates into Christian 
account. It is used on inscriptions, coins, and records of Jahangir’s 
and the following reigns, but generally coupled with the Hijra date. 

THE SHAHITK (VULGO, SHOHOOR) OR SOOR ERA OF MAHARASHTRA. 

There is another era of Muhammadan origin still employed by the 
Marathas of the west, entitled the Shahur or Soor-san, a corruption of 
the Arabic word shahur , (plural of shahr, 'month/) and literally 
meaning the ' year of months.’ An account is given of this era in 
Capt. Jervis’s ' Report on the weights and measures of the southern 
Konkan.’ That officer affirms on some Hindu authority that it was 
introduced on Thursday, the 6th June, 1342, a.d., in the Hijra year 
743, while others place it a year sooner : but the computation of its 
agreement with the Hijra year, says Capt. Jervis (in the same manner 
as was followed in ascertaining the epoch of the Faslf year), shews it 
to have begun when the 745th Hijra (a.d. 1344) corresponded with 
the 745th Shahur san. 1 It was probably adopted on the establishment 
of one of the Muhammadan kingdoms in the Hakhan under the reign 
of Tughlak Shdh. 


1 This correspondence would continue for several yefrs before and after, so that 
the Hinda account may probably be correct. 
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The years of this era are denominated after the corresponding 
Arabic numerals. 

The following examples will be sufficient to explain the system ; 
the names are, however, corrupted in pronunciation by the Marathas : 


1 Ahadi, 

10 Ashar, 

100 Mdyat or Maya. 

2 Isn't, 

20 Ishrin, 

122 Isna-ashrin mdyat. 

3 Salas , 

30 Saldtin , 

200 Miatin. 

4 Aria , 

40 Arba’in, 

300 Suls mdyat. 

5 Khams, 

50 Khamsin , 

450 Khamsin-arba mdyat . 

6 Sita, 

60 Sitain , 

. 1000 Alf. 

7 Saba, 

70 Saba-in, 

1100 Mdyat-o-alf. 

8 Samdni 

80 Samdnin , 

1230 Sulasin mdyatin-o-alf. 

9 Tisa, 

90 Tisa- in, 

1313 Suls-ashar suls-mayat-o-alf (a.d. 1834). 


The correspondence with other eras may be seen from the following 
brief rule for their mutual reduction : 


To reduce 
Shah dr years into 


' Christian 

\ / 599 

Saka 
i Samvat 

years, add jjjj* 

Fasli 

) ( 9 


years respectively. 


If the given date fall after the sixth month of the Shahdr year, it 
will occur in the next ensuing Christian year ; and after nine months, 
in the next Saka or Samvat year ; because the Shahur year begins in 
June, at the sun’s entrance into the lunar mansion Mriga (Mrigasirsha. ) 
It is not stated whether its subdivisions follow the Hindu or Arabic 
system, but the former may be taken for granted. 


f 

JALITS YEARS. 

There is still another system of recording time to which some allu- 
sion is requisite under this head, as it depends, like the foregoing, upon 
the Hijra reckoning, During the dynasty of the Mughal Emperors, 
the year of the reigning monarch was usually inscribed, as is the case 
in most countries, upon all documents of a public nature. It was also 
particularly noted on the gold and silver coinage, where indeed it con- 
tinues to be inserted under the Company’s rule, although the date has 
long remained unchanged. The Hijra date was frequently added. 

The jalus-san (san-i jaliis) necessarily follows the Hijra reckoning, 
and the same tables will answer for the solution of them when the ac- 
cession day of each sovereign is known. Those of the Mughal Emperors 
have accordingly been inserted among the festivals of the Muhammadan 
lunar calendric scale, where an explanation will be given of their ap- 
plication. A list of the sovereigns of Dihli, in chronological succes- 
sion, will also be found among the tables of dynasties. 

It seems that the ‘jalus-san’ has been constituted a fixed era in 
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the Southern Konkan, commencing with the year of Saliv&hana 1573, 
(a.d. 1656), and running on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner 
contrary to all precedent in other parts of India. 1 This epoch, derived 
from Capt. Jervis’ ‘ Report,’ is antorior by two years to the coronation of 
Aurangzob ; but it corresponds precisely with the accession of Sultan 
*Ali ’Adi Shah II. to the throne of Bfjapur; from which circum- 
stance it doubtless drew its origin, although from subsequent disturb- 
ances, its correction was lost sight of. 

In general it should be borne in mind that the duration of a 
Muhammadan monarch’s reign, as well as of his life, is reckoned by 
lunar years ; and that both consequently require correction when com- 
pared with other dates. 


BAJ-ABHISHEK EBA OF THE MABATHAS. 

Only a few years subsequent to the establishment of the Jalus era 
last mentioned, another of the same nature was set up by the Marathas, 
or at least it has since come into use, founded upon the rise of their 
power under the famous Sivajf. We have the authority of Grant Duff 
for fixing the date of Sivajf ’s ascending the throne, on the death of his 
father Shahjf, in the year a.d. 1664, when he first assumed the title of 
Raja, and struck money in his own name. 

To convert the Raj-abishck (meaning ‘ointment of the king’) into 
the Christian era, 1664 must bo added. The division of months pro- 
bably accords with the Saka system. # 


RECAPITULATION. 

The whole of the eras mentioned in the foregoing imperfect account 
are, for the convenience of reference, collected below in a tabular form, 
with the equation for their conversion into the ordinary reckoning of 
Europe. It has been deemed preferable to insert the year of the 
Christian era, corresponding with the first nominal year of each of the 
Indian eras, which will here and there produce an apparent variation 
from the epochs or initial dates given in the foregoing sketch. (See 
note, p. 165.) 


1 Jervis’s * Report,’ p. 99. 
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TABULAR VIEW OP ERAS USED IN INDIA, "WITH THE EQUATION FOR CONVERTING THEM 
INTO CHRISTIAN DATES. 


DENOMINATION. COMMENCEMENT. EQUATION. 

The Kali-yuga (vulgd, Kul-jfig) eommonces Friday, 18th Feb. ( (before Christ) 

3102 b.c. I 3102 — K = C 

The first year being reckoned as 0, the year 1 accords with ( (after Christ) 

3101 b.c. { K — 3101 = C 

Era of Buddha’s birth, by Chinese account 1027 b.c. not used. 

Ditto, his nirvana^ in India, Ceylon, Ava, Siam, etc. 1st year= ( 545 — B = C 

543 b.c. I B— 543 =C 

Jain era of Mahkvira 1st year 629 b.c. not used. 

Samvat (Sumbut) of Vikram&ditya, year 1 = D March, 26 b.c. — 56f 

S&ka (Shuk) of Shliv£diana = equinox 79 a.d. + 78* 

Parasur&ma cycle of 1000 years (1st year of 4th cycle — Sept. 

825 a.d. + 824f 

Grahaparivritlii ditto, of 90 years (1st year of 21st cycle) = 

1777 a.d. +1776 

Yrihaspati (Jupiter’s) cycle of 60 years (established in 966 a.d.) 

„ 1st year of 84th cycle (‘ Stirya-Siddh&nta ’) = 1796 a.d. 4 1795 
„ „ 83rd cycle (Telinga account) .... = 1807 a.d. +1806 

„ „ 14th cycle (Tibet account) = 1807 a.d. +1806 

„ „ 76th cycle (Chinese account) .... = 1804 a.d. +1803 

Turkish or Ighari cycle of 12 years coincides with Tibetan and 

Telinga Jovian cycle, in its initial year disused 


Balabhi Samvat of Sornnkth 

1st year 

= 

March 

318 A.D. 

+ 317* 

Siva-Sinha Samvat of Gujurkt 

»> 

= 


1113 A.D. 

+1112 

Burmerse era of Prome. # 

>» 

= 

>» 

79 a.d. 

+ 78* 

„ Vulgar epoch 


= 

»» 

639 A.D. 

+ 638 

„ Sacred era (see Buddha)... 


= 


543 B.c. 

— 544 

„ Grand epoch 


= 

»» 

691 b.c. 

— 692 

Java era, Aji Saka 

»» 

= 

»» 

74 A.D. 

+ 73 

„ Bali era 

>> 

= 


81 A.D. 

+ 80 

Niphl, Newfir era 


= 

yy 

870 A.D. 

+ 809 

Tibet, me-kha-gya-t&ho 9 403-year era, 


= 

it 

622 a.d. 

+ 621 


Hijra, lunar year begins July 16, 622 a.d. see tables 

Era of Yezdijird, Persian „ June 16, 632 a.d. + 631 \ 

Jalkli era of Malik-sh&h ,, March, 1079 a.d. + 10784 


T&rlkh-i il&hi of the Emperor Akbar... „ March, 1556 a.d. 

Fa§li, revenue year of Upper India (established in 1556 a.d.) + 592f 

„ „ of South India „ 1638 a.d.) + 590 

Vilkyati „ of Orissa „ 1556 a.d.) + 592f 

Bengkli-san „ of Bengal. „ 1556 a.d.) + 593* 

Shahfir-san of the Mar&thas (introduced in 1344 a.d.) + 599 

Jaltis-san of Bijapfir (’Adi Shfih II. 1656 a.d.) +1656 

B&j-abhishek of the Mar&thas (Sivaji’s reign 1664 a.d.) +1664 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Most persons consulting the following tables will wish to be spared 
the perusal of the description of the origin and formation of the several 
eras comprised in them, and will be desirous only of obtaining their 
object as directly as possible, namely, the conversion of a date ex- 
pressed in either the Christian, Hijra, Samvat, Saka, Kali-yug, 
Vrihaspati, Parasurajna, or Grahaparivrithi system, into the corres- 
ponding day of any other of the same series. The present rules will 
be confined to this object. They arc partly repeated, also, with 
examples, on the pages of the several yearly scales, for the conveni- 
ence of more immediate reference. • 

RULES FOR ANY DAY OF TIME FALLING WITHIN T1IE RANOE OF THE GENERAL TABLES 

XIII, AND XIV., NAMELY, FROM A.D. 622 TO A.D. 1900 FOR THE HIJRA, AND 

FROM A.D. 1600 TO A.D. 1900, FOR THE HINDtJ ERAS. 

HIJRA KALENDAR. 

1. To find the Christian date corresponding with any Muhammadan 

date of the Hijra era, — say the 17th of Rajab 1201 a.h. 

Take the initial day of the year 1201 from Table XIII., which will 
be found to bo 3 (or Tuesday) the 24th October, 1786 n <=*. Then set 
the first day of Muharram on the edge-scale of Table Y. to the 24th 
October on the proper column of the Christian era, Table XII. Oppo- 
site to the 17th Rajab will be found to stand the 5th May (1787), 
which is the day required. 

2. To find the Muhammadan day agreeing with a given Christian 

day, — say the 17th March, 1804 (a leap-year). 

Find from Table XIII. what j^car of the Hijra commences next 
before March, 1804, namely, 1218 a.h., beginning on Saturday, the 
23rd April, 1803. Set Scale Y. to this date, and read off opposite to 
the 17th March, the 4th of Zilhejeh ; but because 1804 is a leap-year, 
and the day falls after the end of February, one day must be added to 
the scale, and the reading will then be the 5th Zilhejeh, which is the day 
sought. Should the day of the week be also required, set the 1st 
Muharram to Saturday on the hebdomadal scale in Table XII. and read 
off 5th Zilhejeh, Saturday. 

3. To find the Christian year corresponding with the jalus of any 

of the Mughal Emperors of Dihlf, — for instance, the 19th 

year of the reign of Shah ’A'lam ? 

In the column of Festivals in the Hijra kalcndar, page 182, it will 
be seen that Sh&h ’ Alam came to the throne on the 1st of Jumadi I, a.h. 
1173. Adding to this 19, as above, the general Hijra Table shows 
that a.d. 1192 commenced on the 30th Jan. 1778: — the 19th jalus 
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therefore (by the scale) will be seen to commence on the 29th May of 
the same year. 

4. To convert a Hijra date into any of tho Hindu eras correspond- 

ing to the given Hindu date. 

In these cases the intervention of the Christian scale is required, 
because the initial days of the Muhammadan years are given only in 
tbe latter system. When once the English day is fou&d, the rules 
already prescribed will answer for determining the remainder of the 
problem. 

HINDU SOLAR OR 8IDEREAL KALENDAR. 

5. To convert a date in the Kali-yug, Saka, or Bengali-san eras, 

into the corresponding Christian date, — for example, the 1st 

of Jeth b.s. 1199 = k.y. 4893 = Sa'k. 1714. 

By Table XIY. the 1st Baisakh, k.y. 4893, of the Hindu solar era 
coincided with Tuesday, the 10th April a.d. 1792. Therefore setting 
the index of the Hindu solar scale, Table X., to that day, on the proper 
column of Table XII. : — the 1 1th of May will be the resulting date. 

(From the astronomical formation of the Hindu months, an error of 
a day in the civil reckoning will sometimes occur, which the kalendar 
X. is unable to correct, without a computation of the elements of the 
beginning of the particular Hindu month by the rule hereafter laid 
down, page 178). 

6. The converse of the above proposition hardly requires a separate 

explanation. 

Example : ltequired the Hindu solar day corresponding to the 
20th December, 1813? 

The 20th December, 1813, must fall in the Kali-yug year, 4914 
(b.s. 1220), commencing, by Table XIY., on Sunday, 11th April, 1813. 
Setting, therefore, the index of the Hindu solar year to the 11th April, 
the 20th December will be found to accord with the 7th or 8th Pausha, 
4914 k.y. (The Yilayati or Dakhani reckoning gives the latter, while 
the Bengali gives the former day. 1 ) 

FESTIVALS. 

The Hindu Solar Kalendar contains but three festivals of any 
importance, namely, Charak-p hja, on the last day of the year (or 
entrance of the Sun into the first sign mesh , of the Sidereal Zodiac), 
called also the Satwa-sankrdnta : — the first day of the Yilayati year of 

1 It should be remarked that Warren's * Kala Sankalita' gives the beginning of 
the Hindu solar year invariably one day earlier than the reckoning followed in the 
tables of the Sadr Diwhni. This arises from his using the Tamil year of the 
‘ Arya Siddh&nta,’ while the * Surya Siddhhnta ' is used in Bengal. We have not 
ventured to alter the tables, but the correction may be home in mind. 
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Orissa and of the peninsula in general, viz., the autumnal equinox, or 
rather the Sun’s entrance into Virgo : — and the Makar-smkrdnta, on 
the last day of Paushya, when the sun enters Capricomus. The 
Christian day on which these occur will be shewn by the scale when 
the index is adjusted for the given year. 

LUNI-80LAU KALENPAR. 

7. To reduce a given date in the Sam vat of Vikramaditya, or in the 

Fasli of the Upper Provinces, to the corresponding approximate 
Christian day, — for instance, the 2nd Sudi Bhadon (sudi Bhadra) 
1861, Samvat, or the 16th Bhadon, 1211, Fash. 

By the general Table XIV., column 15, the Samvat year 1861, com- 
menced on the day after the last conjunction, which fell on Sunday, 
11th March, 1804 . 

Setting, therefore, the index of the luni-solar scale of Table VII. 
(or the new moon of the month Chaitra), to the 11th March, we find 
the 16th Bhadon (Bhadra) falls on the 7th August. But the year 1861, 
Samvat, is an adhika, * iound/ or intercalary year; it is necessary, 
therefore, to find out what month is repeated, otherwise the denomina- 
tion Bhadon may be a month erroneous. (N.B. It is always one of 
the first five months or the last month of the lunar year that is repeated). 

8. To ascertain what month will be repeated in the Hindu luni- 

SQlar year, — taking for example the year 1861. 

Set the index of Table VII. (the new moon of Chaitra) to the date 
of the beginning of the luni-solar year in the solar kalendar, taken 
from column 16 of the General Table XIV. namely, in the present 
instance, the 1st of the solar month Chaitra, which month (by column 
14, of Table XIV, will contain 31 days.) 

It will immediately be seen, that a second new moon will fall on 
the 31st of the same solar month Chaitra; tho lunar month Chaitra 
therefore will be repeated, and the lunar month Bhadon (Bhadra) will 
fall a month later, coinciding with the ordinary month A'san 1 (A'swina.) 

Therefore, in reading off the date opposite to the 16th Bhadon — 
(A'san,) the English date will come out the 6th September, a.d. 1804, 
which is now correct. 

9. The converse of this proposition is equally simple, regard being 

paid to the character of the luni-solar year, and the month to 
be repeated (if any) being first ascertained by the rule just 
explained. 

1 The data for this example are taken from Warren; but strictly speaking the 
intercalation in this case should hare belonged to the preceding year, since the defini- 
tion of the commencement of the new year states that it begins with the last new 
moon antecedent to the firBt Bais&kh of the Bolar kalendar. 


12 
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Example : Find the approximate luni-solar day for the first July, 
1812. 

By the General Table XIV . the Sam vat year 1 869 begins on the 
day following the 13th March, 1812; it is an Adhika or intercalary 
year, beginning on the 3rd of the solar month Chaitra, which contains 
31 days. • 

Setting the luni-solar index accordingly to the 2nd of Chaitra on 
the solar kalendar, the scale informs us at a glance that two new moons 
will fall within the solar month Baisakha; the lunar month of that 
name will consequently be repeated, and the denominations of the 
following months will be altered accordingly. 

Xow, set the luni-solar index to the 13 th March, and read off oppo- 
site to the 1st July, the 6th (Sawan) Asarha, 1869, which is the 
approximate date : (in reality it fell on the 7th, for no fixed scale can 
represent the variations of the lunar month correetly to a day in all 
cases.) 

RULES FOR INTERCALATION. 


It is not however necessary, within the limits of the General Table, 
to resort to the juxtaposition of the luni-solar and solar scaleB, to ascer- 
tain what month will be intercalated, since the initial letter of the 
month required is given in the 14th column of Tab. XIV. : thus AV 
signifies Adhika Vaisakha, or that the month Vaisakha will be repeated : 
the whole of the abbreviations which can occur, and tho general order 
in which they do occur, are as follow : 


AA Adhika •Asarha 
AV „ Vaisdkha 

AB ,, JShddra 

AS „ Srdvana 

AJ „ Jyestha 

AC „ Chaitra 

AS „ Srdvana 


o l 

co _ J 

j§ a 

H-2 | 


/ 5th or 6th of Chaitra (sol. calendar.) 
[ 2nd or 3rd ditto 
i 9th or 10th ditto 
\ 6th, 7th, or 8th ditto 
I 4th, 5th, or 6th ditto 
f 0 or 1st ditto 1 
V 6th, 7th, or 8th ditto. 


In this table, the last column shews what commencing day of the 
Samvat year will cause particular months to be intercalated : when 
therefore, by the rule just given, this day has been expounded, the 
existence and position of an intercalation is also determined for the 
given year : thus, in the Samvat year 500, as the initial day falls on 
the 4th of Chaitra, there will be an intercalation of tho month JyeBtha. 

Some ambiguity, however, will still remain as to the actual month to 
be repeated, since, if Vaisdkha had 32 days in that year and Chaitra 
31, new moons would have occurred on the 3rd and 32nd of Vaisdkha, 
and consequently the latter month would have been the one repeated. 


1 If Chaitra be accounted the first month of the year : but if it be called the last 
month, then the intercalation of Chaitra occurs when the preceding luni-solar year 
begins on the 10th or 11th Chaitra solar kalendar. Both cases are met with in the 
tables,, as though the matter were indifferent to the IlindO astronomers. 
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To overcome this unavoidable degree of uncertainty, the problem must 
be worked out systematically with the elements furnished by the 
tables of Solar and Lunar Ahargana, but such an extreme measure will 
seldom or never bo required in ordinary cases. 

LUNAR FESTIVALS. 

* The days on which ’the principal lunar festivals of the Hindus 
occur being inserted in the kalendar in Table VII, will be solved in 
European dates by simple inspection when the scale is once adjusted. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind that in an intercalary year such 
feasts as occur in the double month will be confined to the nij or proper 
month ; and as the Adhika or intercalary month falls always in the 
middle of the 60 days (see page 155), the festivals will either happen 
in the first or in the last fifteen days of this period. All the festivals 
subsequent to it will be shifted forward one lunation along with the 
names of the months. 

TO CONVERT 8 AM VAT INTO SARA DATES. 

For instanco what is the Saka day for the 6th Asara, 1869, Samvat ? 

Set the initial day of the Inn i- solar scale to the date of the solar 
Chaitra, given in the General Table as before (the 3rd Chaitra, or rather 
the 2nd, because the same General Table says, that Chaitra has 31 
days) : then (because also it is an intercalary year) read off opposite to 
the 6th (Sawan) Asarha on the lunar scale, — the 19th Asarha, solar 
reckoning, which will be correct by the Dukhani account. The 
Bengali account is in all cases one day earlier. The Saka year corres- 
ponding to Samvat 1869 by the General Table is 1726. 

The same process precisely must be followed to find the Samvat 
from the Saka date ; only reversing the readings. 

CYCLES. 

For the years of the several cycles of Farasurama, Grahaparivritthi, 
and Vrihaspati, simple inspection of the table will be sufficient to find 
corresponding dates, as the sub-divisions of these years are seldom re- 
quired. The names of the cycle of Jupiter (Vrihaspati) for the nume- 
rals in column xi. will be found in Table IV., page 163. 

Note. — It should be borne in mind, that the natives, in speaking or 
writing a date in simple years, always express the number of years 
expired , not the current year, as is the custom in Europe. When they 
mention the month, therefore, they mean the month of the following 
current year : but as the numerical denomination of the Hindu year 
remains unchanged throughout it, no thought need be taken of the dis- 
tinction of expired years, unless where a calculation has to be made 
from an initial epoch. In common parlance they may be treated like 
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the current years of any other system, as being more consonant with 
our ideas, and less liable to cause mistakes in transferring dates to 
and fro. 

RULES FOR DATES TO WHICH THE TABLES DO NOT EXTEND. 

There are two methods of solving Hindu dates anterior to the 
tables: 1st, by finding the time expired since the Kali-yug epoch 
(which commenced on Friday, the 18th February, of the year 3102 b.c.) ; 
or, 2nd, by starting from some more modern epooh, the correspondence 
of which has been previously established. The latter is the most con- 
venient method, and a Table of such epochs (IX.), taken from the 
* Kali Sankalita/ has been consequently inserted for the purpose of 
applying it in page 188 : thus — 

Let it be required to find the Christian date, Julian style, for the 15th Pausha, 
622 Skka ? (623 current.) 

From Table IX. it appears that the Shka year 622 began on Saturday the 20th 
March, 700 a.d. Set the Index of the Hindu solar year scale to that day, and read 
off the 15th Pausha = 6th December, 700. 

But as the Hindu months may vary in length a day or two, this 
result (if requisite) may be verified by finding the day of the week of 
both kalendars : thus — 

D. G. F. 

1. Extract from Tabic IX. the root of the epocli (6) 05 60 

Add from Table X. the collective duration to the 1st Pausha... (1) 18 37 

And 15 days to the 15th of the month (15) 00 00 

The sum, rejecting sevens, is (Monday) (1) 24 27 

2. By the Dominican letter Table XI , of p. 190, the year 700 a.d. will be found 
to have commenced on Friday ; whence (by the scale of days in the second part of 
the same table) the 6th of December will fall on Monday, which day, agreeing with 
that just found, the first computation is proved to be correct to a day. 

Answer: Monday, the 6th December, 700 a.d. 

Example 2. What is the Hindu solar date corresponding to the 12th June, 
538 a.d. 

The epoch for the expired year 3601, k.y., or Saka 422 (the nearest in occurrence 

to the year 538 a.d.) is (6) 21 40 on the 18th March. 

Add from Table VIII. 30 years... (2) 45 46 
„ „ 8 years... (3) 04 12 

The year Kali-yug 3639 began ... (5) 10 68, or on Friday nearest the 18th March, 
538. 

Solve the Dominical day, by which Friday proves to be the 19th March. 

Set the index of the Hindu solar scale according to the 11th March in the Chris- 
tian kalendar, and read off, the 12th J une = 23rd Askrha. 

Now, by the Dominical letter, the 12th June falls on a Saturday ; 


And for the Hindfi year we have as above.... (5) 10 58 

Add collective duration to the first of Asfirha (6) 19 44 

And the 23 dap of Asfirha * (23) 


Making the 23rd As&rha fall also on, 


(6) 30 42 = Saturday; which 
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proves the operation to be correct, and the result to be, Saturday, the 23rd As&rha 
year 400 $hka. 

Example 3. Expounded from the Kali-yug epoch. On what Christian day fell the 
18th M&gha, 4903 k.y. ? 

The proximate Christian year is 4903—3101 = A.D., 1802 current. Take the con- 
tracted Ahargana from Table VIII,. viz.— 

4000 years = (2) 01 33 
900 „ = (5) 62 61 

3 „ = (3) 46 34 • 

* (9) 40 68 

Deduct constant, or Sodhyam 1 (2) 08 61 

Year 4904 k.y. begins (astronomically), (2) 32 07, counting from Friday, or on 
Sunday : and as the fraction is more than 30 gharis,? the civil year will commence 
on the following day, or on Monday : this is called tho suta dina , and must fall, ac- 
cording to the General Table, somewhero near the 12th April. By the Dominical 
Table, then, it will be found that Monday corresponded with the l£th April of that 
year. 

The remainder of the operation may be performed as before, either by the scale, 
or by the collective roots of the months: by both the answer comes out = Sunday, 
30th January, 1803. 


8AMYAT AND FABLI DATES ANTEFTOB TO THE TABLES. 


Where the tables do not give the initial day of the iuni-solar year, 
it may be found from the table of Lunar Ahargana in p. 186, by the 
following simple process : — 


1. Find the number of years elapsed since the commencement of the Kali-yug. 

2. Extract the number of days corresponding with the elapsed period of HindO 
solar years above found, from Table VIII. 

3. Extract also the number of days elapsed in the luni-solar period corresponding, 
from Table VI. 

Subtract the latter from the former, and the result is the number of days by 
which the luni-solar anticipates the solar year : if the remainder, however, exceed 
one lunation, or 29d. 31g. 50p., that amount must be deducted from it ; because it is 
thence evident that an intercalary month would have intervened ; the rule for the 
luni-solar year being, that it shall commence from the last new moon preceding the 
solar year. 

Note. — For a correspondence of the luni-solar with the European date, it will in 
all cases be necessary to expound the beginning of the QindO solar year in the first 
instance. 

Example : On what European day did the Samvat year 1660 commence ? 

1660 — 57 = 1603 a.d. (page 172). 

1660 + 3044 = 4704 Kali-yug (expired.) 


1660 Samvat = 


* Because the moment ot the conjunction of the planets at the Hindti epoch 
occurred so many days and hours after tne zero of thg weekly reckoning. See note in 
page 188. 

2 The civil year begins at sunrise ; the astronomical at noon. 
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1st. The number of solar days elapsed to tho end of the Kali-yug year 4704 


’will be 4000 1461035 

700 255681 

4 1461 


G. 

01 

07 

02 


*. 

33 

46 

06 


Deduct Sodhyam or constant. , 


1718177 11 25 
2 08 51 


Days elapsed, or roof of k.y. 4704 1718175 02 34 (Tuesday). 

2nd. The number of luni-solar days ekpBcd, by 

Table VI. will be 4000 1461025 50 19 

. 700 255675 49 49 

4 1446 59 56 

Days elapsed, or root of Samvat 1660 1718148 40 04 

Deducting this from the above, the remainder 26 is the number of days by which 
the luni-solar year precedes the solar, the last conjunction of the sun and moon falling 
on the (30 — 26 =) 4th of Chaitra : one day must, however, in all cases be added 
to this result, as the luni-solar year begins on the day after the conjunction of the 
sun and moon. 

The 1st Baishkh, solar year 4704 k.y, occurs on Monday, the 7th of April, 1603 
a.d., therefore deducting 25 days as above stated, the year 1660 Samvat began on 
'Wednesday, the 12th March, 1603 a.d. 

Setting the luni-solar scale accordingly to that day, any intermediate day of the 
year may be found . having previously determined whether any and what month of 
the year will undergo repetition or expungement, by the rules laid down in page 178. 

Example 2. What day of the Samvat era corresponds with the 1st January a.d. 
lo.s. ? 

The year a.d. 1 = Kali-yug 3102 = Samvat 58 ; but as these years begin in March- 
April, the 1st January will fall in the preceding years respectively, viz. k.y. 3101, 
and Sam. 57. 

For the initial day of the solar year we have, epoch of 3101, by Table IX. = 14th 
March a.d. 0. 1 

The solar days expired, omitting fractions, will he 3000 = 1,095,776 

100 = 36,526 

1 = 365 


1,132,667 

The luni-solar days will be (Tab. VI.) 3000 = 1,095,732 

100 = 36,500 

1 = 354 

Two intercalary months... = 59 1,132,645 

The Samvat precedes the solar year by 22 days 

and consequently begins on the 20th February, a.d 0., and by the formula in page 
177, it will be a ‘ lound* year, repeating either the month Bhkdra or Sr&vana. 

Setting, therefore, the index of tho luni-solar kalendrie scale to the 20th Feb. 
in the appropriate Christian scale, the first of J anuary will be found to fall on the 5th 
of*Magha (Phfdguna) or ‘ Samvat 57, Mdgha-badi punch ami.' 

1 Some chronologists make the year 0 = 1 n.c., and indeed this is the common 
mode of reckoning. 
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It is impossible, within the compass of the present practical rules, 
to furnish methods for correcting the approximate lunar days solved as 
above : for such a degree of accuracy, recourse must be had to Warren's, 
Jervis*, or Bentley’s tables; but as the lunar equations seldom exceed 
half a day in time, the moon’s mean place will always be within one 
day of the truth. 




V. -MUHAMMADAN LUNAR YEAR. 


FESTIVALS, BTC. 


METHOD OF ADJUSTING THE CALENDILIC SCALES. 



Lay the book open on a table : take the two required 
pages in the hands and depress them with opposite cur- 
vature. They will then bear side motion so as to adjust the 
respective indices. 

N.B. — The duration of a day is represented by the space 
between two lines on the scale, not by the lines themselves. 


The Muhammadan Year is of the most simple 
construction, consisting of twelve months of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, with an intercalary 
day added to the last month on the 2nd, 6 th, 7th, 
10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th 
years of a cycle of 30 lunar years. For further par- 
ticulars, see page 144. 

APPLICATION OF THE SCALE. 

To find the European day corresponding to any 
Hijra datej or vice versa ? 

From the General Table find the day on which 
the Hijra year commences, to which set the index of 
tho present scale (or the 1st day of Muharrara), in 
that one of the columns of the European calendar, 
which may be most convenient for the purpose. 


Required the English day corresponding to the 12 th 
Shdban , a.h. 1228 ? 

By the General Table of the Hijra, the year 1228 
commenced on Monday, 4th January, 1813 : setting 
therefore the 1st Muharram to that day in the outer- 
most column but one in page 191, there will be found 
opposite to the 12th Shfibkn, the 10th of August, 
which is the day required. 

To find the name of the day, set the index to Mon- 
day in the column of weeks and days; the 12th Sh&Mn 
will be found to fall on Tuesday. 

The jaltis years of the Mughal Emperors must be 
converted into Hijra years, by adding the initial 
years in each case, found in the column of ‘ festivals,’ 
and then expounded as in the example just given. 



1IUHABBA* | SAFAB. | BA^f I. | BAJlf O. | JOMADI I. | JUMADI II. | BAJA B. | BHABAK. I BABZAM. | AHA wit... | «,T.l ..... I 
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.Table YI . — Ahargana Chandramana , or Luni-solar Period s, reckoned 
from the beginning of the Kali-yug , according to the Surga Siddhanta , 
to find the root , or commencement of any Luni-solar Year . 

The days in this account are reckoned from Thursday. 


Luni-Bolar Periods. 


Luni-solar Periods. 


Limi-solar Periods. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


I>. G. 1*. 

j 4) 354 22 01 

1) 708 44 03 

0) 1092 37 64 
4) 1446 69 66 
(2) 1801 21 67 
(1) 2186 15 48 

(5) 2539 37 50 
(2) 2893 69 51 
(1) 3277 63 43 
(6) 3632 15 44 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 


I). O. P. 


(0) 7294 

03 

19 

(0) 10955 

50 

63 

(0) 14588 

06 

37 

(0) 18249 

54 

11 

(1) 21911 

41 

46 

(0) 25543 

37 

31 

(1) 29205 

45 

06 

(2) 32867 

32 

40 

(1) 36499 

48 

24 

(5) 73029 

08 

38 


300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

2000 

4000 


i>. 

109558 

G. 

28 

i*. 

63 

146087 

49 

07 

182617 

09 

21 

219146 

29 

35 

256676 

49 

49 

292205 

10 

04 

328704 

68 

27 

365234 

18 

42 

730498 

09 

13 

1461025 

50 

19 


To find on what day of the Solar month , Chaitra , the beyinning of any luni-solar 

year falls. 

1. From table VIII. of Solar Ahargana page 188, extract the number of solar 
days elapsed for the period of the Kali-yug. 

2. From the present table extract in a similar way the number of days elapsed in 
the same luni-solar period. 

3. Subtract the latter from the former, and if the remainder exceed 29J days, then 
subtract that amount so that the remainder shall always he less than 29£. 

4. This remainder is then the number of days by which the lunar year precedes the 
solar, and, counted back from the 30th of the solar month, Chaitra, shews the date in 
that month with which it commences. 

For an example, see p. 181. 


SPECIMEN OF A LUNAR MONTH FROM THE HINDU CALENDAR FOR THE INTERCALARY 
MONTH CHAITRA OF THE 4924TII LUNI-SOLAP YEAR OF THE KALI-YUG. 

Adhika Chaitra, or Phalguna-itiek. 


Sukla-Paksha, or Sudi. 


Krishna-Paksha, or Badi. 




ji Jlltillf 







fb ■' H \ \ ?\ \ \ f. rf) f ~n rrft — 

1 1*5 Civil Solar month Chaitra, K. Y. 4924 Current. 2 

Q 

This scale shows how the lunar civil day is coupled with the solar civil day in which 
it aids : that when two tithis end in one day, the second tithi iB expunged : and when 
none end in a civil day, the tithi is reckoned twice ; see p. 165. 



VII.— HINDU LUNI-SOLAB 
YEAR. 


UtTEBVALS OF 
jMEAN LUXATIONS] 


EXPLANATION. 

The divisions on the qutcr edge 
express mean semi-lunations, or 
the mean time of the moon’s con- 
junction and opposition, shewing 
their connection with civil time in 
the adjoining: column of days, 
wherein it will be seen that the 
first day of the month occurs on 
the day following the conjunction. 
The figures 6f this column follow 
the ordinary reckoning of the 
waxing and waning moon, sudi 
and badi. 

A. means amavasya, or conjunc - 
tion. 

P. pumima , or full moon. 

m—mm badi or krishna-paksha, 
dark half of the month. 

7 - ■ ■ sudi or sukla-paksha, 
bright ditto. 

The inner column of figures 
gives the days of the lunar months 
as used in the Fasli year, begin- 
ning always with the full moon. 

The names of the months fol- 
low the same rule, beginning with 
the full moon; so that the Samvat 
year begins in the middle of 
Chaitra. 

The names in capitals give the 
months as they occur in an ordi- 
nary year. 

When a month is intercalated, 
it takes the name of the pre- 
ceding month ; and all the subse- 
quent months, and festivals cor- 
responding, arc shifted forward 
one lunation. In such cases the 
second column of names must be 
used from the intercalated month 
onwards. 


To find what month is to be re- 
peated in an intercalary year ? 

Set the index, or navardtra to 
the date in the solar month Chai- 
tra of the next page on which it 
falls bv the General Table, column 
xvi. Then cast the eye down the 
scale, and observe whether and in 
what solar month two new moons 
occur : that month will become 
adhika or repeated. 

If in any solar month (Pausha 
or M 6 gh) no new moon occurs, 
that month will be kshaya or ex- 
punged from the luni-solar year. 

To find the Christian day of 
any Samvat or Fasli date, set the 
index to the expounding initial 
date in March or April, and read 
off as usual. 


FESTIVALS* 
(Those kept as holidays 
are marked *). 


Navardtra, year begins. 
Manwantara, 3. 
\*B6mnavami, sudi, 3. 
Manwantara, f.m. 


\*Akshaya eudL,3. 

Narisinha, sudi, 14. 


Arnya shasti, sudi, 6. 
*Dasora , sudi, 10. 

• Nirjila , fast do. 11th. 
*Snan y&tra , full m. 


*Jtath y&tra, sudi, 2. 

’ Ulta do., sudi 10. 
Gvru-pfya : Karnghan • 
ta : f.m. 

Manwantara , hadi, 8. 
\*Nag-panchami, sudi, 5.] 

Pabitra, 11. 

• Rakhi purnimd, f.m. 
Bhadri-krishna, 3. 
*Janamasthaml, badi, 8. 
* Mandatsova , badi, 9. 
Tug&dya , badi, 13. 
Manwantara, sudi 3. 

Anantachaturdasi, s.14. 
Fasli year begins. 

• Mah&laya , 15 doyB of b. 

• Durga-p{ijA,h\i&i,\$ &. } 
•Rdmlila, 10 days. f 
Bijai dasami, s. 10. 
Bharat mil&o, s. 11. 


\ m Diw6H f Kali-pvja .) 

\*Bhaidftj, sudi, 2 . 

yJagaddhdtri, 9. 
Kartik-purnima. 
Bhairava, badi, 8. 


Pis&ckmochun , sudi, 14. 
Manwantara , badi, 8. 


yOantsh chaturthi, b. 4. 

Jug&dya, 15. 
\*Sripanckami, sudi, 5. 

\*Jtatanti, sudi 14. 
Pry&g-asnan, full m. 

*Sivar&tri, badi, 14. 

*JTuli commences, s. 8. 
Huli, or Dolyatra , 15. 


Varuni, badi, 13. 
Ordinary year endB 
(354 days.) 


Intercalary year end*. 
(384 days). 


MONTHS. 


o- 


o — - 


A 5 10 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10A 5 10 P 5 10A 5 10 P 5 10A 5 10 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10A 510 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10A 5 10 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10A 5 10 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10 A 5 10 P 5 10A 
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Table YIIT. — Solar Ahargana, or days, gharris, and pah elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kali-yug, for any period of years , p with the days of 
the week (within brackets') obtained , by dividing the collective days by 7. j 


'Tears. 

Time corresponding. 

Years. 

Time corresponding. 

Tears. 

Time corresponding. 


D. 

o. 

p. 



i). 

o. 

p. 


n. 

o. 

p. 

1 

(1) 365 

15 

31 

20 


7305 

10 

30 

300 

(6) 109577 

37 

37 

2 

(2) 730 

31 

03 

30 


10957 

45 

46 

400 

(6) 146103 

30 

09 

3 

(3) 1095 

46 

34 

40 

1 

14610 

21 

01 

500 

(6) 182629 

22 

42 

4 

(5) 1461 

02 

06 

50 

6 

18262 

56 

16 

600 

(6) 219156 

15 

14 

5 

(6) 1826 

17 

38 

60 

(5* 

21915 

31 

31 

700 

(6) 255681 

07 

46 

6 

(0) 2191 

33 

09 

70 

4< 

25568 

06 

47 

800 

(6) 292207 

00 

19 

7 

(1) 2556 

48 

41 

80 

3 

29220 

42 

02 

900 

(5) 328732 

52 

51 

8 

(3) 2922 

04 

12 

90 

1 

) 32873 

17 

17 

1000 

; (5) 365258 

45 

23 

9 

(4J 3287 

19 

44 

100 

(6 

) 36525 

52 

32 

2000 

(4) 730517 

30 

47 

10 

(5) 3652 

35 

16 

200 

(e; 

) 73051 

45 

04 

4000 

| (2) 14G1035 

01 

33 


From any period found by this table, the constant quantity 2 days 8 gh., 51 pi. is to 
be subtracted, because the epoch of the Kali-vug occurred that time after the zero of 
the table. The days of the week arc to be counted from Friday. 

The solar ahargana are required at length to find the beginning of the luni-solar 
year, as explained in page 186, and in the text at page 181. 

To find the beginning of the Solar year, however, it is sufficient to take out the 
figures between brackets (with the ghariz and pals, where accuracy is required) for the 
odd years of the century ; and add them to the epoch of the nearest century in the 
following table as explained in page 180. 

Table IX . — Epochs of Hindu Solar Years occurring in centuries before 
or after Christ, J. S. 

To be used for finding the beginning of any year, without reference to the commence- 
ment of the Kali-yug. 


European* 
year before 
Christ. 

3* 

r 

Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 

European 
year after 
Christ. 

4 

° EL 

J & 

B&ka 

year. 

Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 



» 

a. 

p. 





V 

a. 

p. 


1000 

2101 

u; 

20 

25 

6 

300 

3401 

222 


37 

30 

16 

900 

2201 

1 

12 

30 

6 

400 

3501 

322 

(6 

29 

35 

17 

800 

2301 

1 

04 

35 

7 

600 

3601 

422 

(6 

21 

40 

18 

700 

2401 

(0 

56 

40 

7 

600 

3701 

522 

6 

13 

45 

19 

600 

2501 

(0 

48 

45 

8 

700 

3801 

622 

6 

05 

50 

20 

500 

2601 

(0 

40 

60 

9 

800 

3901 

722 

5 

57 

55 

20 

400 

2701 

(o 

32 

55 

10 

900 

4001 

822 

5 

50 

00 

21 

300 

2801 

0 0 

25 

00 

11 

1000 

4101 

922 

S 

42 

05 

22 

200 

2901 

(0< 

17 

05 

12 

1100 

4201 

1022 

6 

34 

10 

23 

100 

3001 

(° 

09 

lO 

13 

1200 

4301 

1122 

(5 

26 

15 

24 

A.D. 0 

3101 

(0 

01 

15 

14 

1300 

4401 

1222 

6 

18 

20 

25 

100 

3201 

(6 

53 

20 

14 

1400 

4501 

1322 1 

6 

10 

25 

26 

200 

3301 


45 

25 

15 

1500 

4601 

1422 

( 6 ! 

02 

30 

27 


From 1600 a.d. the General Table furnishes a continuation of the above epochs. 

2 Vote . — When this table is used, the days of the week arc to bo counted from Sunday. 
Example. — On what day does the year 4250 K. Y. commence ? 


Nearest epoch 4201 gives (6) 34 10 

Add for 40 years, (table viii.) (1) 21 01 

9 ditto (4) 19 44 


Counting from Sunday, it begins on the (4) 14 65, fourth, or 

Thursday falling nearest to the 23rd of March, a.d. 1149. 






EXPLANATION. 


COLLECTIVE 

DURATION. 


The divisions on the outermost 
edge of the paper shew the cor- 
rect astronomical lengths of the 
Hindu-solar months, agreeing 
with the quantities in the column 
headed Collective Duration. 

The scale of days, gives the 
civil division of the months when 
the astronomical year commences 
at or near sunrise : it is liable to 
variation when otherwise ; but 
the first and socond three-monthly 
periods always contain 94 and 93 
days respectively. 

The names of the months in 
Bengali and Tamil, and their 
astronomical duration, are given 
in the column of months. 


RULE. 

To find the European date of 
any day in the Kali-yug , Saha , 
Bengali san y or Vildyaty or Tamil 
eras : or vice verad. 

Set the index, or 1st BysSJch, 
to the initial day of the Christian 
year extracted from the General 
Table, or found by means of the 
Table of Epochs in the opposite 
page ; and read off the date re- 
quired. 

To resolve the Hindti solar dato 
concurrring with any day of the 
luni-solar year, Samvat or Fasli, 
set the index of the luni-solar 
scale (p. 187) to its expounded 
day in Chaitra and read off the 
day required, which will however 
be only an approximation, as tho 
lengths of the lunar months vary 
in a trifling degree. 
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Table XI . — To find the day of the mek for -any date from 5000 b.c. to 
2700 a.d. First Fart— for New Year's Bay of any Year . 


Centuries before Christ. 





Centuries after Christ. 






5000 

4900 




fr 





1500 

1600 


4300 

4700 

4600 

4500 

4400 

4300 

4200 




00 $ 

1700 


1800 


1900 

2000 


4100 

4000 

3900 

3800 

3700 

3600 

3500 




fc 1 

2100 


2200 


2300 

2406 


3400 

3300 

3200 

3100 

3000 

2900 

2800 

Odd years. 









2700 

2600 

2500 

2400 

2300 

2200 

2100 


of 


( 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

2000 

1900 

1800 

1700 

1600 

1500 

1400 

Centuries. 

fr) 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 

900 

800 

700 




CD { 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

1800 1900 

2000 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

0 




'6 * 

2100 

2200 

2300. 

2400 

2500 | 2000 

2700 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

0 

28. 

56. 

84. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Th. 

W. 

Tin 

M. 

Su . 

Sa. 

Fr. 

.1 

.29 

.57 

.85 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

2 

30 

58 

66 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

3 

31 

59 

87 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

To. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

4. 

32. 

60. 

88. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

.6 

.33 

.61 

.89 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

6 

34 

62,. 

90 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

W. 

•Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

7 

35* 

63. 

91 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

1 8. 

36. 

64. 

92. 

M. 

Su 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

.9 

.37 

.65 

93 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

10 

38 

66 

94 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Th. 


Tu. 

tt. 

Su. 

Sa. 

11 

39 

67 

95 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W . j 

Tu.' 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

12. 

40. 

68. 

96. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M, 

Su. 

vr. 

tu. 

M. ’| 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

.13 , 

.41 

.69 

.97 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th/ 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

SuJ 

Sa. - 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

14 

42 

70 

98 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

'Su,! 

Sa. 

Fr., 

Tb. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

15 

43 

71 

99 

Tu. 

M. 1 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

s u : 

16. 

44. 

72. 


Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Th.' 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

.17 

A5 

.73 


Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su 

Sa. 

1?. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

,.Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

18, 

4G 

74 

* **«! 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa v 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

19 

47 

75 


Su. 

Sa. 4 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

20 

48 

76. | 


Tir. 

M. 

Sur 

i Sa. 

Fr. 

TV 

W. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

tu. 

M. 

.21 

.49 

.77 


W. 

tu. 

M. 

Su. 

■Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Fr, 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

22 

50 

78 


Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr: 

23 

51 

.79 


Fr. I 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

Hi: 

Su. 

Sa. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

24. 

52. 

80. 


Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

.25 

.53 

.81 


M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr, 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

Su* 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Tk 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

26 

54 

82 


Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Tu. 

27' 

55 

83 


W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 


Second Part— for Months or Days. 


i 

January. 

October. 

February. 

March. 

November. 

January, L. Y. 
Aprii. 
July. * 

May. 

June. 

Fob., L. Y. 
August. 

September. 

December. 

0 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


5 

12 

19 

26 


2 

9 

16 

23 30 


7 

14W2H 


4 

11 

18 

25 


6 

13 20 

27 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

1 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


6 

13 

20 

27 


3 

10 

17 

24 31 

1 

8 

15|22;29 


5 

12 

19 

26 


7 

14 21 

28 


4 

11 

18 

25 


2 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


7 

14 

21 

28 


4 

11 

18 

25 


2 

9 

16 23 30 


6 

13 

20 

27 

1 

8 

15 22 

29 


5 

12 

19 

26 


3 

4 

11 

18 

25 



8 

15 

22 

29 


5 

12 

19 

26 


3 

10 

17|24 

31 


7 

14 

21 

28 

2 

9 

16 23 

30 


6 

13 

20 

27 


4 

5 

12 

19 

26 



9 

16 

23 

30 


613 

20 

27 


4 

11 

18:25 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

3 

1017,24 

31 


7 

14 

21 

28 


5 

6 

13 

20 

27 



10 

17 

24 

31 


7} 14 

21 

28 


5 

12 

1926 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

4 

11 18 25 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


6 

7 

14 

21 

28 



11 

18 

25 



8 15 

22 

29 


6 

« 

20 27 


3 


17 

24 


5 

121926 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 



EXPLANATION. 

Any year being given, either before or after Christ, Old or New Style, .find the century at 
the top of the Table and the odd years in the middle column. The square of intersection shows 
the day on which the year commences. Then look for the day of the month In the lower part 
of the same table, and on a line with it, in the first column, is shown the number of days to be 
added to the initial day of the year first found : thus the 15th of April, 1833, will fall on 
Sunday + 6 == Saturday. 

If the given year be a leap year, and the month January or February, it must be looked for 
under January, L. Y. or February, L. Y. A leap year after Christ is marked by a dot on the 
right hand ; one before Christ, by a dot on the left. 







,’m-r CHRISTIAN ORDINARY SOLAR YEAR. 



max the Christian year is bissextile, if the required day should fall after the month of February, one day must be subtracted from the resulting Christian' day shewn by the scale. 
The column headed “ Days” serves to reckon the number of days between any given interval, which may either be done by juxtaposition, or by a pair of compasses. 

The same column also shews the day of the week, by simply setting the initial day of the year to its proper Dominical day ; the projecting day bang accounted Sunday. 
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GENERAL TABLE OF THE HUBA. 

Note . — The Hijra Chronological Table has been collated with that published in 
Playfair's 4 Chronology/ as several errors of the press were discovered in Warren's 
4 Kala Sankalita.’ The dates are expressed in old or Julian style up to the year 
a d. 1750, after which they are continued in new or Gregorian style. 

In the initial f&rica, 1 stands for Sunday, 2 for Monday, etc. 

For an explanation of the Muhammadan era, see page 144, and for 
the application of the present table in conjunction with the calendric 
scale for the lunar year, see pages 175 and 185. 

There are errors in many other published tales of the Hijra, arid 
ns those consulting them may thus be led to wrong results, it may be 
as well here to notice a few of the discrepancies which a cursory 
examination has discovered. Thus in ‘Tables of the Christian and 
Muhammadan Eras/ published in Calcutta in the year 1790, by James 
White, the year 1800, a.d., is made a leap year, and all the Christian 
dates subsequent thereto are consequently in error one day, being in 
defect. 

In the Sudur Dewanee tables 1 the irregularities of the earlier Hijra 
dates cannot be reconciled on any principle of a single mistake pervad- 
ing them; and as the false dates have been in a manner officially 
promulgated at the head of the Government Regulations, it becomes 
the more necessary to point them out in a conspicuous manner. The 
Tables begin with the year 1765. The following are the corrections 
required for the first day of Muharram, up to the year 1197 : — 


A.H. 

1178 for 5th July, read 1st July, 1764. 

1179 „ 24th June, „ 20th June. 

1180 „ 2nd June, „ 9th June. .. 

1181 „ 2nd June, „ 30th May. 

1182 „ 22ndMay, „ 18th May. 

1183 „ 13th May, „ 7th May. 

1184 „ 3rd May, „ 27th April. 

1185 „ 24th April, „ 16thAprib 

1186 „ 2nd April, „ 4thAprit. 

1187 „ 30th Mar., „ 25th Mara* 


A.H. 

11 88 for 20th Mar., read lith Mar. 1774. 


1189 

77 

9th 

Mar., 


4tli 

Mar. 

1190 

77 

28th 

Feb., 

?> 

21st 

Fob* 

1191 

If 

7* 

18th 

Feb., 

ff 

9th 

Feb. 

1192 

4 til 

Fob., 

ff 

30th 

Jan. 

1193 

77 

22nd Jan,. 

ff 

19th 

Jan. - 

1194 

77 

mu 

Jan., 

ff 

1th 

Jan. 

1195 

77 

30th 

Dec., 

ff 

28th 

Dec. 

1196 

77 

18 th 

Dec., 

4ff 

17th 

Dec. 

1197 

1* 

8th 

Dec., 


Zth 

Dec. - 


After this, the differences seldom exceed one day, and are caused 
by the wrong years being mad| bissextile. The jalus years of Sh&h 
A’lam are all one year in advance. 

Captain Jervis’ Tables, printed at Bombay, are correct, differing 
only occasionally in the position, of the 'intercalary years. 

. - * + , ^ : 

1 The following, 1 am informed, is 'the mode ^in which: the -Sudur Dewanee 
Almanack is prepared. The Pandit of the Court, at .the beginning of dach English 
year, submits an almanack for the English and nato Eras, One copy of this is 
kept in the office, and miother forwarded to Qbvemmem. * ; * 

It may he noticed that the popular commencement - of tfye Hijra year occurs on 
the first sight of the n$w moon ; but .this cannot 'adept its chronological deter- 
mination. * * - * ,V. 
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Table XIII. — Of correspondence between the Hijra and the Julian and 
Gregorian Kalendars of Europe , shewing the first day of each year of 
the Hijra Kalendar. 



Ohbibtian kb a.. 

Hijra 

YBAB. 

Christian bra. 

Hijb a 
YBAB. 

Christian bba, 1 

YBAB. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1 

622 

16 July... 

6 

56 B. 

675 

25 Nov... 

1 

Ill B. 

729 

5 April. . 

3 

2 B. 

623 

5 July... 

3 

57 

676 

14 Nov... 

6 

112 

730 

26 March 

1 

3 

024 

24 June.. 

1 

58 

677 

3 Nov... 

3 

113 

731 

15 March 

5 

. 4 

625 

13 June. . 

5 

59 B. 

678 

23 Oct.... 

7 

114 B. 

732 

3 March 

2 

5 B. 

626 

2 J une . . 

2 

60 

679 

13 Oct.... 

5 

115 

733 

21 Feb.... 

7 

6 

627 

23 May... 

7 

61 

680 

1 Oct.... 

V, 

116B. 

734 

10 Feb.... 

4 

7 B. 

628 

11 May... 

4 

62 B. 

081 1 

20 Sept... 

6 

117 

735 

31 Jan. ... 

2 

8 

629 

1 May... 

2 

63 

682 

10 Sept... 

4 

118 

736 

20 Jan.... 

6 

9 

630 

20 April . . 

6 

64 

683 

30 Aug... 

1 

119 B. 

737 

8 Jan.... 

3 

10 B. 

631 

9 April . . 

3 

65 B. 

684 

18 Aug... 

5 

120 

737 

29 Dec.... 

1 

11 

632 

29 March 

1 

66 

685 

8 Aug... 

3 

121 

738 

18 Dec.... 

5 

12 

633 

18 March 

5 

67 B. 

686 

28 July... 

7 

122 B. 

739 

7 Dec.... 

2 

13 B. 

634 

7 March 

2 

68 

687 

18 July... 

6 

123 

740 

26 Nov... 

7 

14 

635 

25 Feb.... 

7 

69 

688 

6 July... 

2 

124 

741 

15 Nov... 

4 

15 

636 

14 Feb.... 

4 

70 B. 

689 

25 June. . 

6 

125 B. 

742 

4 Nov... 

1 

16 B. 

637 

2 Feb.... 

1 

71 

690 

15 June. . 

4 

126 

743 

25 Oct.... 

6 

17 

638 

23 Jan. ... 

6- 

72 

691 

4 June.. 

1 

127 B. 

744 

13 Oct.... 

3 

18 B. 

639 

12 Jan.... 

3 

13 B. 

692 

23 May... 

5 

128 

745 

3 Oct.... 

1 

19 

640 

2 Jan 

1 

74, 

693 

13 May... 

3 

129 

746 

22 Sept... 

5 

20 

640 

21 Dec.... 

5 

75 

694 

2 May... 

7 

130 B. 

747 

11 Sept... 

2 

21 B. 

641 

10 Dec.... 

2 

76 B. 

695 

21 April. . 

4 

131 

748 

31 Aug... 

7 

22 

642 

30 Nov ... 

7 

77 

696 

10 April. . 

2 

132 

749 

20 Aug... 

4 

23 

613 

19 Nov... 

4 

78 B. 

697 

30 March 

6 

133 B. 

750 

9 Aug... 

1 

24 B. 

644 

7 Nov... 

1 

79 

698 

20 March 

4 

134 

751 

30 July... 

6 

25 

615 

28 Oct.... 

6 

80 

699 

9 March 

1 

135 

752 

18 July... 

3 

26 B. 

646 

17 Oct. ... 

3 

81 B. 

700 

26 Feb.... 

5 

136 B. 

753 

7 July... 

7 

27 

647 

7 Oct 

1 

82 

701 

15 Feb.... 

3 

137 

754 

27 June.. 

5 

28 

648 

25 Sept... 

5 

83 

702 

4 Feb.... 

7 

138 B 

755 

16 June. . 

2 

29 B. 

649 

14 Sept... 

! 2 

84 B. 

703 i 24 Jan.... 

4 

139 

756 

5 June . . 

7 

30 t 

650 

4 Sept... 

1 7 

85 

704 

*14 Jan 

2 

140 

757 

25 May... 

4 

81 

651 

24 Aug ... 

4 

86 B. 

705 ! 2 Jan. ... 

6 

141 B. 

758 

14 May... 

1 

32 B. 

652 

12 Aug... 

1 

87 

705 

23 Dec.... 

4 

1 142 

759 

4 May... 

6 

33 

653 

2 Apg... 

6 

88 

706 

12 Dec..,. 

1 

! 143 

760 

22 April. . 

3 

34 

651 

22 July... 

3 

89 B. 

707 

1 Dec.... 

5 

144 B. 

761 

11 April.. 

7 

35 B. 

655 

11 July... 

1 7 

90 

708 

20 Nov... 

3 

145 

762 

1 April.. 

5 

36 

656, 

30 June. . 

i 5 

91 

709 

9 Nov... 

7 

146 B. 

763 

21 MTarch 

2 

37 B. 

657! 

19 June. . 


92 B. 

710 

29 Oct.... 

4 

147 

764 

10 March 

7 

38 

658 

9 June. , 

j 7 

93 

711 

19 Oct.... 

2 

148 

765 

27 Feb ... 

4 

39 

$59 

.29 May... 

> 4 

94 

712 

7" Oct.... 

6 

HOB. 

766 

16 Feb..,. 

1 

40 B. 

660 

17 May... 

1* 

95 B. 

713 

26 Sept... 

3 

150 

767 

6 Feb.... 

6 

‘ 41 

661 

7 May... 

6 

96 

714 

16 Sept... 

1 

151 

768 

26 Jan.... 

3 

42 

662 

26 April. . 

3 

97 B. 

715J* 5 Sept... 

5 

I 152 B. 

769 

14 Jan.... 

7 

43 B. 

663 

15 April. # 

7 

<98 

716 

25 Aug... 

3 

1 153 

770 

4 Jan.... 

5 

44 

664 

4 April. . 

5 

99 

717 

14 Aug... 

7 

i 154 

770 

24 Dec.... 

2 

45 

665 

24 .March 

*2 

100 3 * 

718 

3 Aug... 

4 

155 B. 

771 

13 Dec.... 

5 

46 B. 

666 

13 March. 

$ 

101 

719 

24 July... 

2 

156 

772 

2 Dec.... 1 

4 

■ '47 

667. 

* 3. March' 

4 ? 

102 

72B 

12 July... 

6 

157 B. 

773 

21 Nov... 

1 

43 B. 

66$ 

20 Febi... 

1 

103 B. 

721 

1 July... 

3 

158 

774 

11 Nov... 

6 

"49 

669 

9 Feb.,.. 

6 

104 

722 

21 June. . 

1 

159 

775 

31 Oct,... 

3 

50 ' 

670 

.29 Jhn...* 

\3 

105" 

:m 

10 June.. 

5 

160 B. 

776 

19 Oct.... 

7 

51 U 

67l 

18 Jan. 

>7 

106 B. 

734 

29 May... 

2 

161 

777 

9 Oct..., 

5 

52 ' 

672 

# Jan. 

& » 

107 ' 

725 

19 May... 

7' 

<162 

778 

28 Sept... 

2 

53 

672 

27 Dec...'. 

2 

108 B. f 

726 

8 May... 

4 

163 B. 

779 

17 Sept... 

6 

54 B. 

673 

1$ Dec*., s 

6* 

109- 

727 

28 April. 

2 

164 

780 

6 Sept... 

4 

55 

674 

6 Dec.,*. 

4 

no - 

728 

16 April. 

6 

165 

781 

26 Aug... 

1 


14 
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CHMBtllir SEA. 

HIJRA 

YEAR. 

OBBISTIAX EBA. 

Hijra 

CHBISTIAN EBA. 

THAB. 

Year.) 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

ybab. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

166 B. 

782 

15 Aug... 

5 

226 B. 

840 

31 Oct.... 

1 

286 B. 

899 

17 Jan.,.. 

4 

167 

783 

5 Aug... 

3 

227 

841 

21 Oct.... 

6 

287 

900 

7 Jan.... 

2 

168 B. 

784 

24 July... 

7 

228 B. 

842 

10 Oct.... 

3 

288 B. 

900 

26 Dec... 

6 

169 

785 

14 July... 

5 

229 

843 

30 Sept... 

1 

289 

901 

16 Dec ... 

4 

170 

786 

3 July... 

2 

230 

844 

18 Sept... 

5 

290 

902 

5 Dec . . , 

1 

171 E. 

787 

22 June . . 

6 

231 B. 

845 

7 Sept... 

2 

291 B. 

903 

24 Nov... 

5 

172 

788: 

11 June .. 

4 

232 

846 

28 Aug... 

7 

292 

904 

13 Nov. . 

3 

173 

789 | 

31 May... 

1 

233 

847 

17 Aug... 

4 

293 

905 

2 Nov... 

7 

174 B. 

790 

20 May... 

5 

234 B. 

848 

5 Aug... 

1 

294 B. 

906 

22 Oct.... 

4 

175 

791 

10 May... 

3 

235 

849 

26 July... 

6 

295 

907 

12 Oct.... 

2 

176 B. 

792 

28 April. . 

7 

236 B. 

850 

15 July... 

3 

296 B. 

908 

30 Sept... 

6 

177 

793 

18 April. . 

5 

237 

851 

5 July... 

1 

297 

909 

20 Sept... 

4 

178 

794 

7 April. . 

2 

238 

852 

23 June . . 

6 

298 

910 

9 Sept... 

1 

179 B. 

795 

27 March 

6 

239 B. 

853 

12 June .. 

2 

299 B. 

911 

29 Aug... 

5 

180 

796 

16 March 

4 

240 

854 

2 June . . 

7 

300 

912 

18 Aug... 

3 

181 

797 

5 March 

1 

241 

855 

22 May... 

4 

301 

913 

7 Aug... 

7 

182 B. 

798 

22 Feb... 

5 

242 B. 

856 

10 May... 

1 

302 B. 

914 

27 July... 

4 

183 

799 

12 Feb... 

3 

243 

857 

30 April. . 

6 

303 

915 

17 July... 

2 

184 

800 

1 Feb... 

7 

244 

858 

19 April. . 

3 

304 

916 

5 July... 

6 

185 B. 

801 

20 Jan.... 

4 

245 B. 

859 

8 April. . 

7 

30 5 B. 

917 

24 Juno... 

3 

186 

802 

10 Jan.... 

2 

246 

860 

28 March 

5 

306 

918 

14 June... 

1 

187 B 

802 

30 Dec ... 

6 

247 B. 

861 

17 March 

2 

807 B. 

919 

3 June... 

5 

188 

803 

20 Dec... 

4 

248 

862 

7 March 

7 

308 

920 

23 May... 

3 

189 

804 

8 Dec ... 

1 

249 

863 

24 Feb ... 

4 

309 

921 

12 May... 

7 

190 B. 

805 

27 Nov... 

5 

250 B. 

864 

13 Feb... 

1 

310 B. 

922 

1 May... 

4 

191 

806 

17 Nov... 

3 

251 

865 

2 Feb . . . 

6 

311 

923 

21 April., 

2 

192 

807 

6 Nov .. 

7 

252 

866 

22 Jan.... 

3 

312 

924 

9 April.. 

6 

193 B. 

808 

25 Oct.... 

4 

253 B. 

867 

11 Jan.... 

7 

313 B. 

925 

29 March 

3 

194 

809 

15 Oct.... 

2 

254 

868 

1 Jan.... 

5 

314 

926 

19 March 

1 

195 

810 

4 Oct.... 

6 

255 

868 

20 Dec... 

2 

315 

927 

8 March 

5 

196 B. 

811 

23 Sept... 

3 

256 B. 

869 

10 Dec ... 

7 

316 B. 

928 

25 Feb ... 

2 

197 

812 

12 Sept... 

1 

257 

870 

29 Nov... 

4 

317 

929 

14 Feb ... 

7 

198 B. 

813 

1 Sept... 

5 

258 B. 

871 

18 Nov... 

1 

318 B. 

930 

3 Feb... 

4 

199 

814 1 

22 Aug... 

3 

259 

872 

7 Nov... 

6 

319 

931 

24 Jan.... 

2 

200 

815 

11 Aug... 

7 

260 

873 

27 Oct.... 

3 

320 1 

932 

13 Jan.... 

6 

. 201 B. 

816 

30 July... 

4 

261 B. 

874 

16 Oct.... 

7 

321 Bj 

933 

1 Jan.... 

3 

202 

817! 

20 July... 

2 

262 

875 

6 Oct.... 

5 

322 

933 

22 Dec... 

1 

203 

818 

9 July... 

6 

263 

876 

24 Sept... 

2 

323 

934 | 

11 Dec... 

5 

204 B. 

819 

28 J unc . . 

3 

264 B. 

877 

13 Sept... 

6 

324 B. 

935 

30 Nov.. J 

2 

205 

820 

17 June . . 

1 

265 

878 

3 Sept... 

4 

325 

936 

19 Nov... 

7 

206 B. 

821 

6 J unc . . 

5 

266 B. 

879 

23 Aug... 

l 

326 B. 

937 

8 Nov... 

4 

207 

822 

27 May... 

3 

267 

880 

12 Aug... 

6 

327 

938 

29 Oct.... 

2 

208 

823 

16 May... 

7 

268 

881 

1 Aug... 

3 

328 

939 

18 Oct.... 

6 

209 B. 

824 

4 May... 

4 

269 B. 

. 882 

21 July... 

7 

329 B. 

940 

6 Oct.... 

3 

210 

825 

24 April. . 

2 

270 

883 

11 July... 

5 

330 

941 

26 Sopt... 

1 

211 

826 

13 April.. 

6 

271 

884 

29 June . . 

2 

331 

942 

15 Sept... 

5 

212B. 

827 

2 April. , 

, 3 

272 B 

. 885 

18 June .. 

6 

332 B. 

943 

4 Sept... 

2 

213 

828 

22 March 

1 

273 

886 

8 June. . 

4 

333 

944 

24 Aug... 

7 

214 

829 

11 March 

5 

274 

887 

28 May... 

1 

334 

945 

13 Aug... 

4 

215 B. 

830 

28 Feb .. 

2 

275 B 

. 888 

16 May... 

5 

3.35 B. 

946 

2 Aug... 

1 

216 

831 

18 Feb... 

7 

276 

889 

6 May.., 

3 

336 

947 

23 July... 

6 

217 B. 

. 832 

7 Feb.. 

4 

277 B 

. 890 

25 April.. 

7 

337 B. 

, 948 

14 July... 

3 

218 

833 

27 Jan..., 

2 

278 

891 

15 April. 

5 

338 

949 

1 July... 

1 

219 

834 

16 Jan... 

6 

279 

892 

3 April. 

2 

339 

950 

20 June... 

6 

220 B 

. 835 

5 Jan..., 

3 

280 B 

. 893 

23 March 

( f . 

340 B 

. 951 

9 June... 

2 

221 

835 

26 Deo .. 

1 

261 

894 

13 March 

4 

.341 

952 

29 May... 

7 

222 

836 

14 Deo .., 

5 

282 

895 

2 March 

1 

342 

953 

18 May... 

4 

223 B 

. 837 

3 Dec .. 

2 

283 B 

. 896 

19 Feb ... 

. 6 

343 B 

. 954 

7 May... 

1 

224 

838 

23 Nov.. 

7 

284 

897 

8 Feb.., 

. 3 

344 

955 

27 April. . 

6 

225 

839 

12 Nov.. 

4 

285 

898 

28 Jan... 

. 7 



345 

956 

15 April.. 

3 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


Hijra 

OKRJETX1N ERA. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian era. || 

Hijra 

Christian era. 

YEAR. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 1 

)ay, 

year. 

Year. 

Month. ■ 

Day. 

626 B. 

1131 

23 Nov... 

2 

586 B. 

1190 

8 Feb... 

m 

646 B. 

1248 

26 April. . 

1 

527 

1132 

12 Nov... 

7 

587 

1191 

29 Jan.... 

3 

647 

1249 

16 April.. 


528 B. 

1133 

1 Nov... 

4 

588 B. 

1192 

18 Jan ... 

7 

648 B. 

1250 

6 April. . 

3 

529 

1134 

22 Oct.... 

2 

589 

1193 

7 Jan.... 

5 

649 

1251 

26 March 

1 

530 

1135 

11 Oct.... 

6 

590 

1193 

27 Dec.... 

2 

650 

1252 

14 March 

5 

531 B. 

1136 

29 Sept... 

3 

591 B. 

1194 

16 Dec..,. 

6 

651 B. 

1253 

3 March 

2 

532 

1137 

19 Sept... 

1 

592 

1195 

6 Dec.... 

4 

652 

1254 

21 Fob... 

7 

533 

1138 

8 Sept... 

5 

593 

1196 

24 Nov.. 

1 

653 

1255 

10 Feb ... 

4 

534 B. 

1139 

28 Aug... 

2 

594 B. 

1197 

13 Nov ... 

5 

664 B. 

1256 

30 Jan.... 

1 

535 

1140 

17'Aug... 

7 

595 

1198 

3 Nov... 

3 

655 

1257 

19 Jan.... 

6 

§36 B. 

1141 

6 Aug... 

4 

596 B. 

1199 

23 Oct. ... 

7 

656 B. 

1258 

8 Jan.... 

3 

537 

1142 

27 July... 

2 

597 

1200 

12 Oct.... 

5 

657 

1258 

29 Dec.... 

1 

538 

1143 

16 Jiify... 

6 

598 

1201 

1 Oct.... 

2 

658 

1259 

18 Dec.... 

5 

539 B. 

1144 

4 July... 

3 

599 B. 

1202 

20 Sept. . . 

6 

669 B. 

1260 

6 Dec.... 

2 

540 

1145 

24 June . . 

1 

600 

1203 

10 Sept. . . 

4 

660 

1261 

26 Nov... 

7 

541 

1146 

13 June .. 

5 

601 

1204 

29 Aug... 

1 

661 

1262 

15 Nov... 

4 

542 B. 

1147 

2 June . . 

2 

602 B. 

1205 

18 Aug... 

5 

662 B. 

1263 

4 Nov... 

1 

543 

1148 

22 May... 

7 

603 

1206 

8 Aug... 

3 

663 

1264 

24 Oct.... 

6 

544 

1149 

11 May... 

4 

604 

1207 

28 July... 

7 

664 

1266 

13 Oct.... 

3 

545 B. 

1150 

30 April.. 

1 

605 B. 

1208 

16 July... 

4 

665 B. 

1266 

2 Oct.... 

7 

546 

1151 

20 April. . 

6 

606 

1209 

6 July... 

2 

666 

1267 

22 Sept... 

5 

547 B. 

1152 

8 April. . 

3 

607 B. 

1210 

25 June... 

6 

667 B. 

1268 

10 Sept... 

2 

548 

1153 

29 March 

1 

608 

1211 

15 June... 

4 

668 

1269 

31 Aug... 

7 

549 

1154 

18 March 

5 

609 

1212 

3 June... 

1 

669 

1270 

20 Aug... 

4 

550 B. 

1155 

7 March 

2 

610 B. 

1213 

23 May... 

5 

670 B. 

1271 

9 Aug . . . 

1 

651 

1156 

25 Feb... 

7 

011 

1214 

13 May... 

3 

671 

1272 

29 July... 

6 

552 

1157 

13 Feb... 

4 

612 

1215 

2 May. . . 

7 

672 

1273 

18 July... 

3 

553 B. 

1158 

2 Feb... 

1 

613 B 

1216 

20 April.. 

4 

673 B. 

1274 

7 July... 

7 

554 

1159 

23 Jan.... 

b 

614 

1217 

10 April.. 

2 

674 

1275 

27 June... 

5 

555 

1160 

12 Jan.... 

3 

615 

1218 

30 March 

6 

675 

1276 

15 June... 

2 

556 B. 

1160 

31 Dec.... 

7 

616 B, 

1219 

19 March 

3 

676 B. 

1277 

4 June... 

6 

557 

1161 

21 Dec.... 

5 

617 

1220 

8 March 

1 

677 

1278 

25 May... 

4 

558 B. 

1162 

10 Dec ... 

2 

618 B. 

1221 

25 Feb... 

5 

678 B. 

1279 

14 May... 

1 

559 

1163 

30 Nov... 

7 

619 

1222 

15 Feb ... 

3 

679 

1280 

3 May... 

6 

560 

1164 

18 Nov... 

4 

620 

1223 

4 Feb ... 

7 

680 

1281 

22 April.. 

3 

561 B. 

1165 

7 Nov... 

1 

621 B. 

1224 

24 Jan.... 

4 

681 B. 

1282 

11 April.. 

7 

562 

1166 

28 Oct.... 

6 

622 

1225 

13 Jan.... 

2 

682 

1283 

1 April.. 

5 

563 

1167 

17 Oct.... 

3 

623 

1226 

2 Jan. . . . 

6 

683 

1284 

20 March 

2 

564 B. 

1168 

5 Oct.... 

7 

624 B. 

1226 

22 Dec.... 

3 

684 B. 

1285 

9 March 

6 

565 

1169 

25 Sept... 

5 

625 

1227 

12 Dec. .. 

1 

685 

1286 

27 Feb... 

4 

566 B. 

1170 

14 Sept... 

2 

626 B. 

, 1228 

30 Nov... 

5 

686 B. 

1287 

16 Feb... 

1 

567 

1171 

4 Sept... 

7 

627 

1229 

20 Nov... 

3 

687 

1288 

6 Feb... 

6 

568 

1172 

23 Aug... 

4 

628 

1230 

9 Nov ... 

7 

688 

1289 

25 Jan.... 

3 

569 B. 

1173 

12 Aug... 

1 

629 B, 

, 1231 

29 Oct.... 

4 

689 B. 

1290 

14 Jan.... 

7 

570 

1174 

2 Aug... 

6 

630 

1232 

18 Oct.... 

2 

690 

1291 

4 Jan.... 

5 

571 

1175 

22 July... 

3 

631 

1233 

7 Oct.... 

6 

691 

1291 

24 Dec.... 

2 

572 B. 

1176 

10 July... 

7 

632 B, 

. 1234 

26 Sept... 

3 

692 B. 

1292 

12 Dec.... 

6 

573 

1177 

30 June.. 

5 

633 

1235 

16 Sept... 

1 

693 

1293 

2 Dec.... 

4 

574 

1178 

19 June.. 

2 

634 

1236 

4 Sept... 

5 

694 

1294 

21 Nov... 

1 

575 B. 

1179 

8 June.. 

6 

635 B 

. 1237 

24 Aug... 

2 

695 B. 

, 1295 

10 Nov... 

5 

576 

1180 

28 May.., 

4 

636 

1238 

14 Aug... 

7 

696 

1296 

30 Oct.... 

3 

577 B. 

, 1181 

17 May... 

1 

637 B 

. 1239 

3 Aug . . . 

4 

697 B, 

, 1297 

19 Oct.... 

7 

578 

1182 

7 May.., 

6 

638 

1240 

23 July... 

2 

698 

1298 

9 Oct.... 

5 

579 

1183 

26 April.. 

3 

639 

1241 

12 July... 

6 

699 

1299 

28 Sept... 

2 

580 B, 

. 1184 

14 April.. 

7 

640 B 

. 1242 

1 July.., 

3 

700 B, 

. 1300 

16 Sept... 

6 

581 

1185 

4 April.. 

5 

641 

1243 

21 June... 

1 

701 

1301 

6 Sept... 

4 

582 

1186 

24 March 

2 

642 

1244 

9 June.., 

5 

702 

1302 

26 Aug... 

1 

583 B 

. 1187 

13 March 

6 

643 B 

. 1245 

29 May... 

2 

703 B 

. 1303 

15 Aug... 

5 

584 

1188 

2 March 

L 4 

644 

1246 

19 May.., 

7 

704 

1304 

4 Aug... 

3 

685 

1189 

19 Feb.., 

. 1 

645 

1247 

8 May.., 

4 

705 

1305 

24 July... 

7 

1 
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Eijba 

YEAR. 

OfTpISTIAir BBA. 

HXJBA 

TBAB. 

OHBI8TXAJT SB A. 

Hub a 
TEAK. 

OHHiarxAjr baa. 

Tear. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

39 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

706 B. 

1306 

13 July... 

4 

766 B. 

1364 

28 Sept... 

7 

826 B. 

1422 

15 Dec ... 

3 

707 

1307 

3 July... 

2 

767 

1365 

18 Sept... 

5 

827 

1423 

5 Dec ... 

1 

708 B. 

1308 

21 June... 

6 

768 B. 

1366 

7 Sept... 

2 

828 B. 

1424 

23 Nov... 

5 

709 

1309 

11 June. . 

4 

769 

1367 

28 Aug... 

7 

829 

1425 

13 Nov... 

3 

710 

1310 

31 May... 

1 

770 

1368 

16 Aug... 

4 

830 

1426 

2 Nov... 

7 

711 B. 

1311 

20 May... 

5 

771 B. 

1369 

5 Aug... 

1 

831 B. 

1427 

22 Oct.... 

4 

712 

1312 

9 May. . 

3 

772 . 

1370 

26 July... 

6 

832 

1428 

11 Oct.... 

2 

713 

1313 

28 April.. 

7 

773 

1371 

15 July... 

3 

833 

1429 

30 Sept... 

6 

714 B. 

1314 

17 April.. 

4 

774 B. 

1372 

3 July... 

7 

834 B. 

1430 

19 Sept... 

3 

715 

1315 

7 April.. 

2 

775 

1373 

23 June... 

5 

835 

1431 

9 Sept... 

1 

716 B. 

1316 

26 March 

6 

776 B. 

1374 

12 June... 

2 

836 B. 

1432 

28 Aug... 

5 

717 

1317 

16 March 

4 

777 

1375 

2 June... 

7 

837 

1433 

18 Aug... 

3 

718 

1318 

5 March 

1 

778 

1376 

21 May... 

4 

838 

1434 

7 Aug... 

7 

719 B. 

1319 

22 Feb... 

5 

779 B. 

1377 

10 May... 

1 

839 B. 

1435 

27 July... 

4 

720 

1320 

12 Feb... 

3 

780 

1378 

30 April.. 

6 

840 

1436 

16 July... 

2 

721 

1321 

31 Jan.... 

7 

781 

1379 

19 April.. 

3 

841 

1437 

5 July... 

6 

722 B. 

1322 

20 Jan.... 

4 

782 B. 

1380 

7 April.. 

7 

842 B. 

1438 

24 June... 

3 

723 

1323 

10 Jan.... 

2 

783 

1381 

28 March 

5 

843 

1439 

14 June... 

1 

724 

1323 

30 Doc ... 

6 

784 

1382 

17 March 

2 

844 

1440 

2 June... 

5 

725 B. 

1324 

18 Dec... 

3 

785 B. 

1383 

6 March 

6 

845 B. 

1441 

22 May... 

2 

726 

1325 

8 Dec ... 

1 

786 

1384 

24 Feb... 

4 

846 

1442 

12 May... 

7 

727 B. 

1326 

27 Nov... 

5 

787 B. 

1385 

12 Feb... 

1 

847 B. 

1443 

1 May... 

4 

728 

1327 

17 Nov... 

3 

788 

1386 

2 Feb... 

6 

848 

1444 

20 April.. 

2 

729 

1328 

5 Nov... 

7 

780 

1387 

22 Jan.... 

3 

849 

1445 

9 April,. 

6 

730 B. 

1329 

25 Oct.... 

4 

790 B. 

1388 

11 Jan.... 

7 

850 B. 

1446 

29 March 

3 

731 

1330 

15 Oct.... 

2 

i 791 

1388 

31 Dec..,. 

5 

851 

1447 

19 March 

1 

732 

1331 

4 Oct.... 

6 

! 792 

1389 

20 Dec.... 

2 

852 

1448 

7 March 

5 

733 B. 

1332 

22 Sept.. . 

3 

I 793 B. 

1390 

9 Doc.... 

6 

853 B. 

1449 

24 Feb.... 

2 

734 

1333 

12 Sept... 

1 

! 794 

1391 

29 Nov... 

4 

854 

1450 

14 Feb.... 

7 

735 

1334 

1 Sept... 

5 

; 795 

1392 

17 Xov„. 

1 

855 

1451 

3 Feb.... 

4 

736 B. 

1335 

21 Aug... 

2 

' 796 B. 

1393 

6 Nov... 

5 

856 B. 

1452 

23 Jan.... 

1 

737 

1336 

1 0 Aug . . . 

7 

1 797 

1394 

27 Oct.... 

3 

857 

1453 

12 Jan..,. 

6 

738 B. 

1337 

30 July... 

4 

798 B. 

1395 

16 Oct.. ..1 

7 

858 B. 

1454 

1 Jan.... 

3 

739 

1338 

20 July... 

2 

! 799 

1396 

5 Oct. .. 

5 

859 

1454 

22 Dec ... 

1 

740 

1339 

9 July .. 

6 

800 

1397 

24 Sept... 

2 

860 

1465 

11 Dec... 

5 

741 B. 

1340 

27 June... 

3 

801 B. 

1398 

13 Sept... 

6 

861 B. 

1456 

29 Nov... 

2 

742 

1341 

17 June... 

1 

802 

1399 

3 Sept... 

4 

862 

1457 

19 Nov... 

7 

743 

1342 

6 June... 

5 

803 

1400 

22 Aug... 

1 

863 

1458 

8 Nov... 

4 

744 B. 

1343 

24 May... 

2 

804 B. 

1401 

11 Aug... 

5 

864 B. 

1459 

28 Oct.... 

1 

745 

1344 

15 May... 

7 

805 

1402 

1 Aug... 

3 

865 

1460 

17 Oct.... 

6 

746 B. 

1345 

4 May... 

4 

.806 B. 

1403 

21 July... 

7 

866 B. 

1461 

6 Oct. ... 

3 

747 

1346 

24 April.. 

2 

807 

1404 

10 July... 

5 

867 

1462 

26 Sept... 

1 

748 

1347 

13 April.. 

6 

808 

1405 

29 June... 

2 

868 

1463 

15 Sept... 

5 

749 B. 

1348 

1 April.. 

3 

809 B. 

1406 

18 June... 

6 

869 B. 

1464 

3 Sept... 

2 

750 

1349 

22 March 

1 

810 

1407 

8 June... 

4 

870 

1465 

24 Aug... 

7 

751 

1350 

11 March 

5 

811 

1408 

27 May... 

1 

871 

1466 

13 Aug... 

4 

752 B. 

1351 

28 Feb... 

2 

812 B. 

1409 

16 May... 

5 

872 B. 

1467 

2 Aug... 

1 

753 

1352 

18 Feb... 

7 

813 

1410 

6 May... 

3 

873 

1468 

22 July... 

6 

754 

1353 

6 Feb ... 

4 

814 

! 1411 

25 April.. 

7 

874 

1469 

11 July... 

3 

755 B. 

1354 

26 Jan. . . . 

1 

815 B. 

1412 

13 April.. 

4 

875 B. 

1470 

30 June... 

7 

766 

1355 

16 Jan.... 

6 

816 

1413 

3 April.. 

2 

876 

1471 

20 June... 

5 

757 B. 

1356 

5 Jan.... 

3 

817 B. 

1414 

23 March 

6 

877 B. 

1472 

8 June... 

2 

758 

1356 

25 Dec . . . 

1 

818 

1415 

13 March 


878 

1473 

29 May... 

7 

759 

1357 

14 Dec ... 

5 

819 

1416 

1 March 

1 1 

879 

1474 

18 May... 

4 

760 B. 

1358 

3 Dec ... 

2 

820 B. 

1417 

18 Feb.... 

5 

880 B. 

1475 

„ 7 Majr 

1 

761 

1359 

23 Nov... 

7 

821 

1418 

8 Feb.... 

3 

881 

1476 

26 April.. 

6 

762 

1360 

11 Nov... 

4 

822 

1419 

28 Jan.... 

7 

882 

1477 

15 April.. 

3 

763 B. 

1361 

31 Oct.... 

1 

823 B. 

1420 

17 Jan.... 

4 

883 B. 

1478 

4 April.. 

7 

764 

1362 

21 Oct.... 

6 

824 

1421 

6 Jan.... 

2 

884 

1479 

25 March 

5 

765 

1363 

10 Oct.... 

3 

825 

1421 

26 Doc.... 

6 

885 

1480 

13 March 

2 
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THE HIJE A. JULIAN. AND GREGORIAN CALENDARS. 


1066 B. 1 

1067 1 

1068 B. 1 

1069 1 

1070 1 

1071 B. ] 

1072 ] 

1073 ] 

1074 B. ] 

1075 ] 

1076 B. ] 

1077 1 

1078 1 

1079 B. ] 

1080 1 
1081 ; 

1082 B. 1 

1083 ] 

1084 

1085 B. 

1086 

1087 B. 

1088 

1089 

1090 B. 

1091 

1092 

1093 B. 

1094 

1095 

1096 B. 

1097 

1098 B. 

1099 

1100 

1101 B. 

1102 
1103 
1104B. 

1105 

1106 B. 

1107 

1108 

1109 B. 

1110 
1111 

1112 B. 

1113 

1114 

1115 B. 

1116 

1117 B. 

1118 

1119 

1120 B. 

1121 
1122 

1123 B. 

1124 
1126 


21 Oct.... 1 

10 Oct.... 6 

29 Sept... 3 
19 Sept... 1 

8 Sept... 5 

27 Aug... 2 

17 Aug... 7 
6 Aug... 4 

26 July... 1 

15 July... & 

4 July... 3 
24 June.. 1 
13 June.. 5 

1 June. . 2 

22 May... 7 

11 May... 4 

30 April. . 1 
19 April. . 6 

8 April. . 3 

28 March 7 

1 8 March 5 

6 March 2 

24 Feb ... 7 

13 Feb ... 4 

2 Feb ... 1 

23 Jan.... 6 

11 Jan.... 3 

31 Dec.... 7 
21 Dec.... 5 
10 Dec.... 2 
28 Nov... 6 

18 Nov... 4 

7 Nov... 1 
28 Oct.... 6 

16 Oct.... 3 

5 Oct.... 7 

25 Sept... 5 

14 Sept... 2 
2 Sept. , . 6 

23 Aug... 4 

12 Aug... 1 
2 Aug... 6 

21 July... 3 
10 July... 7 
30 June.. 5 

19 June.. 2 

7 Juno .. 6 
28 May... 4 

17 May... 1 

6 May... 5 
25 April. . 3 
14 April. . 7 

4 April. . 5 
' 24 March 2 
1 12 March 6 
l 2 March 4 
> 19 Feb... 1 

8 Feb... 5 
\ 29 Jan.... 3 
\ 17 Jan.... 7 


1126 B. 1 

1127 1 
1128B. 1 

1129 1 

1130 1 

1131 B. 1 

1132 1 

1133 1 

1134 B. 1 

1135 1 

1136 B. 1 

1137 1 

1138 1 

1139 B. 1 

1140 1 

1141 ] 
1142 B. ] 

1143 ] 

1144 ] 
1145 B. ] 

1146 ] 

1147 B. 1 

1148 
114b 

1150 B. 

1151 

1152 

1153 B. 

1154 

1155 

1156 B. 

1157 

1158 B. 

1159 

1160 

1161 B. 

1162 

1163 

1164 B. 

1165 

1166 B. 

1167 

1168 

1169 B. 

1170 

1171 

1172 B. 

1173 

1174 

1175 B. 

1176 

1177 B. 

1178 

1179 

1180 B. 

1181 
1182 
1183B. 

1184 

1185 


6 Jan.... 4 
27 Dec.... 2 
16 Dec.... 6 

5 Dec..., 4 

24 Nov... 1 
13 Nov... 5 

3 Nov... 3 

22 Oct.... 7 
11 Oct.... 4 

I Oct.... 2 
20 Sept... 6 

9 Sept... 4 
29 Aug... 1 
18 Aug... 5 
8 Aug... 3 
27 July... 1 7 
16 July... 4 

6 July... 1 2 

25 June. .' 6 
13 June. J 3 

3 Juno .1 1 

23 May... 5 
13 May..J 3 

1 May.. J 7 
20 April..! 4 

i 10 April .| 2 
1 30 March 6 
i 18 March 3 

8 March 1 
! 25 Feb.... 5 
! 14 Feb.... 2 

4 Feb.... 7 
i 23 Jan.... 4 
i 13 Jan. ... 2 

2 Jan. ... 6 
22 Dec.... 3 

II Dec.... 1 
» 30 Nov... 5 
i 19 Nov... 2 

9 Nov... 7 

! 8 Nov.n.s 4 

1 29 Oct. ... 2 
: 18 Oct.... 6 
I 7 Oct.... 3 
i 26 Sept... 1 
' 15 Sept... 5 
I 4 Sept... 2 
) 25 Aug... 7 
) 13 Aug... 4 
L 2 Aug... 1 
! 23 July... 6 
\ 12 July... 3 
t 1 July... 1 
J 20 J une . , 5 
» 9 June . . 2 

r 30 May... 7 
J 18 May... 4 
) 7 May... 1 

) 27 April. . 6 
L 16 April.. 3 


1186 B. 

1187 

1188 B. 

1189 

1190 
1191 B. 

1192 

1193 

1194 B. 

1195 

1196 B. 

1197 

1198 

1199 B. 

1200 
1201 

1202 B. 

1203 

1204 

1205 B. 

1206 

1207 B. 

1208 
1209 
1210B. 
1211 

1212 I 

1213 B. 

1214 

1215 

1216 B. 

1217 

1218 B. 

1219 

1220 

1221 B. 

1222 

1223 

1224 B. 

1225 

1226 B. 

1227 

1228 

1229 B. 

1230 

1231 

1232 B. 

1233 

1234 

1235 B. 

1236 

1237 B. 

1238 

1239 

1240 B. 

1241 

1242 

1243 B. 

1244 

1245 


1772 4 April. 7 

1773 25 March 5 

1774 14 March 2 

1775 4 March 7 

1776 21 Feb... 4 

1777 9 Feb... 1 

1778 30 Jan.... 6 

1779 19 Jan.... 3 

1780 8 Jan.... 7 

1780 28 Dec.... 5 

1781 17 Dec.... 2 

1782 1 Dec.... 7 

1783 28 Nov... 4 

1784 14 Nov... 1 

1785 4 Nov... 6 

1786 24 Oct.... 3 

1787 13 Oct.... 7 

1788 2 Oct.... 6 

1789 21 Sept... 2 

1790 10 Sept... 6 

1791 31 Aug... 4 

1792 19 Aug... 1 

1793 9 Aug... 6 

1794 29 July... 3 

1795 18 July... 7 

1796 7 July... 5 

1797 26 June.. 2 

1798 15 June.. 6 

1799 6 June.. 4 

1800 25 May... 1 

1801 14 May... 5 

1802 4 May... 3 

1803 23 April.. 7 

1804 12 April.. 5 

1805 1 April. . 2 

1806 21 March 6 

1807 11 March 4 

1808 28 Feb... 1 

1809 16 Feb... 5 

1810 6 Fob... 3 

1811 26 Jan.... 7 

1812 16 Jan.... 5 

1813 4 Jan.... 2 

1813 24 Dec.... 6 

1814 14 Dec.... 4 

1815 3 Dec.... 1 

1816 21 Nov... 5 

1817 11 Nov... 3 

1818 31 Oct.... 7 

1819 20 Oct.... 4 

1820 9 Oct.... 2 

1821 28 Sept... 6 

1822 18 Sept... 4 

1823 7 Sept... 1 

1824 26 Aug... 5 

1825 16 Aug... 3 

1826 5 Aug... 7 

1827 25 July... 4 

1828 14 July... 2 

1829 > 3 July... 6 
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Huar 

TEAR. 

Christian era. 

Hijra 

tear. 

i* 

Christian era. 

Hijra 

Christian era. 

Tear. 

Month. 

Day. 

Tear. 

Month. 

Bay. 

VBA R. 

Tear. 

Month. 

Day. 

1246 B. 

1830 

22 June.. 

3 

! 1271 

1854 

24 Sept... 

1 

1 295 B. 

1878 

5 Jan.... 

7 

1247 1 

1831 

12 June. . 

1 

1272 

1865 

13 Sept... 

5 

1296 

1878 

26 Dec ... 

5 

1248 B. 

1832 

31 May... 

5 

1273 B. 

1856 

1 Sept... 

2 

1297 B. 

1879 

15 Dec ... 

2 

1249 

1833 

21 May... 

3 

1274 

1857 

22 Aug... 

7 

1298 

1880 

4 Dec ... 

7 

1250 

1834 

10 May... 

7 

1275 

1858 

11 Aug... 

4 

1299 

1881 

23 Nov... 

4 

1261 B. 

1835 

29 April. . 

4 

! 1276 B. 

1859 

31 July... 

1 

1300 B. 

1882 

12 Nov... 

1 

1252 

1836 

18 April. . 

2 

1277 

1860 

20 July... 

6 

1301 

1883 

2 Nov... 

6 

1253 | 

1837 

7 April. . 

6 

1278 B. 

1861 

9 July... 

3 

1302 

1884 

21 Oct.... 

3 

1254 B. 

1838 

27 March 

3 

1279 

1862 

29 June . . 

1 

1303 B. 

1885 

W> Oct.... 

7 

1255 

1839 

17 March 

1 

: 1280 

1863 

18 June .. 

5 

1304 

1886 

30 Sept... 

5 

1256 B. 

1840 

5 March 

5 

! 1281 B. 

1864 

6 June .. 

2 

1305 

1887 

19 Sept... 

2 

1257 

1841 

23 Feb... 

3 

1282 

1865 

27 May... 

7 

1306 B. 

1888 

7 Sept... 

6 

1268 

1842 

12 Feb... 

7 

1283 

1866 

1G May... 

4 

1307 

1889 

28 Aug... 

4 

1259 B. 

1843 

1 Feb... 

4 

' 1284 B. 

1867 

5 May... 

1 

1308 B. 

1890 

17 Aug... 

1 

1260 

1844 

22 Jan. .. 

2 

|! 1285 

! 1868 

! 24 April. . 

6 

1309 

1891 

7 Aug... 

6 

1261 

1845 

10 Jan.... 

6 

1286 B. 

i 1869 

13 April.. 

3 

! 1310 

1892 

26 July... 

3 

1262 B. 

1845 

30 Dec ... 

3 

1287 

1870, 3 April.. 

1 : 

; 1311 B. 

1893 

15 July... 

7 

1263 

1846 

20 Dec ... 

l 

1288 

1871 

23 March 

5 

1 1312 

1894 

5 July... 

5 

1264 

1847 

9 Dec ... 

5 

: 1289 B. 

1872 

11 March 

2 

, 1313 

1895 

24 June. . 

2 

1265 B. 

1848 

27 Nov... 

2 

1290 

.1873 

1 March 

7 1 

: 1314 B. 

1896 

12 June.. 

6 

1266 

1849 

17 Nov... 

7 

1291 

,1874 

18 Feb... 

4 ! 

1315 

1897 

2 June. . 

4 

1267 B. 

I860 

6 Nov... 

1 4 

1292 B. 

1875 

7 Feb... 

i i 

1316 B. 

1898 

22 May... 

1 

1268 

1851 

<27 Oct.... 

2 

1293 

1876 

28 Jan.... 

6 

1317 

1899 

12 May... 

6 

1269 

| 1852 

15 Oct.... 

6 

1 1294 

1877 

1G Jan.... 

3 ! 

1318 

1900| 

1 May... 

3 

1270 B. 

1853 

4 Oct.... 

3 

, 


_l 

! 


i 



Note Regarding the Chronological Tables of the IIindu JEras. 

In consequence of the want of width in an octavo page, it has been found necessary 
to break the following table into two parts, instead of exhibiting in one line and view, the 
whole series of the sidereal andTuni-solar neras ; which would have been more convenient for 
reference. In other respects the numbers of the several columns, etc. remain as stated in the 
text. 
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Solar Tsar. 

PART I.— HINDU SIDEREAL TEARS. | 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

H. 

i 

5 

E 

a 

a 

u 

A. D. 

$ 

' © 
t 

i 


1 in 
i | Ifj 

i f Nl 

° a 111 

!|ijt 

Cycles. 

Cycle of 1000 years of 
"Para&urima, begin- 
ning in September. 


Cycle of Grahapari- 
vrithi. 

Cycle of Vrihspati, 
(Bengal account). 

Do. (Tamul account) 

J 

i 

1 

! 

« 

Initial date of all 
three in March 
O.S. 







D. G. 

P. 



■ 



1650 

Tu. 

4751 

157 2 

1057 

Th. 28 

B. (4) 50 

37 

826 

11 

55 

33 

24 

1651 

We. 

4752 

1573 

1058 

Sa. 29 

6 6 

8 

827 

12 

56 

34 

25 

B.1652 

Th. 

4753 

1574 

1069 

Su. 28 

CO) 21 

40 

828 

11 

57 

35 

26 

1653 

Sa. 

4754 

1575 

1060 

Mo. 28 

(1) 37 

11 

829 

11 

58 

36 

27 

1654 

Su. 

4755 

1576 

1061 

Tu. 28 

B. (2) 52 

42 

830 

11 

59 

37 

28 

1655 

Mo. 

4756 

1577 

1062 

Th. 29 

(4) 8 

13 

831 

i5 

60 

38 

29 

B.1656 

Tu. 

4757 

1578 

1063 

Fr. 28 

(6) 23 

45 

832 

u 

61 

39 

30 

1657 

Th. 

4758 

1579 

1064 

Sa. 28 

(6) 39 

16 

833 

n 

62 

40 

31 

1658 

Fr. 

4759 

1580 

1065 

Su. 28 

B. (0) 54 

47 

834 

n 

63 

41 

32 

1659 

Sa. 

4760 

1581 

1066 

Tu. 29 

(2) 10 

18 

835 

12 

64 

42 

33 

B.1660 

Su. 

4761 

1582 

1067 

We. 28 

(3) 25 

50 

836 

li 

65 

43 

34 

1661 

Tu. 

4762 

1583 

1068 

Th. 28 

(4) 41 

21 

837 

n 

66 

44 

35 

1662 

We. 

4763 

1584 

1069 

Fr. 28 

B. (5) 56 

52 

838 

n 

67 

45 

36 

1663 

Th. 

4764 

1585 

1070 

Su. 29 

(0) 12 

23 

839 

12 

68 

46 

37 

B.1664 

Fr. 

4765 

1586 

1071 

Mo. 28 

(1 27 

55 

840 

11 

69 

47 

38 

1665 

Su. 

4766 

1587 

1072 

Tu. 28 

(2) 43 

26 

841 

11 

70 

48 

39 

1666 

Mo. 

4767 

1588 

1073 

We. 28 

B. (3) 58 

57 

842 

11 

71 

49 

40 

1667 

Tu. 

4768 

1589 

1074 

Fr. 29 

(5) 14 

28 

843 

12 

72 

50 

41 

B.1668 

We. 

4769 

1590 

1075 

Sa. 28 

(6) 30 

0 

844 

11 

73 

51 

42 

1669 

Fr. 

4770 

1591 

1076 

Su. 28 

13. 0) 45 

31 

845 

11 

74 

52 

43 

1670 

Sa. 

4771 

1592 

1077 

Tu. 29 

(2) 1 

2 

846 

11 

75 

53 

44 

1671 

Su. 

4772 

1593 

1078 

We. 29 

3) 16 

33 

847 

12 

76 

54 

45 

B.1672 

Mo. 

4773 

1594 

1079 

Th. 28 

(4) 32 

5 

848 

11 

77 

65 

46 

1673 

We. 

4774 

1595 

1080 

Fr. 28 

B. (5 47 

36 

849 

11 

78 

56 

47 

1674 

Th. 

4775 

1596 

1081 

Su. 29 

(0) 3 

7 

850 

11 

79 

57 

48 

1675 

Fr. 

4776 

1597 

1082 

Mo. 29 

(1) 18 

38 

851 

12 

80 

58 

49 

13.1676 

Sa. 

4777 

1598 

1083 

Tu. 28 

(2) 34 

10 

852 

11 

81 

69 

60 

1677 

Mo. 

4778 

1599 

1084 

Wc. 28 

B. (3) 49 

41 

853 

11 

82 

60 

51 

1678 

Tu. 

4779 

1600 

1085 

Fr. 29 

5 5 

12 

854 

12 

83 

1 

52 

1679 

We. 

4780 

1601 

1086 

Sa. 29 

(6 20 

43 

855 

12 

84 

2 

53 

B.1680 

Th. 

4781 

1602 

1087 

Su. 28 

(0) 36 

15 

856 

11 

85 

3 

64 

1681 

Sa. 

4782 

1603 

1088 

Mo 28 

B. (1 51 

46 

857 

11 

86 

4 

55 

1682 

Su. 

4783 

1604 

1089 

We. 29 

(3) 7 

17 

858 

12 

87 

5 

56 

1683 

Mo. 

4784 

1605 

1090 

Th. 29 

(4) 22 

48 

859 

12 

88 

6 

57 

B.1684 

Tu. 

4785 

1606 

1091 

Fr. 28 

(5 38 

20 

860 

11 

89 

7-8 

58 

1685 

Th. 

4786 

1607 

1092 

Sa. 28 

13. 6) 53 

51 

861 

11 

90 

9 

59 

1686 

Fr. 

4787 

1608 

1093 

Mo. 29 

(1) 9 

22 

862 

12 

l 

*10 

60 

1687 

Sa. 

4788 

1609 

1094 

Tu. 29 

(2) 24 

53 

863 

12 

2 

11 

1 

B.1688 

Su. 

4789 

1610 

1095 

Wd. 28 

(3) 40 

25 

864 

11 

3 

12 

2 

1689 

Tu. 

4790 

1611 

1096 

Th. 28 

B. (4) 55 

56 

865 

11 

4 

13 

3 

1690 

We. 

4791 

1612 

1097 

Sa. 29 

(6) 11 

27 

866 

12 

5 

14 

4 

1691 

Th. 

4792 

1613 

1098 

Su. 29 

(0) 26 

58 

867 

12 

6 

15 

6 

B.1692 

Fr. 

4793 

1614 

1099 

Mo. 28 

(1) 42 

30 

868 

11 

7 

16 

6 

1693 

Su. 

4794 

1615 

1100 

Tu. 28 

B. (2) 58 

1 

869 

11 

8 

17 

7 

1694 

Mo. 

4795 

1616 

1101 

Th. 29 

(4) 13 

32 

870 

12 

9 

18 

8 

1695 

Tu. 

4796 

1617 

1102 

Fr. 29 

(5) 29 

3 

871 

12 

10 

19 

9 

B.1696 

We. 

4797 

1618 

1103 

Sa. 28 

B. (6) 44 

35 

872 

11 

11 

20 

10 

1697 

Fr. 

4798 

1619 

1104 

Mo. 29 

(1) 0 

6 

873 

11 

12 

21 

11 

1698 

Sa. 

4799 

1620 

1105 

Tu. .29 . 

. (2) 15 

37 

874 

12 

13 

22 

12 

1699 

l 

Su. 

4800 

1621 

1106 

We. 29 

(3) 31 

8 

875 

12 

14 

23 

13 










Christian Teas. 



Cycle of Yrihspati, , 
(Bengal account). 

Do. (Tamnl account) 
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Soui Yeab. 


PART I.— HINDU SIDEREAL YEARS. 


II. I III. IV. V. VI. 


Years beginning on entrance of 
the Sun into Aries of the Sidereal 
Zodiac. 


IX. X. XI. 





r 

9 


■ 



m [ 



§J|J* 

rj 9 

- 9 

r 9 

iHKfl 

® ; 

1 5 4 



' r 9 

77WTI 


| : jf 

M 


1 : jl 

UJL^Ul 




fill ' 




| ? J- 

m 

J ‘ 

• 1 



i 9 



11% 



• 9 






" 1 9 





£3 


O. P. 

42 42 926 

58 13 927 

13 45 928 

29 16 929 

44 47 930 

0 18 931 

15 50 932 

31 21 933 

46 52 934 

2 23 935 

17 35 936 

33 26 937 

48 57 938 


35 31 941 

51 2 942 

6 33 943 

22 5 944 

37 36 945 

53 7 946 

8 38 947 

24 10 948 

39 41 949 

56 1 ? 950 

10 43 951 

26 15 952 

41 46 953 

57 17 954 

12 48 955 

28 20 956 

43 51 957 

59 22 958 

14 53 959 

30 25 960 

45 56 961 

1 27 962 

16 58 963 

32 30 964 

48 1 965 

3 32 966 

19 3 967 

34 35 968 

50 6 969 

5 37 970 
21 8 971 

36 40 972 

62 11 973 

7 42 974 

23 13 97 6 


30 20 

31 21 

32 22 

33 23 
34-5 24 

36 25 

37 26 

38 27 

39 28 

40 29 










64 43 


(Bengal account.) 
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(This table include* the Burmese limi-solar era, which accords with the Hindu, and the Chinese, which begins one 
moon earlier ) The VilAyntl revenue year of Orissa agrees numerically with the Basil; hut its divisions are solar* 
being the same as column VI. until a.d. 1800, after which it is always one day earlier than the latter. 


in which intercalary 
iths are introduced. 








1 In the current year L T. 4768, the months Ch&itra and Aswina are repeated, and the month Agrahana 
la fohttya or expunged. 


■s in which intercalary 
mths are introduced. 
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PART IL— LUNI-SOLAR YEAR. | 

I. 

XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XYII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

in 

$ 

1 

A. I). 

if 

If 

next before the 
1st Yisakha of 
the Sidereal year. 

si 

J 

§L 

ili 

Character of the year, and 
initial of Adhik or * lound * 
month, in intercalary year. 
(See p. 175.) 

r Date of the last mean 

0 conjunction of 0 and 

E? i , whence the new 

P luni -solar year com- 

m mences. 

1 1 
i| 

.s I 

h 

I 1 

Number of days in the Side- 
real month Chaitra. 

Buddhist Era of India, Cey- 
lon, Ava, Shun, etc. 

Burmese Vulgar Era (used 
also in Arracan, etc.) 

- - » 

8 

*3 

it 

a o 

JJ 

IP 

il* 

Hi 

I 1 !. 

Ill# 

Years in which intercalary 
months are introduced. 

Kaliyug. 


id 

B.1700 

4801 

1757 

1108 

A.C. 

Sa. 9 Mar. 

12 

31 

2243 

1062 

17 

8 Feb. 


1701 

4802 

1768 

1109 

A.Y. 

Fr. 28 Mar. 

30 

30 

2244 

1063 

18 

28 Jan. 


1702 

4803 

1759 

1110 


Tu. 17 Mar. 

19 

30 

2245 

1064 

19 

17 Jan. 

* 

1703 

4804 

1760 

mi 

A.S. 

Sa. 6 Mar. 

8 

31 

2246 

1065 

20 

4 Feb. 


B.1704 

4805 

1761 

1112 


Fr. 24 Mar. 

27 

31 

2247 

1066 

21 

25 Jan. 


1705 

4806 

1762 

1113 


We. 14 Mar. 

16 

30 

2248 

1067 

22 

14 Jan. 

* 

1706 

4807 

1763 

1114 

A.J. 

Su. 3 Mar. 

5 

30 

2249 

1068 

23 

1 Feb. 


1707 

1808 

1764 

1115 


Sa. 22 Mar. 

24 

31 

2250 

1069 

24 

22 Jan. 

* 

B.1708 

4809 

1766 

1116 


Wc. 10 Mar. 

12 

30 

2251 

1070 

25 

9 Feb. 


1709 

4810 

1766 

1117 

A.C. 

Mo. 28 Feb. 

2 

30 

2252 

1071 

26 

29 Jan. 


1710 

4811 

1767 

1118 


Sa. 18 Mar. 

20 

30 

2253 

1072 

27 

18 Jan. 

* 

1711 

4812 

1768 

1119 

A.B. 

Th. 8 Mar. 

10 

31 

2254 

1073 

28 

6 Feb. 


B.1712 

4813 

1769 

1120 


We. 26 Mar. 

28 

30 

2255 

1074 

29 

27 Jan. 


1713 

4814 

1770 

1121 


Su. 15 Mar. 

J7 

30 

2256 

1075 

30 

16 Jan. 

* 

1714 

4815 

1771 

1122 

A.A. 

Th. 4 Mar. 

*6 

30 

2257 

1076 

31 

2 Feb. 


1715 

4816 

1772 

1123 


We. 23 Mar. 

25 

■u 

2258 

1077 

32 

23 Jan. 


B.1716 

4817 

1773 

1124 


Mo. 12 Mar. 

14 

30 

2259 

1078 

33 

13 Jan. 

• 

1717 

4818 

1774 

1125 

A.Y. 

Fr. 1 Mar. 

3 

30 

2260 

1079 

34 

30 Jan. 


1718, 

4819 

1775 

1126 


Th. 20 Mar. 

22 

30 

2261 

1080 

35 

20 Jan. 

* 

1719 

4820 

1776 

1127 


Tu. 10 Mar. 

11 

31 

2262 

1081 

36 

8 Feb. 


B.1720 

4821 

1777 

1128 

A.B. 

Sa. 27 Feb. 

0 

30 

2263 

1082 

37 

28 Jan. 


1721 

4822 

1778 

1129 


Fr. 17 Mur. 

19 

30 

2264 

1083 

38 

17 Jan. ! 

* 

1722 

4823 

1779 

1130 

A.S. 

Tu. 6 Mar. 

8 

30 

2265 

1084 

39 

4 Feb. 1 


1723 

4824 

1780 

1131 


Mo. 25 Mar. 

27 

31 

2266 

1085 

40 

25 Jan. 


B.1724 

4825 

1781 

1132 


Fr. 13 Mar. 

15 

30 

2267 

1086 

41 

15 Jan. 

4 

1725 

4826 

1782 

1133 

A.J. 

We. 3 Mar. 

5 

30 

2268 

1087 

42 

2 Feb. 


1726 

4827 

1783 

1134 


Tu. 22 Mar. 

24 

31 

2269 

1088 

43 

22 Jon. 


1727 

4828 

1784 

1135 


Sa. 11 Mar. 

13 

31 

2270 

1089 

44 

11 Jan. 

3 

B.1728 

4829 

1785 

1136 

A.C. 

We. 28 Feb. 

1 

30 

2271 

1090 

45 

30 Jan. 


1729 

4830 

1786 

1137 


Tu. 18 Mar. 

20 

30 

2272 

1091 

46 

18 Jan. 

7 

1730 

4831 

1787 

1138 

A.S. 

Su. 8 Mar. 

10 

31 

2273 

1092 

47 

6 Feb. 


1731 

4832 

1788 

1139 


Fr. 29 Mar. 

28 

31 

2274 

1093 

48 

27 Jan. . 


B.1732 

4833 

1789 

1140 


We. 16 Mar. 

17 

30 

2276 

1094 

49 

16 Jan. 

5 

1733 

4834 

1790 

1141 

A.A. 

Su. 4 Mar. 

6 

30 

2276 

1095 

60 

3 Feb. 


1734 

4835 

1791 

1142 


Sa. 23 Mar. 

25 

31 

2277 

1096 

61 

23 Jon. 


1735 

4836 

1792 

1143 


We. 12 Mar. 

14 

31 

2278 

ITipyl 

52 

12 Jan. 

♦ 

B.1736 

4837 

1793 

1144 

A.V. 

Mo. 1 Mar. 

3 

30 

2279 

1098 1 

53 

31 Jan. 


1737 

4838 

1794 

1145 


Su. 20 Mar. 

22 

30 

EMu 

10991 

54 

20 Jan. 

* 

1738 

4839 

1795 

1146 

A.B. 

Th. 9 Mar. 

11 

31 

2281 


55 

7 Feb. 


1739 

4840 

1796 

1147 


We. 28 Mar. 

29 

30 

2282 

HriTl 

56 

28 Jan. 


B.1740 

4841 

1797 

1148 


Su. 16 Mar. 

18 

30 

2283 

1102 

57 

17 Jan. 

• 

1741 

4842 

1798 

1149 

A.S. 

Fr. 6 Mar. 

8 

30 

2284 

Eu2j 

58 

4 Feb. 


1742 

4843 

1799 

1150 


Th. 25 Mar. 

27 

31 

2285 

1104 

59 

25 Jan. 


1743 

4844 

1800 

1151 


Mo. 14 Mar. 

15 

30 

2286 

1105 

60 

14 Jan. 

• 

B.1744 

4845 

1801 

1152 

A.J, 

Fr. 2 Mar. 

4 

30 

2287 

1106 

4 1 

2 Feb. 


1745 

4846 

1802 

1153 


Th, 21 Mar, 

23 

30 

2288 

1107 

& 2 

21 Jan. 


1746 

4847 

1803 

1154 


Tu. 11 Mar. 

13 

31 

2289 

1108 


11 Jan. 

3 

1747 

4848 

1804 

1155 

A.C, 

Sa. 28 Feb. 

1 

30 

2290 

1109 

& 4 

30 Jan. 


B.1748 

4849 

1805 

1156 


Fr. 18 Mar. 

20 

30 

2291 

1110 

■a s 

20 Jan. 

7 

1749 

4850 

1806 

1167 

A.S. 

Tu. 7 Mar. 

9 

30 

2292 

ini 

3 e 

| 7 Feb. 



• In the current yew K, Y, 4783, the months Chaitra end Aswina we repeated, and the month Agrahana 
is r«j m at expunged. 


16 
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1 The expunged month in the 4924th year of the Kallyug fell on Agrahayan, otherwise Margasius, and the 
ercalated months were Aswina and CThaitra of the ensuing year. 
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1907 1258 

1908 1259 

1909 1260 

1910 1261 

1911 1262 

1912 1263 

1913 1264 

1914 1265 

1915 1266 

1916 1267 
1917**1268 

1918 1269 

1919 1270 

1920 1271 

1921 1272 

1922 1273 

1923 1274 

1924 1275 

1925 1276 

1926 1277 

1927 1278 

1928 1279 

1929 1280 

1930 1281 

1931 1282 

1932 1283 

1933 1284 

1934 1285 

1935 1286 

1936 1287 

1937 1288 

1938 1289 

1939 1290 

1940 1291 

1941 1292 

1942 1293 

1943 1294 

1944 1295 

1945 1296 

1946 1297 

1947 1298 

1948 1299 

1949 1306 

1950 1801 

1951 1302 

1952 1803 

1953 1304 

1954 1305 

1955 1306 

1956 1807 

1957 1308 


PART II.— LUNI-SOLAR TEAR. 


Ij H f 

ltfl ii *1 is 

!f!fj If jj 1 ‘, 

n:3s || if \\ 

S |fl i-1 

a: Is §-2 

SC PQ 


3 Mar. 2 

1 Apr. 21 
0 Mar. 9 

8 Apr. 28 

9 Mar. 18 
B Mar. 6 
5 Apr. 25 
5 Mar. 14 

5 Mar. 4 

3 Apr. 22 

2 Mar. 11 
0 Apr. 30 
0 Mnr. 19 

0 Mar. 8 

6 Apr. 26 

7 Mar. 16 
6 Mar. 5 

4 Apr. 23 

3 Mar. 12 
3 Mar. 2 

1 Apr. 21 
1 Mar. 9 

8 Apr. 28 
8 Mar. 17 
8 Mar. 7 

6 Apr. 25 

5 Mar. 14 

1 Mar. 3 

2 Apr. 22 

3 Mar. 11 

0 Apr. 30 
[) Mar. 19 
3 Mar. 7 

7 Apr. 26 
7 Mar. 16 
5 Mar. 5 

1 Apr. 23 
l Mar. 12 
3 Mar. 2 
L Mar. 20 
L Mar. 9 
) Apr. 28 
3 Mar. 17 
7 Mar, 6 
5 Apr. 24 
3 Mar. 14 

1 Mar. 3 

2 Apr. 22 
l Mar. 10 

3 Apr. 29 
l Mar. 19 


31 

2393 

1212 

47 

11 Feb. 

31 

2394 

1213 

48 

1 Feb. 

30 

2395 

1214 

49 

19 Feb. 

30 

2396 

1215 

50 

8 Feb. 

31 

2397 

1216 

51 

29 Jan. 

30 

2398 

1217 

52 

16 Feb. 

30 

2399 

1218 

53 

6 Feb. 

30 

2400 

1219 

54 

25 Jan. 

31 

2401 

1220 

55 

13 Feb. 

30 

2402 

1221 

56 

3 Feb. 

30 

2403 

1222 

67 

23 Jan. 

30 

2404 

1223 

58 

10 Feb. 

31 

2405 

1224 

59 

30 Jan. 

30 

2406 

1225 

60 

18 Feb. 

30 

2407 

1226 

0> 1 

7 Fob. 

30 

2408 

1227 

H 2 

27 Jan. 

31 

2409 

1228 

» 3 

14 Fob. 

30 

2410 

1229 

a 4 

4 Feb. 

30 

2411 

1230 

P 6 

24 Jan. 

30 

2412 

1231 

M 6 

11 Feb. 

31 

2413 

1232 

n 7 

1 Feb. 

30 

2414 

1233 

8 

19 Feb. 

30 

2415 

1234 

9 

9 Feb. 

31 

2416 

1235 

10 

28 Jan. 

31 

2417 

1236 

11 

16 Feb. 

30 

2418 

1237 

12 

6 Feb. 

30 

2419 

1238 

13 

26 Jan. 

31 

2420 

1239 

14 

12 Feb. 

31 

2421 

1240 

15 

2 Feb. 


30 2422 

30 2423 

31 2424 
30 2425 
30 2426 

30 2427 

31 2428 
30 2429 
30 2430 

30 2431 

31 2432 
30 2433 
30 2434 

30 2435 

31 2436 
30 2437 
30 2438 
30 2439 
81 8440 
30 2441 

30 2442 

31 2443 


36 

10 Feb. 

37 

1 Feb. 


• The Burmese and the Ceylonese limi-solar years commence on the same day aa the Ilindtit toring derived 
prom the same original authorities. 


which internal* 
are introduced. 
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A special 'work on Muhammadan dates has lately been produced 
by Herr Joh. Yon Gumpach (Madden, 1856), which I hate duly 
examined for the purpose of testing Prinsep’s previously-published 
results. Prinsep’s Tables, it will be seen, are calculated from the 
initial date of the 16th of July, 622, a.d., while Gumpach oommences 
from the 15th of that month. 1 

Prinsep continues to follow the Julian style up to a.d. 1750, while 
Gumpach introduces the Gregorian kalendar from a.d. 1582. 

The tables are,- therefore, uniform in their several correspondents 
from a.h. 1 to a.h. 990== Julian, 1582 (26th or 25th of January, as 
the optional initial day may determine). Thereafter there is a uni- 
form discrepancy of nine days between the two serial calculations, 

1 [The following is M. Gumpach’s statement determining the selection of the 
initial date for his tablos] : — ‘ The common era of the Mahometans, as has already 

been stated, is that of the flight of Mahomet e ^ a ^hght*= 

Hegira). Its origin is by the Mahometans themselves referred to two distinct days; 
not that there is in reality a difference of opinion among them as to the tru^Late, 
but that its epoch is fixed upon two principles, according to the astronomical V the 
civil view of the case. The majority of astronomers make it a Mahometan Thursday, 
= 15 Thamuz 933 a.s., or the moment of sunsot on our Wednesday, the 14th July 
(old style) 622 a.d., so that the 1st of Muharrain of the first year of the Hegira 
would mainly coincide with our Thursday, the 15th July, 622 a.d., according to the 
Julian kalendar. The majority of historical writers, on the contrary, place it a day 
later. All are in the habit of including in their expression of dates the correspond- 
ing day of the week, and thus not only obviate tuo uncertainty, which otherwise 
would attach to such dates, hut, at the same time, afford a ready means of ascertain- 
ing the principle adopted, with regard to the epoch of Ihe era, by each individual 
writer. Whenever the Turks express a date according to their solar kalendar, they 
commonly name the lunar year of the Hegira, including the 1st of March or the 
epoch of the solar year, to which that date belongs. ... As will he seen on reference 
to the tables, the 1st of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira has been made to 
coincide, not with Friday the 16th, but with Thursday the 15th July, 622 a.d. ; or, 
astronomically speaking, the epoch of the Hegira has been referred to the moment of 
sunset, not on Thursday the 15th, but on Wednesday the 14th July, 622 a.d. For 
a twofold reason. In the first place, it is in itself a matter of indifference which of 
the two dates be chosen for tne basis of our tables, inasmuch' as both are in use 
among Mahometan writers ; the week-day, as has already been observed, frequently 
being the only criterion for the true reduction of a given date. In the second place, 
whilst the Thursday is adopted by the far greater majority of Mahometan astro- 
nomors, and thus has usually to be taken in the reduction or astronomical dates ? its 
tabular use, at the same time, is more convenient to the layman, because it simplifies 
the conversion of civil and religious dates, which are mostly based on the Friday as 
the epoch of the Mahometan era. Two Christian dates are assigned to the 1st 
Muharram of the year 990 of the Hegira, namely: *J, 1582, 25th January/ and 
4 G. 1582, 4th February.’ The former is to be taken when, in the year 1582 a.d., 
the given Mahometan date falls previous to the 5th October ; the latter, when it falls 
subsequent to the 14th October. The reason is, that our tables are oomputed accord* 
ing to the Julian kalendar or old style, up to the 4th October, 1582 a.d,, inclusive, 
and according to the Gregorian kalendar or new style, since its introduction in that 
year, when ten days were passed over, and, the 4th* October (corresponding to the 
16th Ramazan 990 a.h.), being a Thursday, the next day, a Friday (corresponding 
to the 17th Ramazan), was accounted, not tne 5th, but the 15th October, 1582, a.d., 
the usual succession of the week-days being preservod.’ 
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consisting of the ten days passed oyer between the Julian and Ore- 
gorian styles, minus the one day initial difference, until a.h. 1112 = 
a.b. 1700, when the apparent difference increases to ten days, 1 the 
days of the week, however, continuing to correspond in their previous 
relative degree; and this divergence necessarily remains until a.h. 
1166=a.d. 1752, when the discrepancies are reconciled, and the Hijra 
year is made by Prinsep, under the new series, to commence on the 
8th of November, being the fourth day of the week ; and by Gumpach, 
on the 7th of November, corresponding with the third day of the week. 

1 * The difference between the Old and the New Style tip to the year 1099 was 
only ten days, after 1700 it was eleven days/ i Chronology of History/ Sir Harris 
Nicholas, p. 35. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 


The purpose of the present division of our Appendix is by no 
means to attempt any improvement, nor even a critical adjustment, 
of the catalogues of princes preserved in the legendary records of the 
Brahmans, but merely to afford a succinct synopsis of the principal 
ancient and modern dynasties of India, and of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, for reference as to names, and, where accessible, as to dates. 

For the early or mythological history of the Hindus, little can be 
done beyond enumerating the mere names, and marking the few 
variations in the lists of Sir Wm. Jones, Wilford, Bentley, Hamilton, 
Wilson, and, latterly, Col. Tod, who have endeavoured, successively, 
to trace the parallelism of the solar and lunar races, and assign to 
them more probable dates than those extravagantly put forth in the 
1 Puranas.' As the regular succession from father to son is given in 
them, it was not a difficult task to apply the ordinary term of human 
generation, derived from the authentic histories of other countries, to 
the adjustment of the Hindu Chronology. Thus Hama in, the solar 
line, who is placed by the Brahmans between the silver and brazen 
ages (867102 b.c.), was brought down by Sir Wm. Jones to b.c. 2029, 
and reconciled with the Hama of Scripture; Pradyota, of the lunar 
race, in whose reign the last Buddha appeared, was brought down to 
b.c. 1029, the assumed epoch of Sakya in Tibet and China; and 
Nanda to 699, etc. In tho case of tho Magadh& Rajas this adjust- 
ment was the more easy, because the length of each dynasty is given 
in reasonable terms from Jarasandha, the contemporary of Yudhisjhira, 
downwards ; and the error might be only in the wrong assumption of 
the initial date, the epoch of the Kali Yuga, which the pandits allotted 
to the year 3101 b.c. After the discovery of the identity of Chandra 
Gupta with Sandracottus, pointed out by Sir Wm. Jones ('As. Res/, 
vol. iv. p. 26), and followed up by Wilford (vol. xv. p. 262), a further 
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reduction of 250 years in the position assigned to him in 8ir William’s 
first list became necessary ; and the diminished rate of generations, 
applied backwards, brought Yudhisthira, and his contemporaries Aijun, 
Krishna, and Jarasandha, within the twelfth or thirteenth century 
before Christ. A most satisfactory confirmation of the modified epochs 
of Uanda, Chandra Gupta, and Asoka has been since derived from the 
chronological tables of the Buddhists in Ava, published in Crawford's 
Embassy, and again in those of the Ceylon princes, made known by 
the Honorable G. Tumour ; their near concurrence with Greek history, 
in the only available point of comparison, reflects back equal confi- 
dence upon the epoch assigned to the founder of their religion (b.c. 
544), in spite of the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, most (though 
not all) of which place Buddha 500 years earlier. It was this that 
misled Sir Wm. Jones in the epoch of Pradyota. 

Thore are some discrepancies in the Burmese tables difficult to bo 
explained, such as the placing of Ajatasatru 80 years prior to Sisunaga, 
and the occurrence of Chandra Gupta still 50 years too Boon : but we 
must refer those who would investigate this, and all other branches of 
the intricate subject of Hindu and Bauddha chronology, to the learned 
authors we have above mentioned, satisfying ourselves here with ex- 
hibiting a comparative table of the gradual changes effected by the 
progress of research in a few of the principal epochs. 


Naraos. 

Faurftnic date. 

Jones. 

WUford, 

Bentley. 

Wilson. | 

Tod. Burmese list. 


B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B. c. 

B. c. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Ikshw&ku and ' 

i 2183102 

5000 

2700 

1528 


2200 

— 

Buddha ) 

Rama 

Yudhisthira ... 

867102 ) 
3102) 

2029 

1360 

| 950 
1576 

1430 } 

1100 

— 

Sumitra and | 

i 2100 

1029 

700 

119 

915 


600 

Pradyota ... ) 

Si?unhga 

1962 

o 

»— 

GO 

600 

— 

777 

600 

472 

Nanda 

1600 

699 

— 

— 

415 

— 

404 

Chandragupta .. 

1502 

600 

350 

— 

815 

320 

392 

A?oka 

1470 

640 

— 

— 

250 

— 

330 

Balm 

908 

149 

— 

— 

21 

10 

— - 

Chandrabija the \ 

last of Ma- 

} b.c. 452 

300 

A.D. — 

— 

428 A.D. 546 A.D. 


gadhh Rfijks 1 


The aid of astronomy has been* successfully called in to fix such 
epochs as afforded the requisite data ; thus the situation of the equi- 
noctial colure in the time of the astronomer Parasara, who flourished 
under Yudhisthira, is fixed by Davis in 1391 b.c. ; by Sir Wm. Jones, 
Colebrooke, and Bentley, in 1180; which latter closely accords with 
the epoch of the Cycle of Parasurama, used in the Dakhan, and ap- 
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parently unknown to these authors, b.c. 1176. Bentley, on another 
occasion, alters this date to 575 b.c. ! he also places R&ma in #50 b.c.; 
but there is great uncertainty and incongruity in many of his determi- 
nations of the dates of native princes and of books, from the prejudices 
he exhibits, although he is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious 
mode of calculating the period at which the various improvements in 
astronomy were introduced, and the 1 Siddhantas * written or revised, 
by the time when the positions of the planets, as assigned by their 
tables, accorded best with the more accurate results of European as- 
tronomy. From the minimum errors, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes (first applied to such a purpose by Sir Isaac Newton), we have 


the following epochs substantially ascertained : — 

B.C. 

Invention of the Nakshatras or Hindi! Lunar mansions 1425 B. 

The Mahkbhkrat war, according to Wilford v , 1367 

The Solar Zodiac formed by Parksara (under Yudhisthira) 1180 

Era of Parasurama commences (see page 158) 7th August 1176 

• A Lunar Cycle invented, and precession discovered (Rkma ?) 946 B. 

Four Yugas, founded on Jupiter’s motions 215 ? B. 

AD. 

Seven Manwantaras, founded on Saturn’s revolutions 31 ? B. 

The ‘Rkmkyana,’ written by Yalmiki 291 ? B. 

Varkha Miliira, flourished, according to Telugu astronomers (also accord- 
ing to Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, etc., from precession of the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables of the 4 Brahmk Siddhknta,’ fixation of the sidereal Zodiac, and 

new system of Chronology, with extravagant antiquity, compiled) 538 B. 

The 4 Mahkbhkrat,’ written from Krishna’s janampatra 600 ? B. 

The Javanese translation of ditto, according to Raffles, in 1079 

Vishnu Purkna, whence genealogies of Andhra kings, 4955 k.y., or 954 W. 

Origin of the Kala Chakra, or J ovian Cycle (see prec. sect. p. 169) 965 

Tables of the 4 Surya Siddhknta,’ by Varkha Mihira 1068-91 B. 

The 4 Variha Sanhita,’ supposed by the same author, gives its own date... 1049 

The ‘Lilkvati’ of Bhkskar Acbkrya bears its own date 1088 1 

The 4 Bhksvatis’ of Satananda, pupil of Varkha, Saka 1021 1109 

The 4 Bhkgavat,’ supposed by Colebrooke to be written by a grammarian in 1200 

The 4 Arya Siddhknta,’ compiled by Arya Bhatta 1322 

Gangadhar’s Comment on Bhkskar Achkrya 1420 

The Works of Kesava 1440 

The 1 Grahk Lkghava,’ by Gonesh, his son...'.... 1520 


Mr. Bentley would rob the seven last of a few centuries upon very 
insufficient grounds; he also ventures to place the authorship of the 
‘lldmayana 9 in a.d. 291, and that of the ‘ Mahabharata ’ in a.d. 600, 
on for too slender astronomical data : but his mania for modernizing 

1 [This should be 1150. Bhhskar’s own date being 1072 Saka = a.d. 1160. Cole- 
brooke’s 4 Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindds.’ Introduction ii. H. H. W.} 
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renders his testimony of the advanced knowledge of the Hindus in 
astronomy, at so remote a period as the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the more valuable ; and we can have little hesitation in giving credit 
to the lines of princes assigned to this space, and even to further 
antiquity, although their history has been mixed up with inoredible 
mythos, and a falsified chronology. The more moderate and rational 
dates preserved by the Bauddha priests would lead to a supposition 
that the Br&hmans had purposely antiquated theirs, to confound their 
rivals in the contest for ascendancy over the minds of princes and 
people. That they should have suspended their histories with Sumitra 
of the solar, and Chandrabija of the lunar line, in the fifth century, 
might be naturally accounted for by the predominance of the Budd- 
hists at that period, or more probably by the destruction of the Hindu 
monarchies by the incursions of the Huns and Tartars. The 1 Puranas/ 
or at least the prophetical supplements describing their genealogies, 
must have been compiled long afterwards, and the relative dates then 
falsified. But the principal blame in the business Beems to fall upon 
the astronomers, who are accused of throwing back the commencement 
of their era : for, taking the data of the Pauranic tables, and allowing, 
with them, 1015 years from Yudhisthira to Nanda; and from the 
latter prince to Puloman 836 years (which name is identified with 
Poulomicn of the Chinese by Wilford, and placed in the year a.d. 648), 
the highest estimate of the 'Bhagavat* gives 1857 b.c. for the epoch 
of the ‘Kali Yuga/ instead of the 3101 assigned in the astronomical 
works ; while in the * Brahmanda Purana ’ it is brought down to b.c. 
1775 ; and in the ‘ Vayu Purana ’ to b.c. 1729. The Jains, it is said, 
adopt the still more modem epoch of 1078 b.c. ; and if Anjana of 
Crawfurd’s Burmese chronology, founder of the sacred epoch, be 
Arjuna, this contemporary of Yudhisthira is placed by the Bauddhas 
so late as 691 b.c. ! 

The Jains are generally also the most trustworthy authorities for the 
Middle Ages. To them it is asserted that Abu’l Fazl is indebted for 
the series of Bengal, Malwa, and other princes, published in the 
1 Ayfn Akbari ’ with every appearance of accurate detail. The * Raja 
Taringini ’ of Kashmir also, the only Indian history of any antiquity, 
begins with Buddhist theogony. * The Raj&vali collection of genealo- 
gies is quite modern, having been compiled by Siwai Jaya Sinh, of 
Ambir, in 1650. Neither that nor the native bards and chroniclers, 
whence the valuable data for the more modern history of Hindustan 
were furnished to Col. Tod for his* ‘ Annals of Rajasthan, * are to be 
trusted when they trace the ancestry of their princes back, and strive 
to connect them with the later heroes of the * Puranas’ ; nor even to 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, in which we find hardly any 
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of their names confirmed either by grants, coins, or by the historians 
of neighbouring countries. 

More authentic in every respect are the copper-plate grants, dug 
up in many parts of India, and the Sanscrit inscriptions on columns 
and temples, of which many have been deciphered and published, 
although the subject is by no means yet exhausted. 1 Owing to a 
fortunate pride of ancestry, most of these records of kingly grants 
recite a long train of antecedent Bajas, which serve to confirm or to 
supply vacuities in* the more scanty written records. Of the value of 
these to history we cannot adduce a better instance than the confir- 
mation of the Bhupala dynasty of the B&jas of Gaur, as given by 
Abu’l-Fazl in the occurrence of the names of Devapala, Dhermapdla, 
Bajapala, etc., on the several monuments at Monghir, Buddal, Dindj- 
pur, Amgdchi, and Sdmath near Benares, where also the date and the 
Bauddha religion of the prince are manifested. It was supposed by 
Sir Charles Wilkins that the two first inscriptions referred to the first 
century of the Samvat era ; but, as shewn by Mr. Colebrooke, as well 
as by actual date at Sarnath, they rise no earlier than the tenth. In- 
deed, the occurrence of inscriptions bearing unequivocal dates, anterior 
to that period, is very rare. Col. Tod adduces one of the fifth century 
(Samvat 597) discovered near Kota. Mr. Wathen has also recently 
produced two of the fourth and sixth centuries, dug up in Gujarat, 
which confirm, or rather correct, the early records of the Saurdshtra 
dynasty. The oldest, however, exist in Ceylon, where they have been 
brought to light by Captain Forbes and the Honorable Mr. Tumour : 
some of these, of which translations are published by the latter author 
in the ‘ Ceylon Almanac ’ for 1 834, are ascribed, on evidence of facts 
mentioned in them, to the year a.d. 262; but they bear no actual 
date. The period most prolific of inscriptions is from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century, when an anxiety seems to have prevailed 
among the priests to possess graven records of grants from the reigning 
or from former sovereigns, in order probably to secure their temples 
and estates from spoliation or resumption in those turbulent times. 
One of Col. Tod’s inscriptions, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
4 Boy. As. Soc. Trans.’, vol i., expressly declares a rival grant to be 
futile, and derived from an unauthorized source. 

The value of inscriptions, as elucidations of history, cannot better 
be exemplified than by the circumstance of the Burmese inscription in 
the lj£li character found at Gaya on the visit of the envoys from Ava 
in 1827, of which sc translation was printed in the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, vol. iii. p. 214. It records the frequent destructions and 

1 [These remarks were published in 1835 a.d.] 
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attempts to repair the Buddhist temple there, and the successful com- 
pletion of it in the Sakaraj year 667, a.j>. 1306. 1 2 Now Col. Tod’s 
Rajput annals of Mdwar make particular mention of expeditions to 
recover Gaya from the infidels in 1200-50, which might not but for 
this record have been capable of explanation. 

Where dates are not given in inscriptions, the style of the N&garf 
character will frequently serve to determine their antiquity. The 
cave temples of the west of India exhibit the most ancient form ; the 
Gujar&t type, above alluded to, of * the fourth century, has a part con- 
nection with them, and part with an inscription at Gaya, and another 
on the Allahabad Ldt ; these again are linked by intervening grada- 
tions to the Tibetan alphabet, of which we know from 1 Tibetan authors 
the existing Nagari of Magadha was taken as the basis in the seventh 
century. We shall soon be able to furnish a tolerably accurate palaeo- 
graphical series of the Devanagari, but can here only allude to the 
subject. In the tenth and eleventh centuries it iftdergoes the modifi- 
cation observable on the Gaur, Samath, and Shekawati inscriptions, 
resembling very nearly the Bengali type, of which it is doubtless the 
parent. The modem Nagari is found on monuments of the thirteenth 
century, when the irruption of the Moghals prevented any further 
change. There is also a still earlier character on the Dihlf, Allah&b&d, 
and Tirhut Lats, which remains yet undeciphered; strong reasons 
have been advanced for its alliance to the Sanscrit group, if it contain 
not indeed the original symbols of that language. (See * Jour. As. 
Soc.’, vols. iii. iv.) 

In all other countries, coins and medals have been esteemed the 
most legitimate archives and proofs of their ancient history. In 
India, little recourse to such evidence has hitherto been available. 
The few Hindu coins discovered have been neglected or deemed 
illegible. The subject is, however, now attracting more attention 
from the recent discovery of Bactrian and Indo-Scythic coins in great 
abundance in the Punjab, bearing names hitherto quite unknown, in 
Greek, and on the reverse side in a form of Pehlvi character. The 
series is continued down to, and passes insensibly into, the purely 
Hindu coins of Kanauj, and some are in our possession, with Greek 
and Sanscrit on the same field. This very circumstance tends to bear 
out Col. Tod’s supposition of the Kanauj princes having an Indo- 
Scythic origin. Yavan-asva, their progenitor, may indeod be 'the 
Greek Azo,’ of whose coins we have so plentiful a supply. 3 m The 
Sanscrit characters on the Kanauj coins are of the earlier type, be- 

1 Col. Burney reads the date, which is rather indistinct, 467, or a.d. 1106; but 
the above evidence tends to confirm the original reading. 

2 See vol. i, p. 190. 
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longing to the fourth or fifth century : they will soon, it is hoped, 
be read, and put us in possession of several new names. 

Other coins, in a still more ancient character, and nearly resembling 
the undeciphered letters of the Lats or the cave-sculptures, 1 are dug 
up in the Dihlf district : they are found in company with Buddhist 
relics, and will, hereafter, doubtless? lead to historical information. 

A third series of coins, with devices of a Brahman! bull, and a 
horseman, bears the Gaur Kdgar! of the tenth century; on this 
several names have been made out, Bhfmadeva, etc. ; and on some the 
Persian titles of the first Musalman conquerors are impressed. 

A fourth series, with a sitting female figure, is in the modem 
Ndgari, and is*probably the latest of the Kanauj coins. The early 
Muhammadan coins of Sabaktagm, Mahmud, etc., frequently have a 
partial admixture of Mgarf, which will aid in locating the rest ; for 
while this provoking dearth exists with regard to Hindu coins, we find 
coins with legible limes and Hijra dates for the whole ‘line of their 
Muhammadan conquerors, whose history is amply preserved without 
their aid. 

One confirmation of a historical fact from numismatic aid has been 
remarked in the discovery of the name of Vasa Deva or Bas Deo on a 
Sassauian coin. Ferishta states, that Bas Deo, of Kanauj, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Bahrdm of Persia, a.d. 330 : — the coin marks 
exactly such an alliance; but the Hindu chronicles admit no such 
name until, much later, one occurs in the Malwa catalogue of Abu’l- 
Fazl. 

In the dynasties of Nepdl and Assam, (at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century), we have been wholly guided by coins in our 
possession ; and it might be possible, by persevering search, to obtain 
from the same source the names of many Bdjas antecedent to this 
period, which are now doubtful or wholly unknown. 

From the time of the subversion of the Moghal empire in the 
middle of the last century, the historical train of their coins ceases to 
be available ; all the native states having, in imitation of the English, 
Btruck their money in the name of a nominal sovereign of Dihli, with 
no regard to dates, or even to the existence of the monarch ; and up to 
the present time, we have had the names of Muhammad Shah, Alamgir 
II., and Shah ’Alam, issuing simultaneously from the native and the 
Company’s Mint, while a second Akbar sways the pageant sceptre of 
the seven climes. 

It must be confessed that a large field still remains open, for the 
re-investigation of the middle ages of Hindu history, in judicious 


i See * Jour. As. Soo. Bong.’, vol. iii. p. 495. 
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hands ; for independently of the new materials now before us in the 
numerous coins lately discovered, and in many new inscriptions, we 
have the aid of the foreign histories of Ceylon, Ava, Tibet, and China ; 
we have access to the native volumes before only consulted through 
interested pandits; and we have Col. Tod’s ample traditions and real 
archives of the principal portion of 4he Indian continent, the seat of all 
its important history. To say nothing of the minute and circumstan- 
tial numismatic histories of Greece and Rome, it is principally to coins 
that we owe the history of the Arsacidao of Persia, through Vaillant’s in- 
vestigation. The Sassanian dynasty has also been illustrated from simi- 
lar materials by fVcehn and De Sacy. Marsden has extended the same 
principle to the Muhammadan princes of Persia and Indfta, and to some 
few Hindu states, in his ‘Numismata Orientalia ; ’ and its application 
may be still further urged in the latter line with the greater success, 
in proportion to the greater dearth of other material for history, as is 
exemplified in the coins of the Bactrian provinces* The first thing to 
be done will- be to expunge and lose sight of the learned but entangled 
accounts of Colonel Wilford and others, which, while they have con- 
fused, have frightened critics at the perplexity of the subject. The 
three Yikram&dityas, and three Raja Bhojas, invented to reconcile dis- 
crepancies in dates, will perhaps be found as little needed as the multi- 
plication of Buddhas, the two principal of which are now seen by the 
identity of their biography to be the same personage. 

Of the confirmation of the testimony of inscriptions by that of coins, 
we have remarkable instances in the Chandragupta and Samudragupta 
of Kanauj, names first discovered on the Allahabad pillar, and now 
fully made out, along with several others of the same dynasty, on the 
gold coins found in the ruins of that ancient town. In no other record 
have we any mention of these sovereigns, 1 who must have been several 
centuries anterior to Chandra Deva, the founder of the last reigning 
dynasty, which was overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

The native dates of events, as has been already stated, are most 
vague and uncertain: still there are instances in which they have 
undergone further perplexity from their European commentators. 

The looseness with which the chronology of the Pauranio genealo- 
gies has been investigated, is pointed out in Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
the * Yishnu Purana,’ the authority whence Sir Wm. Jones’ list was fur- 
nished by his pandit (* Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. i. p. 437). By some 
mistake he gave 345 ycarB to the Kanwa dynasty of four Rajas, and in 
this he was blindly followed by Wilford and Bentley, both professing 
to consult the original. Now all the manuscripts examined by Mr. 


1 [See vol. i. p. 235.] 
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Wilson give only 45 years. Indeed, when the epoch of Chandragup|a 
is adjusted, the periods given in this ' Purdna’ from Parfkshit (b.c. 1400) 
down to the termination of the list in a.d. 436, are quite rational. 

A more glaring instance of error, sanctioned, nay almost perpetu- 
ated, by the extent to which it has been spread, has originated in 
blindly following the authority of the pioneers of our Sanskrit re- 
searches ; and it is strange that it has never been detected, that we are 
aware of, up to the present day. We allude to the mode of converting 
the Samvat of Vikram4ditya into the Christian era, by subtracting 56 
instead of 57, thereby inducing a constant error of one year in all dates 
of chronicles, deeds, and inscriptions so read. We %ave taken some 
trouble to trace the origin of this mistake from curiosity, and it shows 
how subject we are to rest upon the assertions of others without duly 
scrutinizing the data on which they may be grounded. 

Yikramaditya died in the Kali Yuga year 3044, according to Wil- 
ford, whose essaysPin the ninth and tenth volumes of the 'Asiatic 
Researches’ contain the fullest information on the history of the three 
supposed princes of this name, and of their common rival Salivahana. 
The first Samvat, therefore, concurs with the year 3045 x. y. ; and to 
convert the latter into the former, 3044 must be uniformly deducted. 
This calculation agrees with Warren’s ' Kala Sankalita/ (see p. 157, 
and Table), also with Abu’l-Fazl’s statement, that ‘ in the fortieth 
year of Akbar’s reign (a.h. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 1594, and 
ending 25th Kov. 1595, a.d.) there had elapsed 4696 years of the ftra 
of Yudhisthira (Kali Yuga)/ making its commencement, 3101, b.c. 

Also 1652 years of the era of Yikramaditya (1652-1595 — 57, b.c.) 
and 1517 years of the era of Salivdhana (1595-1517 = 78, a.d.). 

The Bengali Almanacs, published at NadijA, give precisely the 
same agreement. 1 The Almanac of the Sadar Dewanf, and the state- 
ments at tho head of all the regulations of Government, coincide there- 
with: thus, the Samvat year 1877 began on the 15th March, 1820 = 
57 years difference. If further evidence is required of the knowledge 
of the true era in possession of English authors, we have in Buchanan’s 
* Mysore/ vol. iii., p. 112: — '3786 years of the Kali Yuga had now 
elapsed, of which the particulars are, 3044 years of Yudhisthira, 

135 years of Yikrama, 

607 years of Salivahana, 

3786 k.y., or a.d. 685.’ 

1 One Bengali Almanac, however, printed in Calcutta, which was brought to us 
for comparison, had both the Samvat and S&ka era one year in defect ; the Bengali 
San being the only era now used in Bengal, little care is taken in regard to the rest. 
The Kali Yuga, the foundation of all, was, however, correct. 
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Here the interval between 3044, whence the Ramvat commenced, to 
the S&ka, is 135, or 57+58 years; (or 135—685 — 607 = 57). 

Again, Dr. Hunter, in his account of the astronomical labours of 
Baja Jai Sinh, dates them in * 1750 Samvat, or 1693 a.d./ making the 
interval 57 years. 

Sir William Jones, residing in Calcutta, where the Samvat is not 
used, in his speculations on Hindu chronology, only alluded to the 
Kali Yuga. Davis, in his account of the native method of eclipse 
calculations, used the Saka only; but he frequently alluded to the 
Kali Yuga, the first year of which he correctly placed in 3101 b,c. 

Whence therftan the now common, nay, almost universal, applica- 
tion of the subtrahend 56 have proceeded? Simply from Wilford’s 
having placed the Kali Yuga epoch in 3100, instead of 3101 b.c., in 
his essay expressly written to settle the eras of Yikramaditya awl 
Salivahana, to which too much confidence has been given by subse- 
quent writers. Having everywhere assumed this erroneous datum, it 
followed that the Samvat epoch, which he rightly placed 3044 after 
Yudhisthira, would concur with 3100 — 3044 = 56 b.c . 1 2 * But whence 
did he get his erroneous epoch of the Kali Yuga? This also we may 
conjecture, having already seen him convicted, on another count, of 
blindly adopting Sir W. Jones’ data. Sir William, in his 4 Essay on 
Hindu Chronology’ (‘As. Res.’ vol. ii., p. 126), says, ‘4888 years of 
the Kali Yuga are passed up to the present time ; ’ and his table of 
comparative epochs is calculated from 1788, a.d., leaving an obvious 
difference of 4888 — 1788 = 3100, b.c., which Wilford seems to have 
adopted. Had he, however, looked to the heading of the article, he 
would have found the date ‘January, 1788,’ consequently the Kali 
Yuga year commencing in April, 1787, had not yet expired : the true 
difference therefore was 4888 — 1787 = 3101, or more exactly 3100£ 
years; or, for the Samvat, 56f, in the nearest round terms 57.* 
(Seep. 157.) 

Wilford is not the only author who was thus led to adopt the 
wrong equation. Colebrooke and Wilson always use 56. Jervis’s 
Chronological Tables have the same intercal ; and Colonel Tod omploys 
it throughout his voluminous chronicles of the Rajputs, thereby throw- 
ing all his events forward one year, excepting such as fall in the 

1 In a previous part of the very same volume, p. 47, Wilford had used 57. In 
some places he makes the epoch of the Kali Yuga 3001 instead of 3101, 

2 There is another advantage in adhering to the difference 67 in general terms 
rather than the now correcter number, 56}, namely, that before the year 1752 it was 

customary, in England and most parts of Europe, to commence the year in the month 
of March, or on the Easter moon ; so that for all dates anterior to that period the 

European year may be accounted to have agreed with the Hindu luni-solar reckoning 
precisely. 
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months Pausha, Magha, Phalgun, and half of Chaitra, subsequent ' to 
a.d. 1752. He himself notices here and there a discrepancy of bne 
year with the Mussalman historians, which is generally attributable to 
this cause alone. 

Captain Pell always uses the correct formula, having had access to 
native almanacs or to pandits. Mr. Stirling, in his ‘ Account of 
Orissa/ has the right epoch of the Kali Yuga ; but he applies a wrong 
equation (+ 77) to the Saka era of his Orissa rajas. It is possible 
that this may be the mode of reckonifig in that province ; for we find 
the Saka vary a year or two also in Burmah and Java, if these varia- 
tions are not indeed attributable to our English refefbnces; for, as we 
have seen above, they ore by no means infallible ! 

The terra Samvat does not apply exclusively to the era of Vikra- 
maditya. Colebrooke first corrected thiB erroneous supposition in regard 
to the Samvat of the Gaur inscriptions, which probably .commenced 
with the Bhupala dynasty, about 1000 a.p. Colonel Tod has also 
established the fact of a Balabhi Samvat in Gujarat, dating in 318 a.d., 
and a Siva Singha Samvat, in the same country, coinciding with 1113 
a.d. This circumstance must be particularly attended to in examining 
ancient documents. 

Kirkpatrick mentions that Itaghava Devu introduced the Samvat 
era into Nepal; adding, that the Newar era is, however, generally 
used there, its origin being unknown. Now in the list of Nepdl rajas, 
from Hara Sinha Deva, a.d. 1323, back to Itaghava Deva, there are but 
three reigns of extravagant lengths, viz., of 88, 85, and 80 years : if 
these bo cut down to the usual average, the date of Raghava will fall 
about 880, which is the epoch of the Newar era, so that in all proba- 
bility the term Samvat in this case merely applied to the latter era, 
and not to that of Vikranriditya. 

It is frequently the custom in eastern authors to estimate dates 
backwards from the epoch of the writer or compiler. Thus, in the 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, translated in M. Csoma’s ‘Tibetan 
Grammar/ we find, ‘ from the incarnation of Shakya 2647 years/ 
meaning anterior to a.d. 1686. In these cases, and particularly where 
time is estimated in cycles, great caution is necessary in fixing the 
initial date, and it is not improbable that from this source has arisen 
much of the confusion of Hindu chronology; as, for instance, from 
throwing back the origin of the Kala-chakra system, or Jovian cycle 
of sixty years, which is traced (see page 161) to the year a.d. 965, as 
far as regards its introduction into India. Individual inaccuracies are 
hardly to be wondered at where events are chiefly chronicled from 
after-recollection. Thus the bard Chand is 100 years out in one place, 
according to Tod. Amir Kirin’s ‘Biography’ is one year out for a 

17 
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long period, and endless instances of the same inaccuracy might bo 
adduced. The Muhammadans are generally very particular in their 
dates, and so are the Hindus where they inscribe a deed on brass ; — in 
this case they frequently alludo to some eclipse or full moon, the act of 
donation being more pious for its occurrence on a religious festival. 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate the authorities for the different 
catalogues to which we may now proceed, since they will be men- 
tioned under each dynasty : but it may bo as well to premise that 
A. A. against a name or date denotes Aym-i-Akbarf ; F., Ferishta’s 
history; J. f Jones; Wd., Wilford; 2?., Bentley; T. f Tod; 27., Hamil- 
ton ; and W. } Wilson. 

All dates have, for uniformity sake, been expressed in Christian 
years, which can readily be converted into the various native reckon- 
ings by the rules given in page 172. 

As a convenient preface to the mythological catalogues of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties, a tabular sketch of tho Hindu Theogony, with 
a few additional memoranda regarding their sacred works, etc., havo 
been inserted. Eor more ample details on this subject, Moore’s 
‘Hindu Pantheon,’ and Coleman’s ‘Mythology,’ or the standard work 
of Ward on the Hindus, may be consulted ; while, for the Puranic 
genealogies at length, the elaborate tables published by Dr. Hamilton, 
at Edinburgh, in 1819, although inconveniently expanded in dimen- 
sions, will be found the most complete and authentic reference. The 
tables of Sir William Jones, Wilford, and Bentley, in the ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’ have the addition of dates; but, as before remarked, these 
are hardly admissible in the earlier periods of fabulous history. 

In regard to the tables of the Muhammadan sovereigns, it has been 
thought sufficient, as their history is so readily accessible, to insert 
merely their names and titles at length, to facilitate the identification 
of coins, etc., where frequently only a part of the title is visible. To 
connect the line of these intruders into Hindustan, it was also unavoid- 
able to carry back tho list to the Persian, the Arsacidan, Syrian, and 
Bactrian monarchies; for, although properly speaking beyond the 
limits of India, their history is, from the time of Alexander, con- 
tinually mixed up with that of the rich and fruitful country so con- 
stantly the prey to their invasions and plunder. 
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Table XY . — Hindu Theogony. 


1. THE INFINITE ALMIGHTY CREATOR, OF THE VEDAS, BRAHM. 


The Hindi! Trinity, or Trimurti ... 

Their consorts 

Their attributes 

Their attendant vahan, Qr vehicle 

Their symbols 

Their stations 

Their common titles, A IJ M 

Figure under which they are wor- 
shipped 

Analogues in Western Mythology. . . 


BramhA Vishnu. 

( Saraswatf, Lakshmf, 

Sakti, or PadmA, or 
MAyA. Sri. 

Creator. Preserver. 

Hansa, a goose. GAruda, bird. 
Time. Water. 

Meru. The Sun. 

Param&swara. NarAyana. 

( J SAligrAm 

< Mentally. > and 9 

( ; AvatAras. 

Saturn. Jupiter. 


Siva. 

PArvatf, 
BhawAnT, or 
DurgA 
Destroyer. 
Nandi, bull. 
Fire. 

Jupiter. 
MahAdeva. 
The Lingam, 
under hu mil- 
lion epithets. 
Jupiter. 


2. OTHER MEMBERS OF THE HIND<J PANTHEON, AND THEIR SUPPOSED ANALOGUES IN 
WESTERN MYTHOLOGY, ACCORDING TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Sarcswati \ Miucrra > patroness of learn- 

„ / ing, etc. * 

Ganesa Janus, god of wisdom. 

Indra Jupiter, god of firmament. 

Vanina Neptune, god of water. 

rrithivi Cybcle, goddess of earth. 

Viswakarma . . Vulcan, architect of gods. 

K sk™X’ ”} Mars > e od of war - 

KAma Cupid, god of love. 

Surya, or Sol, tho sun. 

Arka Mitkra, the same. 

^f U paTana. n } Pan > the monke 5' e od - 

RAma Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Yama Pluto or Minos. 

Heracula Hercules. 

Aswiculapa ... JEsculapius? (genii). 


Vaitarini 

DurgA 

NAreda 

Krishna 

BhawAnf 

KAli or DiirgA 

Agni 

SwAhA 

Aswini-ku- 

mAra 

Aruna 

Atavideva...... 

Kuvera 

GangA 

VAyu 

Sri 

Anna Puma... 


The river Styx. 

Juno. 

Mercury, music. 
Apollo. 

Venus. 

Proserpine. 

Vulcan, fire. 

Vesta (his wife). 

\ Castor and Pollux. 

Aurora. 

Diana. 

Plutus, god of riches. 
The river Ganges. 
JEolus. 

Ceres. 

Anna Perenna. 


3, THE TEN BRAHMADICA8, CHILDREN OF BRAHMA, OR PRAjXpATIS, LORDS OP 
CREATED BEINGS. 


1 Marichf Morality. 

2 Atri Deceit. 

3 Angirasa Charity. 

4 Pulastya Patience. 

5 Pulaha Pride. 


6 Kritu 

7 Daksha... 

8 Vasishtha 

9 Bhrigu ... 
10 NArada... 


Piety. 

Ingenuity, 

Emulation. 

Humility. 

Reason. 


4. THE SEVEN MENUS OF THE PRESENT CREATION. 


1 Swayambhuva, Adam ? 4006, b. c. 

2 SwArochesha. 

3 Uttama. 

4 TAmasa, Chaos, Thauraaz of Egypt. ? 


5 Raivata. 

6 Chackshusha. 

7 Vaivaswata or Satyavrata, Noah? 

2950, B. c. 
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5. THE SEVEN RfSHIS, SPRUNG DIRECT FROM BRAHMA. 


Kasyapa, Muni. 
Atri, Muni. 
Vasishtha. 
Visvamitra. 


Gautama. 

Jamadagni. 

Bharadwfija. 


6. THE TEN A^AtArAS, OR INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 


Matsya The fish. 

Kurma ...... The tortoise. 

Vfirhha ...... The boar. 

Narasinha . . . The lion. 

Vfimana The dwarf. 

Parasur&ma . Son of Jamadagni. 


Rfirna Of the solar race. 

Krishna... Of the lunar race. 
Buddha ... Of the Buddhists. 
Dharma-bhushana or Kalki-avat&r, 
to appear at the close of the Kali 
Yuga. 


THE ELEVEN RUDRAS, OR FORMS 


1 Aiaikapfida. .gv . 

2 Ahivradhna g “S 

3 Virupfiksha fe 

4 Sure§wara j§ JP Mohana. 

6 Jayanta Bama. 

6 Bahurupa § ~ 

7 Tryambaka Bhawa. 

8 Apar&jita § a Aja. 

9 Savrita Rawati. 

10 Hara a> g Ugra. 

11 Isha g’Sb Bhima. 


RUDRAS ACCORDING TO THE 
HARIVAN&A. 

1 Mrigavyfidha. 

2 Sarwa. 

3 Nirriti. 

4 Aiekap&d. 

5 Aliirvradhna. 

6 Pinfikin. 

7 Aparfijita. 

8 Havana. 

9 Iswara. 

10 Kapfdin. 

1 1 Sthanu. 

12 Bhava. (J.P.) 


8. THE EIGHT VASUS J A KIND OF DF.MI-GOD. 


Dhava. 

Druva. 

Soma, the moon. 
Vishnu. 


5 Anila, or wind. 

6 An ala, or fire. 

7 Prabhrisha. 

8 Prabhava. 


9. THE TEN VISHWAS, A CLASS OF DEITY WORSHIPPED IN FUNERAL OBSEQUIES. 


Vasu. 

Satya. 

Kratu. 

Daksha. 

K&la 


Kfima. 

Dhriti. 

Kuru. 

Pururava. 

Madrava. 


10. THE EIGHT DIKpAlAS, GUARDIANS, AND THE EIGHT DIKPATfS, LORDS, OF THE 

CARDINAL POINTS. 


1 Indra East. 

2 Agni (or Vahni) South-east. 

3 Yama South. 

4 Nairn ta South-west. 

6 Varuna West. 

6 Marut (V ayu, Pavan) . . N orth- west . 

7 Kuvera North. 

8 Iskna (Prithivi) North-east. 


1 Surya . The Sun. 

2 Sukra VenuB. 

3 Mangala Mars. 

4 Rkhu Asc. node. 

5 Sani Saturn. 

6 Chandra The Moon. 

7 Buddha Mercury. 

8 Vrihaspati Jupiter. 



ATTDDHA THEOGONY. 



11. THE TWELVE AD1TYA8 J MONTHLY 
NAMES OR EMBLEMS OF THE SUN. 


Xdityab, according to the 

HARIVANSA# 


1 Varuna. 

2 Sum. 

3 Vcaanga. 

4 Bh&uu. 

5 Indra. 

6 Ravi. 


7 Gabhasti. 

8 Yama. 

9 Swamareta. 

10 Divakara. 

11 Mitra. 

12 Vishnu. 


1 Dhktri. 

2 Amman. 

3 Mitra. 

4 Varuna, 

5 Ansa. 

6 Bhaga. 


7 Indra. 

8 Vis as wan. 

9 Puchan. 

10 Twashtri. 

11 Savitri. 

12 Vishnu, 


12. THE TWENTY-SEVEN NAK8HATRAS, DAUGHTERS OF DAK8HA, OR LUNAR, 
MANSIONS. 


1 Aswini. # 

10 Maghk. 

19 

2 Bharani. 

11 Purva Phklguni. 

20 

3 Kritika. 

12 Uttara Phklguni. 

21 

4 Rohini. 

1 3 Hasta. 

22 

5 Mrigasira. 

14 Chitra. 

23 

6 Ardra. 

15 Swati. 

24 

7 Punarvasu. 

16 Viskkha. 

25 

8 Pushya. 

17 Anuradha. 

26 

9 Aslcsha. 

18 Jaycshtha. 

27 


Mtilh. 

Purva Asarha. 
Uttara Askrha. 
Sravana. 
Dhaneshtha. 
Satabhisha. 

Purva Bhadrapada. 
Uttarp Bhadrapada. 
Revati. 


13. THE NAMES OF BUDDHA. 


Buddha, Skkya-muni or Sibha, Gautama, Tathkgata, Mahk-sramana ; Saudho- 
iani, from his father Sudhodhana ; Arkabandhu, or kinsman of the Sun ; Mayk- 
ievi-suta, or child of Mkyk. 


But, of the Mussalmkns. 

Buddas and Sarmaues, of tho Greeks. 
Mcrcurius May® filius, of Horace. 

Bud or Wud, of the Pagan Arabs. 
Woden, of the Scandinavians. 

Toth, of the Egyptians. 

Fo, Foe, or Fo-hi, and Sa-ka, of tho 
Chinese. 


Pout, of Siam. 
Sommonokodam, of ditto. 
Godama, of Ava. 

Kshaka, of Japan. 

Chakabout, of Tonquin China. 
Cliom-dan-das, j g[ ^ 
Sangs-gyas, ) 


Bauddha System of Theogony. 


Adi-Buddha, the Supreme Being, created by dkyan five divine Buddhas, who are 
quiescent, viz. : — 


1 Vairochana Akshobhya. 

2 Ratna. 

3 Sambhava. 

4 Amitabha. 

5 Amogha Siddha. 


Each of whom 
produced from 
himself his son, 
or Bodhisatwa, 


1 Samanta Bhadra. 

2 Vajra Pani. 

3 Ratna Pani, 

4 Padma Pani. 

5 Viswa Pani. 


The Buddhist Triad, or mystic syllable A U M, is interpreted ; — 

A, the Vija mantra of the male Buddha, the generative power. 

U, ditto of the female Dharma or Adi Prajnf, the type of productive power. 
M, ditto of Sanga, the union of the essences of both. 


The seven human or 

1 Vipasya. 

2 Sikhi. 

3 Viswa Bhu. 

4 Karkut Chand. 


earth-born Buddhas. 

5 Kanaka Muni. 

6 Kasyapa, and 

7 Skkya Sinha. 

Arya Maitri, the future Buddha* 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


14. THB TWENTY-FOUR JIN AS OB TIRTHANKARAB, OF THE JAINB. 


m 

Adin&th or Rishabhanhth 

Ajitan&th 

Sambhunhth 

Abhinandanan&th 

Sumatinbth 

Padmaprabhun&th 

Suparsw&n&th 

Chandraprabba 

Suvidhan&th or Pusbpadanta ... 

Sitalan&th 

Sri Ansanhth 

Vasup&dya 

Yimalaiiatb 

Anantanbtb 

Dbarmanbtb 

Santankth 

Kunthunbth 

Aranhth 

Mallinhth 

Munisuvrata 

Neminkth 

Namin&th 

Parswan&th 

Yardharnkna or Moh&vira Swimi 


Where born. 
Ayodhya. 

S&wanta. 

Ayodhya. 


Kausambhi. 

Benares. 

Chandripur. 

Kakendrapuri. 

Bb ad alp nr. 

Sindh. 

Chnmpapurf. 

Kumpalapuri. 

Ayodhya. 

Ratanpuri. 

Ilastinkpur. 


» 


Mithila. 


Mithila. 

Dwhrika. 

Benares. 

Cbitrakot. 



15. THE SAPTA PWfpAS OR DIVISIONS OP THE ANCIENT WORLD, RULED BY THE 
SONS OF FRIYABRATA, KING OP ANTABVEDA. 


Oldest Division. 

Jambudwipa 

Angadwfpa 

Yamadwfpa 

Yamaladwipa 

Sankbadwfpa 

Kiishadwipa 

Yarkhadwipa 


India. 

Nepal ? 

Assam, Ava ? 

Malaya, 

Africa. 

Assyria. 

Europe. 


Newer Dlvisipn. 


Jambudwipa ... 
Plakshadwipa . 
Sulmalidwfpa . . 
Kusbadwipa ... 
Kuranchauwipa 
fcakadwipa 

PuskaraJwipa . 


India. 

Asia Minor, W. 
Ceylon? W. 

Assyria, Persia, etc. 
Near the Baltic ? W. 
Part of Kusbadwipa, 
Britain? W. 

Part of Kusbadwipa, 
Ireland? W. 


16. THE FOUR VEDAS. 


1 The Rig veda. 3 The Shma veda. 

2 The Yajur veda* 4 The Atharva veda. 


17. THE FOUR UPAVEDA8. 

1 The Ayush Medicine. I 3 The Dhanush Warfare. 

2 The Ghndharra ... Music. i 4 The Sth&patya ... Mechanics, 


18. THE BIX ANGAB, OR BODIEB OF LEARNING. 


1 Siksha 

2 Kalpa 

3 Yyakarana 


Pronunciation. 
Religious acts. 
Grammar. 


4 Khandas . Prosody. 

5 Jy otish ... A stronomy . 

6 Nirukti... Interpretation of Vedas. 



2ti 


paueXnic genealogies. 

4 

19. THE POUR UPANGAS. 


1 Fttr&na History, comprising tho eighteen Punknae, 

2 Nyhya Logic., and the principles of knowledge. 

3 Mimfmsk Religious principles and duties. 

4 D harm a shkstra Law, human ana divine. 


20. THE EIGHTEEN PUrXnAB. 


1 Brahmh-purkna. 

2 Padma, or lotus. 

3 Brahmhnda, egg of. Brahmh. 

4 Agneya, or Agni,iire. 

5 Vaishnava, or visnnu-purhna. 

6 Gkruda, Vishnu's bird. 

7 Brahma- vaivartta, or transformations 

of Krishna (as the supreme). 

8 $aiva, or of $iva. [V ayu replacos it.] 

9 Linga-purhna. 


10 Nfcrada. 

1 1 Skanda. 

12 M&rkanda. 

13 Bhavisliya, prophetic. 

14 Matsya, or the fish. 

16 Varklia, or boar. 

16 Kurma, tortoise. 

17 V&maua, or dwarf. 

18 Sri Bhiigavata, or life of Krishna. 


21. THE BIX PRINCIPAL SECTS OP THE HINDIS. 


1 $aiva Worshippers of i^iva, in his thousand forms. 

2 Vaisnava ... „ Vishnu. 

3 Sauriya * „ Surya, or the Sun. 

4 Ghnapatya... „ Ganesha. 

6 Sacta ,, Bliawkni, or Phrvati. 

6 Bhagavati ... „ Who recognize all five divinities equally. 


PAURiNIC GENEALOGIES. 

Table XYI. — Descendants of Swdyambhuva, the first Mann, King of 
Brahmavarta , and progenitor of mankind (Adam? J.), according to 
the ‘ Bhagavat Pur ana y ’ IT. 


[Professor Wilson (Preface to * Vishnu Pur&na’) reviews in detail 
the date and authenticity of the 1 Bhdgavata Purana ; 1 his conclusions 
on these subjects may be gathered from the following quotation : — • 

« The statement of the text is of itself sufficient to show that, according to the 
received opinion of all the authorities of the priority of the eighteen Purknas to the 
Bhkrata, it is impossible that the * Sri Bhkgavata/ which is subsequent to the Bhkrata, 

should be of the number There does not seem to be any other ground than 

tradition for ascribing it to Vopadeva, the grammarian; but there is no reason to 
call the tradition in question. Vopadeva flourished at the court of Hemkdri, Rkjk 
of Devagiri, Deogur, or Dowlutabad, and must consequently have lived prior to the 
conquest of that principality by the Muhammadans in the 14th century. The date 
of the 12th century, commonly assigned to him, is probably correct, and is that of 
the * Bhkgavata Purkna,' p. 31.’] * 
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BRAHMA. 

SWAYAMBHUVA. 


UttAnapAda, King of Bharat- 
k hun da. 

{From whom descended the Kings 
of Hrahmavarta.) 

Dhruva. 

Vatsara. 

Puspama. 

Vyushta, 

Sarvataias. 

Chaxusna. 

Ulmuka. 

Angga. 

Yena-adharmaraja. 

Prithu. 

Vijitaswa, or Antardhyana, 

Havirdhana. 

Varhishata, or Prachinahvarhi. 

Pracheta, and 9 brothers. 

Daksha Prajapati, 

Among whose numerous progeny were 
10 daughters, married to Dharma. 

13 daughters, married to Kasyapa Muni, 
the son of Martchi (see Solar race), 
progenitors of men, animals, vege- 
tables, etc. 

J)an&, mother of evil genii, comets, etc. 
Biti, mother of the Daityas, or Asuras. 
Aditi, mother of the gods and Suras. 

27 daughters, the Nakshatras, married 
to the Moon. 

1 daughter,, mother of the U Rudras, 
and others of less importance. 


Pbj.yavr.ata, King of Antarveda. 1 
AgnIdhra, King of J ambudwipa. 

(From whom descended the Kings of 
Bharatkhanda.) 

Nfcbhi. 

Rishabha-deva. 2 

Bharata. 

Vridhasena (Sumati, 1 V. P/). 

Devatajit (Indrayumna). 

Dcvadyumna. 

Purmeshthi (Pafttmeshtin). 

Pritiha (Pratih&.ra). 

Pritiharta (Pratihartth). 

Bhuma (Bhava). 

Udgi'tha. 

Prasthra. 

Bibhu (Prithu). 

Prathusena. 

Nakta. 

Gaya. 

Chitraratha (Nara. 3 Succession varies 
considerably in ‘V. P.’ p. 165.) 
Sumrata. 

Marfchi (see Solar race). 

Binduma. 

Madhu. 

Yiravrata. 

Manthu. 

Bhauvana. 

Twashtha. 

Yiraja, and 100 sons, whose names are 
unknown. 


Table XVII . — The Surya-vama, or Solar By no sty y collated from the 
lists of Jones , Wilson y Tod y and Hamilton . 


Mariclii. 

Kasyapa Mnni, married Aditi, Dahsha\s daughter (see Table XVI.), 

Vivaswana, or Surya, the Sun. 

Sradbadeva, or Vaivaswata (the Sun), King of Ayodhya. 

Ik&hwaku, in the Treta Yuga.— b.c. 3500, J. — 2200, T. 

* 

1 Priyavrata was also father of Idhmnjabha, King of FI aksha Dwipa ; Yaeyabahu, 
of Salmala Dwipa ; Hiranyarita, of Kusa Dwipa ; Ghritaprishtha, of Krauncha 
Dwipa; Medhatithi, of Saka Dwipa; and Bitihotra, of Puskara Dwipa; of whom 
the descendants are not traced farther than the first generation. 

2 Ribhabha-deva was also father of the kings of various other nations, viz. : — 
Kusa-warta, of Kusa-warta-des ; Ila-warta, Branmh-warta, Malaya, Ketu, Bhadra- 
sena, Indrasprik, Bidharbha, and Kikata, of desas, or countries, bearing the same 
names ; besides the nine immortal Siddhas, — Kabiyaga, Hari, Antarixa, Prabuddba, 
Pippalayana, Abirhotra, Dranila, Cliumasa, ana Karubhajana; also eighty-one 
BrAnmans, names unknown. 

3 [I do not think it necessary to continue these corrections of mere nominal lists 
of fabulous ages.] 



THE S0LAB DYNASTIES. 


From whom sprung the 

OP AYODHYA (OUDE). 

Vikukshi (did not reign, W.). 

Kukutst'ha, or Puranjaya. 

rS } An-PritW, T. 

Yiswagandhi, Visvagaswa, W. 

Cha “ dra { Bh^rdr^W. 

Yuvanhswa. 

Srkva, Svasava, H 
Vrfhadas'wa. 

Dhundhumara, Kuvalayaswa, W. 
Drid'hks'wa. 

Haryas'wa. 

Nikumbha. 

^ f Varunaswa, T. H. 

Cna tswa f Sankataswa, W. 

Senajit, Prasenajit, W. 

Yuvankswa, H. \V. car. J. 

M&ndh&ta { l^of Sajadwfpa. 
Purukutsa. 

Trasadasyu, car. T. 

Anaranya. 

Prishadaswa, W. 

Haryas'wa, H. W. 

Praruna, Arana, II., Vosumhna, W. 
Trivindhana, Tridhanwa, W. 

Satyavrata, Trhyaruna, \V. 

Suvritha, T., car. J. H. W. 

Tris'anku. 

Hariscbandra, King of India. 

Rohita, Kohitaswa, H. 

Hftrita. 

Champa, Chnnchu, W. 

Sudeva, car . T. W. 

Vijkya (his brother ; Kurm. Pur.) 
Bharuca. 

Vrika. 

Bhhuka, Bahn, W, 

Sagara, had 10,000 sons. 

Asamanjasa, only survivor. 

Ansumkn. 

Duliph, W. T. H., car. J. 

Bhagirat'hu, brought down Ganges river, 
Sruta. 

Nhbh^a. 

Ambansha, T. W. 

Sindhudwfpa. 

Ayutkyush. 

Ritapema. 

Nala, T. \ t it 

Sawakkma, W, T. j 
Saudksa. 

Kalmkshapkda, W. H., car . J. T. 

Asmaka. 

Mrilaca, Harikavacha, W. 

Das'aratTia. 

Afdabida, Ilivita, W. 


two Solar Dynasties. 

OF MAITKXLA (tIRHUT). 

Nimi. 

Janaka, built J anakpur. 

Udvasu, 

Nandi verdhana. 

Suketu. 

Dewarata. 

Yrihadratha. 

Mahabirya. 

Sudhrita. 

Dhristaketu. 

Haryaswa. 

Mara. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratha. 

Devamirha. 

Visruta. 

Mahadhritf. 

Dhritiratu. 

Maharoma. * 

Swarn aroma. 

Ilaraswaroma. 

/ Father of Sltk, who 

a ) niarried Rhma (see 
Swadhaja, j the pttraUel ^ of 

\ Ayodhya.) 


Dhitnnadhwaja. 

Kritadhwaja. 

Kesidhwaja. 

Bhanuman. 

Satadyumna. 

Suehi. 

Sunadhwaja. 

Urdhaketu. 

Ayu. 

Purajit. 

Arishtanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanswaka. 

Chitraratha. 

Kshemadhi. 

Samara th a. 

Satyaratha. 

Upa-guru. 

Upajupta. 

Baswananta. 

Yugudhana. 


hasana. 
Sruta. 

Jay a. 

Viiaya. 

Ritu. 

Sunaka. 

Bitahala. 

Dhriti. 

Bahulaswa. 

Kriti. 

Mahabasi. 
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Vis'wasaha. 

K'Uatwanga, Kharbhanga, T, 
Dirghabknu. 

Ragnu. 

Aja. 


atodhya bajas, continued. 

Das'arat'ha, 2nd W. 


RAma, a. c. 2029, J., 
960, B., 1100, T. 


His brothers, 
Bharata, 

Lftlahmimiij 

Satroghona. 


DWAFAK YUGA OB BRAZEN AGE. 

Kusha, Lava, T. 

Atitbi. 

Nishadha. 

N abb as, or Nala, T. 

Pundarika. 

Ksbemadbanwas. 

Devknica, Hwarika, W. 

Ah'inagu, Ahinaja, W., Hina, H. 
Kuru, W., ear. J. H. 

Pkriputra. 

Dala, W., Bala, H. 

Rana-chhabu 
Uktha, W., car. J. H. 

Vajranabha. 

Area, car. W. T. H. 

Sugana, Sankhanhbhi, W. 

Vidhritf, Vijuthit&bhi, W. 

Viswasana, 2nd W., Visitaswa, T. 
Hiranyanabha. 

Pusbpa, Pushy a, H. 

Bhruvasandhi, car. T. 

Suders'ana, car. W. 

Agniverna, Apayerma, W. 

Sigbra. 

Manu, Maru, W. T. H. 

Prasusruta. 

Sandhi, Susandhi, W. 

Amers'ana, Amersha, W. 

Mabaswat, Avaswana, T. 
Vis'wabhkhu, ) Viawasava, T. 
rrasenajit, > car. W. 

Takshaka, ) 

Vrihadbala. 1 

Yrihadsan'a, b.c. 1300 J. 


BOLAB LINE OF VE8ALA 
(ALSO DESCENDED FROM BBADHA-DETA.) 

Disbta, King of Vesala. 

Nabbaga. 

Bhalandana. 


VatsapritS. 

Prangsu. 

Pramati. 

Khanitra. 

Chaxusha. 

Bibingsati. 

Rambhu. 

&£«?}-• 

Karandbkma. 

Adixita. 

Maruta. 

Hama. •, 

R ’ r dhana Car ' ^°* 
Sudnriti. 

Nara, car. do. 

Kebala. 

Hbundbumana, or Bandhuman. 
Begawan, \ 

Buaha, 5 car. do. 

Trinavindbu, 2 J 

Bcsabirajn, or Yisala, who founded 
Vaisnli (Allah kbkd). 
Hemachandra. 

Dhumraxa. 

Sangyam. 

Sahaaeva, car. V. L. 

Erisaswa. 

Somadatta. 

Sumati (ends V. L.) 

Janamejaya. 


[H.B. — The names which are enclosed in parentheses in the sub- 
joined tables are not to be found in the * Vishnu Purana. 1 The 
orthography of the leading names has generally been adopted and 
corrected up from that authority. • 

As illustrative of the probable date and authenticity of this Purina, 
I cite Prof. Wilson’s careful resumd of the subject :] 


1 The fourth book contains all that the Hind fis have of their ancient history. It 
is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties and individuals ; it is a barren reoord of 
events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine chronicle 


1 P Vishnu Purkna,” 463.] 

2 His daughter, Brabira, married Visvarawa Muni, the father (by another wife, 
Nikaksha) of Rkvana, the demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon, afterwards killed by 
R&ma. 



THE IEOH AGE. 


n* 


of persons, if not of occurrences. That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, in 
regard to the longevity of the princes of the earlier dynasties, must be granted* anti 
the particulars preserved of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still there is an 

inartificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of persons, etc It is not 

essential to its credibility or its usefulness that any exact chronological adjustment of 

the different reigns should be attempted Deducting, however, from the larger 

number of princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing to shock probability in 
supposing that the Hindti dynasties and their ramifications were Bpread through an 
interval of about twelve centuries anterior to the war of the Mahfibhfirata, and, con- 
jecturing that event to have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, 
thus carrying the commencement of the regal dynasties of India to about 2600 years 

before that date, pp. 64, 65 After the date of the great war, the 

* Vishnu Purfina,* in common with those Purfina s which contain similar lists, specifies 
kings and dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronological par- 
ticulars, to which, on the score of probability, there is nothing to object, pi. 70 ... . 
The ‘Vishnu Pur fin a’ has kept very clear of particulars from which an approxima- 
tion to its date may be conjectured. No place is described of which the sacredness 
has any known limit, nor any work cited of probable recent composition. The 
Vedas, the Purfinas, other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, are 
named; and so is the Mahfibhfirata, to which, therefore, it is subsequent. Both 
Bauddhas and Jains are adverted to. It was, therefore, written before the former 
had disappeared ; but they existed in some parts of India as late as the twelfth century 
at least, and it is probable that the Purfina was compiled before that period.* — p. 71. 


[I curtail my quotations in this, as in pi evious instances, precisely 
where Prof. Wilson ceases to speak from the absolute knowledge con- 
tributed by the Sanskrit writings, of which he is facile princeps the 
exponent.] 


KALI YUOA, — IRON, OB FOURTH AGE, 3101 , B.C. 


Urukshepa, Urukria, W. 
Vatsa, W., ear. J. 

Vatsa, (vriddha) VyGha, W. 
Frativyoma. 

(Bhfinu, car. W.) 

Divfikara. 

Sahadeva. 



5* g §-s i 

TlljJ 


(Vira, W. T.) J 

Vrihada?wa. 

Bh&nuxatha— Bhfinumat, B airman, Lon- 
gimanus of Persia ? T. 

(Fratflfes'wa, ear. W.) 

Suprautha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakshatra. 

Kinnara— Pushcara. - 

Antariksha, Rekha, T. 

Suvarna, W. (Suta, Sutapas). 

Amitrajit. 

Vrihadrfija. 


(Barhi), Dharman, W. 

Kritanjaya, first emigrant from Kosola 
(Oudc; and founder of the Suryas in 
Saurfishtra, T. 

Rananjaya. 

Sanjaya. 

Sfikya, "W. T. (Slocya). 

$uddhodana, Khroddhodana, W., Sudipa, 
T. 

Rfitula, W. 1 (Lfingalada, Sangala, T.) 

Prasenajit. 

Kshudraka, Romika, T. 

Kundaka, W., car. J. 

Suratha, Surita, W., car. J. 

Sumitra, b.c. 2100, J., 57, T. The last 
name in the ‘ Bhfigavat Purfina,’ said 
to be contemporary with Vikramfi- 
ditya ? T. from this prince the Mewfir 
chronicles commence their series of 
Rfijfis of Saurfishtra (see Tab. xxvi.). 


1 [Rfihula, 1 Vfiyu Purfipa;’ Siddhfirtha or Puehkala, * Matsya Purfina Lfingala, 
* Bhfigavat Purfina,’ * This and the two preceding names are of considerable chrono- 
logical interest ; for Sfikya is the name of the author or reviver of Buddhism y whose 
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Table XVIII. — Chandra-vanaa , Indu-vansa , or Lunar Lace, who 
reigned in Antarveda and Kdsl ; afterwards in Magadhd (Befiar), 
and Indraprastha ( DiMi ). 


Atrf Muni. 

Soma (Lunus, the Moon). 

Buddha (Mercury) married Ilk, daughter of the Sun. 

Ailas, or Purtiravas. 

Ayu Kings of also descended from him (see below). 

Nahusha (Devanahusha, Dionysos, Bacchus^ Wd.). 

Yayati Father of Puru and Yadu (see next page). 


KINGS OF K X§f (BENAKES). 


Kshetravriddha, son of Ayu. 
Suhatra. 

Kh?f. 

Kh?f. 

Rashtra, 

Dirghatama. 

Dhanwantra. 

Ketumana. 

Bhimaratha. 

Divodhsa, becomes a Buddhist. 
Dyamana. 

Pratardan. 


Rit&dwaja. 

Alarka. 

Santati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dharmaketu. 

Satyaketu. 

Dhrishtaketu. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhargabhumi (end in * Bhkgavat P.*) 


LINE OF PURU. 

Puru, king of Prktishthkna. 
Janamejaya, king of Antarveda. 
Prachinwat. 

Pravira. 

Manasya. 

Bhayaaa. 

(Sucthyumna.) 

(Bahugava.) 

Samykti. 

Ahamykti. 

ltaudrksva. 

Riteyu, car. W. 

Rantinkra, Ran ti mar a, W. 

Tansu, W. (Sumati). 

i Raibhi or Anila, car. W.) 

)ushyanta or Dushmanta, husband of 
Sakuntalk. 

Bharata, king of Antarveda and 
India. 

Vitatha, or Bharadwkja, adopted. 
Bhavanmanyu. 

Yrihatkshatra. 

Suhotra. 


line of yadu. 

Yadu, excluded from succession. 
Krosbta. 

Vrijinavan. 

Swkhi. 

Rishadyu. 

Chitraratha. 

Saravindu. 

Prithusravas. 

Tam as, or Dharma. 

Usanas. 

Sfteshu, Siteyas, W. car. H. 
Ruchaka, Rukshma, W. 

Kavalha, W. car. J. 

Parkvrata, line extinct. 

Jamodhya, Jyamagha, W. ; from 
Saravindu by another line. 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kunti. 

Drashti, Vrishni, W. 

Nirvrati. 

Dashkrha. 

Vyoma, Vijaman, W. 


birth appears to have occurred in the seventh century, and death in the sixth century, 
b.o. (b.c. 621-643). There can be no doubt of the individual here intended, 
although he is out of his place, for he was the son, not the father, of §uddhodana, 
and the father of Rkhula, as he is termed in the Amara and Haima Koahas.’ .... 
‘ Vishnu Pur&na,’ p. 463. 
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line op punu {continued) . 

Hastin, built Ilastin&pur. 1 • 

Ajamidha, reigned at do. 

Riksha, do. 2 

Samvarana. 

Kuru, from whom also descended the 
Magadhk princes (see tab. xx. 
and ‘Y. P.», p. 455). 

Parikshit, 4 V. IV 

Jahnu. 

Suratha. 

Viduratha. 

Skrvabhauma. 

Jayasena, A'r&vin i V. P.’ 

(Radhica, Ar&vi, W.) 

Avutkyus, Ajita, H. 

Akrodhana. 

Devatithi, car. W. 

Riksha [another son of Akrodhana]. 

(Bhimasena, car. J.) 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

Skntanu. 

Vichitravfryya, married Ambk and Am- 
balikk, daughters of the King of 
Kksf, who have issue, after his 
death, by his half-brother, Krislina- 
dwaipfiyana or Vykijs, Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu, whose wives bore the 
five Pandavas, viz : 

1 Yudhisthira (see table xix.) 

2 Aijuna, father of Parikshita (see do.) 

3 Bhfma, no descendants. 

4 Nakul, and ) founded the Maeadhh 

6 Sahadeva, f line (table xxj 


line of yadu (continued). 

Jimutra. 

Vikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratha. 

Qasaratha. 

Sakuni. 

Kusambha. 

Devarata. 

Devakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anavaratha. 

Kuru-vatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu 4 Angasa, W. 

Satwata (several branches). 

Andhakfi, do. 

Bhajam&na. 

Viduratha. 

Sura. 

Sami, Samana, W. 

Pratikshctra. 

Swavambhuva. 

Ilridika (several branches). 

Devaraida. 

Sura (numerous projeny by Marusfi). 
Vasudeva, the eldest, who had thirteen 
wives. 

Krishna and Balarfimn, with whom 
this line becomes extinct, by quarrel 
of the Yfcdus. 


SYNCHRONISMS OF THE SOLAR AND LUNAR RACES, T. 

rp ( Buddha of the Lunar race married Ilk, the sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. 
* \ Harischandra, s. 1. cotemporary of Parasurkma, of lunar line. 
Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of do. 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gauhi, founder of Kanauj. 


Table XIX . — Pandu Dynasty of Indraprastha , or Dihll , continued * 
from the line of Puru of the Chandra vansa } or Lunar line , and 
collateral with the Magadhd Princes , descending from Jarasandha, 


Table xx. 

ACCORDING TO THR 4 BHAGAVAT PURANA,’ H. 

Yudhisthira, 1st King of Indraprastha 
— no issue. 

B.c. 3101 J. Parikshita, son of Arjun (son of Abhim- 
anyu, 4 V. P.’) succeeds. 

1300 W . Janamejaya, W. 

1100 T. Satfmika 


ACCORDING TO THE 
4 RAJAVALI,’ t. — [ 4 V. F.% 461.] 


Parikshita. 

Janamcia. 

Asmund. 


1 [ 1 It was finally ruined by the encroachments of the Ganges, but vestiges of it 
were, at least until lately, to be traced along the river, nearly in a line with Dibit, 
about sixty miles to the east.* — 4 V. P.’, p. 462.] 

2 [Another son, Kapwa. — 4 V. P.’, 452. 
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‘bhAgavat,* {continued). 


‘ rajAvali/ {continued). 


(Sahasranika, car, W.) Adhuna. 

Aswamedhadatta Mahajuna. 

Arfraakrishna, Nichakra, W. Jesrita. 

Nicliakra — Nomi, king of Ilastinhpur (capital washed 

away) 1 , Dehtwana. 

Chakra, built Kaushmbhf. Ugarsena. 

Ushna, Ukata, king of Kaushmbhi, W. Surs6na. 

Chitraratha, Sutasshaina. 

(Kabiratha, car. W.) llesmaroja. 

Vrishniraata, Dkrihtimhn, W. Bachil. 

Suskena. Sootpkla, 

Mahipati, car. W. Narhardeva. 

Sunitna. Jesrita. 


( Richa, W. 

Sukhfbala ( Nrickakshu, W. 

( (Sukhavatf), AY. 

Pariplawa. 

Sunaya. 

Medhavin. 

Nripanjaya. 

Mridu, W. (Durba). 

Tigma, W. (Timi). 
Ynhadratha. 

Vasudkna, W. (Sudasa). 
Sathnika. 

Udayana, \Y. (Durdaraana). 
Ahinara, W. (Bahinara). 
Khandaphni, Dandapani. 
Nimi, Niramitra, W. 
Kshemaka, car. AY. 


Bhupata. 

Seovansa. 

Medavi. 

Sravbna. 

Kikan. 

Pudhkrat. 

Dasunama. 

Adelika. 

Iluntavarnu. 

Dandaphla. 

Dunsbla. 


Sdnjphla. 
Khevanraj, de- 

S osed, and Pan- 
ulino ended, T. 


# The 1 Rhjavali continues the Indraprastha sovereigns of the Lunar race, through 


three more Dynasties, Tod, viz. : — 

SECOND DYNASTY 14, PRINCES, REIGNED 
500 YEARS. 

Viserwa (contemporary with Sisu- 
nhga? T.) 

Surien. 

Sirsah. 

Ahangsal. 

Vyeijita, 

Durhara. 

Sodpala. 

Sursana. 

Singraja. 

Amargoda. 

Amarphla. 

S4rbene, 

Padharat. 

Madphl, slain by his Rajput minister. 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

Mahraje, Maharaje of Fcrishta ? T. 
Sris^na. 

Mahipala. 

Mahbvali. 

Srnpvarti. 

Netrasena. 

Samukdana. 

Jetmala. 

K blanks. 

Kalmana. 

Sirmandan. 

Jeywanga. 

HergOja. 

Hirasena. 

Antinai, resigned to his minister. 


[Major Cunningham has investigated this section of the Dihlf line 
with a view to the illustration of certain local coins derived from the 


1 [‘ His son (Aslma-krishna’s) will be Nichakra, who will remove the capital to 
Kau?bmhf, in consequence of Hastinapura being washed away by the Ganges/ — 
4 V.P/,p. 461.] 
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type of the Bactrian monarch Strato. As the nomenclature varies in 
tho different authorities, and these lists may be held to be fairly 
within the limits of legitimate history, I append the modifications 1 
advocated by that numismatist, as well as those cited by him from 
‘Ward’s Hindus/] 


FOURTH DYNASTY. — TOD. 

S6ndhwaja. 

Mah&ganga. 

Nfida. 

Jewana. 

Udiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

Rkjpkla, invaded Kemaon, and killed 
by Sukwanti, who seized on Indra- 
prastha, whence he was expelled 
oy Vikram&ditya, T. 


WAKD, CUNNINGHAM, 

Vol. i., p. 24. ‘ J.A.S.B/, vii., 1854. 

Dhurandhara, n.c. 230 Tonadhara. 

Senodhata, „ 210 Scnadhwaja. 

Mahkkataka, „ 190 Mahiganga. 

Mahayodha, „ 170 Mahajodn. 

Jiktha, „ 150 Sarnia. 

Jirana-rkja, „ 130 Jivan-sirkj. 

Udaya-Sena, „ 110 Umed-sen. 

Yindhachala „ 90 Ananda] ala. 

Rfijaphla, ,, 70 R&jap&ia. 

„ 60 Dihlf taken by 

Skkkditva or Sak 4 wanti b.c. 57, 
retaken by Yikram&ditya Skkkri. 


Table XX. — Kings of Magadha, or Central India , hod. Behar , of the 
Indu, or Chandra Varna, Capital, Bdjagriha. 


BAHIIADllATHA DYNASTY. 


Kurn. 

Sudhanush. 

Suhotra. 

Chyavana. 

Kntaka. 

(Visruta). 

Uparichara — the Vasu. 


(See Table xviii.) 


Yrihadratha, ‘ V. P.* 
Ku?hgra. 

Vrishabha. 


Puskpavat. 

Satyadhrita. 

fUrja), Sudhanwan, ‘V. P.' 
(Sambhava), Jantu, * Y. P/ 


LINE OF FANDU. 


(Brought on from page 237.) 

Jarasandka, cot. of Yudhisthira and Krishna, b.c. 3101 ? J. 


n.c. 1400, W. Sahadeva, Parikahita bom, 
great war ends. 

(M&ij&ri), or Somapi, W. 
Srutavat. 


|b.c. 1400, W. Surrata. 
Dherma. 

(Nribhrata, Wd.) 
Susuma. 


Ayuthyus. 

Niramitra. 

Sukshatra. 

Vrihatkarman. 

Senajit. 

(Srutanjaya.) 

(Vipra.) 

fSuchi). 

(Kshema). 


Drirhasena, Vrihadeena, Wd. 
Sumati. 

Suvala, Suddhamva, Wd. 
Sunita. 

Satyajit. 

Viswajit. 

915, Ripunjaya, 700 Wd., a Buddha 
bom in his reign, ‘As. Res/ 
vol. ii., p. 138.* 


1 [Derived from a new list, ‘obtained from a Furohit in the PunihV] 
a Our list,’ says Prof. Wilson, ‘and that of the * Yhyu,* specifies 21 kings after 
Sahadeva ; the * Bhagavata * specifies 20, and in anothor passage states that to be the 
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SUNAKA DYNASTY, KINGS OF BHARATKHANDA, REIGNED 128 YEARS. 
(‘ V, P.’ 138 years, p. 466.) 


B.c. 915, W. Pradyota, b.c. 700, Wd. 650 ? 

‘Bud. Chron.’ 2100, Jones. 
P&laka. 


b.o. 915, W. Vi?£»khayi5pa. 

Janaka (Rajaca or Ajaca, Wd.) 
N audivarddhana (or Takshac,T.) 


SAISTJNaGAS or s'esnags, REIGNED 360 YEARS. 
(‘V. P.’ 362 years, p. 467.) 


b.c. 777,W.$i?unaga, 1962, T., ) 

550, Wd., 472, B. > wnWo, 

K&kuvarna ) 

Kshemodhorman . 


4 Bud. 

Chron.* of Ava. 

Darbhaka, Dhsaca. 

Udayh?wa, UdOsi, Ajaya. 
Nandivarddhana. 

Mahhnandi (Mahabali, Wd. 355. 


Ajata?atru 450, Wd. 551, 


b.c. 777, W. (Sumalya or Vikhyaat, T.) 

415. Nanda, Mahapadma, 1602, J., 
340, W. ‘ He will bring the 
whole earth under one um- 
brella ; he will have eight 
sons, Sum Olya and others, 
who will reign after Mahft- 
padma ; he and his sons will 

S evern for 100 years. The 
ralimOn Kautilva will root 
out the nine Nanaas.’ 1 V. P.' 
p. 468. 


MAURY A DYNASTY, GOVERNED 137 YEARS. 

(‘ V. P.’ p. 470.) 


ft.c. 315. W. Chandra-gupta Sandracottus 
of Greeks, 1502 J. 
VindusOra, V Oris Ora. 

A?oka Varddhana, patron of 
the Buddhists, 330, * Bud. 
Chron.’ 1 

Suv0?as, Sujaswa, T. CulOta, 
a Wd. 


b.c. 315, W. Da?aratha, car. T. Wd. 2 
Sangata, BandupOlita, Wd. 
SOlisuka, IndrapOlita, Wd. 
(Devadharma, Wd.) 
Somasarman. 

Sasadharman (Satadhanwa). 
Vrihadratha. 


STJNGA DYNASTY, 110 YEARS. 
(‘ V. P.* 112 years.) 


b.c. 178. W. Pushpamitra, puts his"'] ^ 
master, the last of the ' 
Mauryas, to death, 
1365, J. 

Agnimitra, 

Sujycshtha, 

Vasumitra. 



ce 

P 


b.c. 178. W. A'rdraka, Abhadraca, Wd., 
Bodraka, T. 

Fulindaka. 

Ghoshavasu. 

Vajramitra, (Vicramitar, Wd.) 
BhOgavata. 

Dcvabhiiti. 


KANWA DYNASTY, 45 YEARS. (‘ V. P.’) 


B.c. 66. W. The Kanwa named Vasudeva 
usurps his master’s kingdom, 
1253, J. car. T. 

Bhtimimitra, cot. of VikrnmO- 
ditya, T. 


|B.c. 66. W. NOrayana, Parana, T. 

Su?arman. (Wilford supposes 
interval of 150 years oefore 
Sipraka.) 


• 

number. My copy of the ‘Matsya’ names but 19, and the ‘Radcliffe’ but 12 ; but 
both agree in making the total 32. They all concur with the text also, in stating 
that 1000 years had elapsed from the great war, at the death of the last VOrhndratha 
prince ; and this is more worthy of credit than the details, which arc obviously 
unperfect.’ 4 V. P.’ p. 465.] 

1 [gf. also ‘Burnouf,* vol. ii. p. 778; ‘Hucn Tsang Mdmoircs,’ p. 170; ‘BhCi- 
gavata Purina/ xii., i, p. 12.] 

2 [Buddha Gaya Insc., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi. p. 671, ‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.’, etc.] 
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Table XXr. — Andhra or Vrispala dynasty, of Andhra (Orissa ff or 

r * U ' 

Telingana , in continuation of the Magadha line . 

(See Wil ford’s comparative list from the ‘ Bhkgavat, and three other Pur&nas, in 
the 9th vol. of 1 As. Re®.’) [These thirty Andhra Bhritya kings will reign 456 
years. — * Vishrm Purkria.’ Prof. Wilson adds in a note . — * The * Vkyu 9 and ‘ Bhhga- 
vata’ state also 30 kings and 456 years; the ‘ Matsya* has ,29 kings and 460 years. 
The actual enumeration of the text gives but 24 names; that of the ‘Bh&gavata* 
but 23; that of the ‘Vkyu’ but 17. The ‘Matsya’ has the whole 29 names, 
adding several to the list of our text (‘V. P.*), and the aggregate of the reigns 
amounts to 435 years and six months.’] 


b.o. 21. Sipraka, ‘a powerful servant of 
Smtarman, kills the latter and 
founds the Andhra bhritya 
dynasty ; ’ Balin, Baliliita, b c. 
908, J. a.d. 190, Wd. 1 
Krishna 
$rf Shtakarni 

Purnotsanga, Paurnamhsa \ ear. 
Satakarna, II. J W. 

Lambodara 
Ivilaka, Apilica, Wd. 

Megha Swkti 
Patumat. 

Arishtakarman, car. Bhag. Purina. 
Hkla. 

Tklaka, Tiluk, T. 

Pravilasena. 

Sundara, named Shtkarna. 


b.c. 21. Chakora Shtkarna 
Sivaswiti 

Goraatiputra, (Gautami, Wd. 

a.d. 500). 

Pulimat, Purimat 

(Sitkarni IV. car. Bhhg. Purina) . 

$iva?rf. 

Sivaskandha. 4 

408. Yajna^rf, (Yeug nai of Chine& ? 
Wd.) 

Vijaya. 

a d. 428. Chaudra?ri, (or Vijaya, last Ma- 
gadha king, 300, J. 646, T.) 
Pulomirchisli, (Poulomion of 
Chinese ? Wd dies, 648, a.d. 
Salorndhi, T. cot. of Bappa 
Riwal of Mev fir, a.d. 720 ?) 

• 


Table XXII . — Rajas of Kashmir, of the Line of Kuru in the Lunar 
race : worshippers of Ndgas or Snakes . 


[I have scarcely left myself space in this reprint to attempt to 
unravel the mystifications of the early Kashmir Chronology. The con- 


1 [Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.’, vol. vi. p. 22, ‘As. Res.’, vol. ix. p. 101. ‘Sipraka is 
variously named, Sindhuka , Vuyn ; Sisuka , Mutsya ; Balin, Bhhg ; and, according 
to Wilford, Chhismaka in the ‘ Bvahmanda P ’, and Sudraka , or Sitraka , in the 
Kumiriki Khanda of the ‘ Skanda Purina.* ... If the latter form of bis name be 
correct, he may be the king who is spoken of in the prologue to the ‘ Mrichchakati.* * 
Prof. Wilson, m a valuable notice on the subject, further reviews the various items of 
evidence hearing on the date of the Andhras, and arrives at the conclusion that ‘ the 
race of Andhra kings should not commence till about 20 years b.c., which would 
agree with Pliny’s notice of them ; but it is possible that they existed earlier in the 
south of India, although they established their authority in Magadkh only in the first 
centuries of the Christian era.’ — * V. IV, p. 475.^Major Cunningham has discovered 
the name of Sri Sktakarni among the votive Buadhist inscriptions at Sanchi. He 
transcribes the original Phil legend as follows, Rajnye Siri Sdtakanisa Avescmisa 
Vdsithi-putasa , Anandasa ddnam , ‘ Gift of Ananda, son of the neophyte Vaishtha, 
in tho reign of Snf SItkabni.’— ‘ Bhilsa Topes,' p. 264. The writing itself is 
referred to the time of the king of this name, third in the Magadhk list, though any 
such special appropriation of the designation is open to question when we find Prof. 
Wilson remarking, ‘ The adjuncts Swdti and Sdtikarna appear to be conjoined or 
not with tho other appellations, according to the convenience of the metre, and seem 
to be the family designations or titles.' — ‘ V. P.’, p. 474. See also Stevenson, under 
Saurashtrk infr&, and ‘Bombay Jour/, July, 1853.] 
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jectural results arrived at severally by Prof. Wilson, 1 Captain Troyer, 2 
and Major Cunningham, 3 are subjoined in parallel columns for the 
scrutiny of future inquirers. Prof. Wilson, without according any 
great faith to the Sanskrit authority, from Which his outline of the 
history of Kashmir was translated, contented himself with leaving it to 
carry its own weight. The succeeding commentators have exercised 
less reserve in the adaptation of the original materials, and hence their 
rectifications demand a more distinct review. I should naturally 
desire to abstain from the use of any harsh expression in referring to 
the exhaustive labors of M. Troyer ; but, in truth, I can scarcely bring 
myself to notice his arguments with much seriousness ; and this feeling 
will, perhaps, be better understood when I say that we are invited to 
believe that Asoka reigned in 1436 b.c. (vol. ii., p. 435), and that the 
Scythian Kanishka ought to be dated in the 13th century, b.c. Equally 
must the author’s endeavor to account for the extraordinary lengths of 
reigns be received with distrust, which line of reasoning is appro- 
priately climaxed by an attempt to show that it was possible that 
Ranaditya lived and even reigned 300 years (vol. ii. p. 379). 

Major Cunningham’s ratiocination towards the general settlement 
of the relative epochs is based primarily upon the assumed fact of 
Hiranya and Toramana having been con temporal ies of the 3rd Yikra- 
m&ditya of Ujain (s. 466 = a.d. 4(JS), 4 whom the author, in preparatory 
training for the more complete development of the same idea in his 
subsequent works, 6 identified with the Chandra Gupta of the Gupta 
coin series, and the 3rd Yikramaditya. I do not at all wish to contest 
that there may have been one of the many monarchs who assumed 
the supplementary titular designation of Yikramaditya ruling over 
Malwa at or about this period, and that the potentate in question may 
well have been a contemporary of TorarrJna of Kashmir, whom, judg- 
ing from the style of writing on his coins, I should not desire to place 
so early as Wilson and Troyer have done ,* but this concession by. no 
means implies an accord with the other portion of the argument, that 
would bring the Guptas down to so modern an epoch as is there pro- 
posed. In other sections, Major Cunningham’s method of compression 
is about as summary and as little satisfactory as Troyer’s system of 
expansion, inasmuch as the process of the reduction of the supposed 
superfluous periods of the -ffiitya and Gonerdiya dynasties is effected 
by the easy arithmetic of a diminution of the declared totals of one-half 
and one-third respectively. 

1 P Asiatic Researches,’ xv., and * Ariana Antique,’ p. 347.] 

2 P Rajataran^ini.’ Paris, 1840.] 

3 L* Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. vi., 1843.] 

4 [Wilford, 4 Asiatic Researches,* vol. ix., p. 156.] 5 [‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 142.] 
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There is one point, however, somewhat assuring, that is— 4he 
general coincidence of the different commentators in regard to the 
proper period of the initial date of the Naga dynasty, and, for the 
present, we must accept this as the single bright spot in the otherwiso 
hazy atmosphere with which Oriental authors so often envelope the 
simplest history.] 

4 The Kija Tarangini, whence this lino is taken, commences with an account of 
the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa Muni : supposed to allude to the Deluge/ — 
Wilson, * As. Res/, vol, ;ev. p. i. 

FIRST PERIOD — KAURAVA RACE, 1266 TEARS. 


n.c. 3714. Kashmir colonisodby Kasyapa, 
b o. 2666, W. 

Fifty-three Princes, 1 names 
omitted by Hindu writers, 
but partly supplied by Mu- 
hammadan authority, as fol- 
lows : 

Sulimku. 

Cassateliam. 

Maherkaz. 

Bandu-khhn, (Pundu of the 
Lunar line ?) 

Liuli-klian. 

Leddcr-khfin. 

Sunder-khan, — HindO worship 
established. 

Cunder-kh&n. 

Sunder-kh&n. 

Tundu-khhn. 

Boddu-khiin. 

Mahand-khfin. 

Durbinash -kh fin . 

Doosir-khhn. 

Tehab-khin, dethroned by king 
of Kabul. 

C&lju-khkn. ' 

Luvkhab-kh&n. 

Shcrmabaram-khhn. 

Naureng-kh£in,conquercdChina. 

Barigk-kh&n. 

Gowasheh-khhn. 

Pandu-khhn II. extended em- 
pire to the sea. 

Iiaris-khhn. 

Sanzil-khan. 

Akber-kh&n. 


Jabor-khhn. 

Naudcr-kh&n. 

Sanker-khan, slain by 
Bakra R&ja. 

An interval ensues, and au- 
thentic history commences 
with . 

2448. Gonerda, I. Kali Ynga, 653. 
Gonanda or Agnand, a re- 
lation of Jarasundha, 1400, 
W. B.c. 1045, P. 

Damodara, 1st. 

Gonerda, II. 

Thirty-five Princes, names 
forgotten. 

1709. Lava (Bal-iava), Loo of Mu- 
hammadan historians, b.c. 
570, P. 

1664. Kausesaya. 

1 G 60 . Khagenara. 

1600. Surondra, cot. with Bahman of 
Persia. 

1573. Godhara, Gowdher, A. A. 

1537. Suvema, Suren, do. 

1477. Janaca, Jenak, do. 

1471- Sachinara, Seijuner, do. 

1394. Asoka, established Buddhism. 

(See pages 216, 240, b.c. 250?) 
1332. Jaloka, adopted castes. 

1302. Dftmodara, II. a Saiva; trans- 
formed into a snake. 

1277. Hushka, ) Tartar princes, ro- 
Jushka, > established Budd- 

Kanishka, ) hism. 

1217. Abhimanyu, an orthodox Hindis, 
b.c. 423, W. b.c. 73, P. 


1 [M. Troyer has the following note upon, the subject of these fifty-three princes : 
— * C’cst sans doute par lc vague des expressions de Kalhana, et par lo recit des 
ecrivains mahom6tans qui font mention d’autres rois avant Gonarda ler, que 
M, Wilson a 6te induit a placer avant ce rei une premiere s6rie de cinquante-trois 

S rinccs, tandis que le texte, comme jo crois 1’ avoir demontr6, ne fixe la duree 
’aucune autre sdric avant cellc qui precede le r&gnc de Gonarda iii me. II serait 
on effet tr&s-singulier de trouver deux series conseeutives, qui offriraient le meme 
nombre de rois et la meme duree de rfcgne. Je suis bicn loin de nicr qu’il n’ait pu ‘ 
y avoir plusieurs rois avant Gonarda ler, et j’admots m£me qu'on a une presque 
certitude & cet egard ; maisle Radjatarangini n’en dit rion de positif/ — Yol, ii. p. 371.] 
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SECOND PERIOD— GONKRDIYA DYNASTY, 1013 YEARS, OR 378 YEARS AFTER 
ADJUSTMENT, W. 1 


Oonerda, III. Nhga worship resumed, 388 W. 108, 1. 
Vibhisliana, 370 

Indrajita, 352 

ll&vana, 334 

Yibhishana, II. 316 

Nara (Kiunara), persecuted Buddhists, 298 
Siddha, 280 

Utpal&ksha Adutbulabeh, A. A. 262 

Hirany&ksha, Teernya, „ 244 

Hirany&kula, Hercnkul, „ 226 

Vfustikula, Ebeshak, „ 218 

Mihirhkula [Mukula, Troyer], invaded 
Lanka or Ceylon, 200 

Yaka, 182 

Kshitinanda (Nandana), 164 

Vasunanda, Yistnand, A. A. 146 

Nara II. or Bara— Nir, „ 128 

Aksha, Aj, „ 100 

Gopaditya, a pious braluninist, Kul- 
varit, A. A. 82 

Gokerna, Kurren, A. A. 64 

Narendr&ditya, Nurundrawut, A. A. 46 
Yudhisthira, surnamed the blind, (see 
Lunar race ?) 28 

ADITm DYNASTY, 192 YEARS. 

Prat&phditya, kinsman of Vicramhditya, 10 W. 

A.D. 

J alaucas, J uggooh, A. A. 22 

Tunjina, a great famine, Birnjir, „ 54 

Yijaya, Be j eery, „ 90 

Jayendra, Chander, „ 98 

Arya Rfija, of miraculous accession, 

(Sandhimati), 135 400, P. 

OONERDIYA LINE RESTORED, 592 YEARS, OR 
4C3 ADJUSTED. 

Meghavhhana, Megdahen, A. A., invited 
Bauddhas, and invaded Ceylon. 

Sresbtasena, or Pravaras£na. 

Hiranya, contention with Toramhna Yu- 
varhja, contemporary with Vicram&ditya. 
M&trigupta, a Brahman from Ujjain, suc- 
ceeds by election, 

Pravarasena, invaded Silhditya of Gujarat, 


Troy «r. 

Cunningham. 

Wilson. 

B.O. 

A. I). 

. BO- 

1182 

53-3 8 

1182 

1147 

61-9 

1147 

1093-6 1 

73-1 

1096 

1058 ) 

1060-6 

1028 

80-8 

1030-6 

992-6 

89-2 

993 

952-9 

99-2 

953-3 

892-9 

114-2 

893-3 

862-3 

121-9 

862-9 

824-8 

131-2 

825-2 

764-8 

146-2 

765-2 

704-8 

163-8 

705-2 

634-8 

178-8 

635-2 

571-8 

187-8 

572-2 

541-8 

195-2 

542-2 

489-6 

208-2 

490 

429-6 

223-2 

430 

369-6 

238-2 

370 

309-6 

253-2 

310 

251-7 

269-11 

253 

3 216-4 

279-0 

216-9 

167-3 

287-6 

168-9 

135-3 

303-6 

136-9 

103-3 

319-6 

104-9 

67-3 

338-6 

6G-9 

59-3 

341-6 

60-9 

22-3 

360 

23-9 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A D. 

24-9 

383 

23-3 

58-9 

400 

57-9 

88-9 

415 

87-3 

118-11 

430 

117-5 

123-8 

432-6 

122-2 

183-8 

464 

185-2 

204-11 

483 

224-5 

217-11 

490 

237-5 

517-11 

555-6 

537-5 

559-11 

576-6 

579-5 


471 W. 

476 

499 


(table xxvii.) 

YudniBht’bira II. 

Nandrhvat, Nar6ndr&ditva, or Lakshman’a 522 
Ranhditya, married daughter of Chola Elya, 545 
Vicrara&ditya, supposed an interpolation 
(Ujjain princes ?) 568 

B&lhaitya, last of the Gonerda race, 592 

1 See also 1 Ayfn-Akbarf,’ vol. ii. p. 164. 

8 The fractional figures express the months of the year to which they are in each 
case appended. • 3 Note, p. 364. 
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NAGA OR KARKOTA DYNASTY, 260 YEARS, 5 MONTHS. 

Troyer. Cunningham. Wilson, 

A..D. A.D. A.l>. • 

597-3 594-6 615-5 Durlabhaverddhana, contemporary with Yezdijird. 

633-3 630-6 651-5 Prathpkditya, founded Pratkpapur. 

Durlabhaca, car. W. 

683-3 680-6 1 701-5 Chandrhpira, or Chandrimand, a virtuous prince. 

691-11 689-2 710-1 Tkrkpira, a tyrant. 

695-11 693-2 714-1 Lalithditya, conquered Yasovarma of Kanauj, (Yaso- 

vigraha (rf inscriptions) and overran India. 

732- 7 729-9 750-8 Kuvalaykpfra. 

733- 7 730-9 751-8 Vajrhditya. 

740-7 737-9 758-8 Pnthivyhpira. 

744-8 741-11 762-10 Sangramhpfra. 

751-8 748-11 769-10 Jajj a, an usurper, deposed by 

754-8 751-11 772-10 Jayhpira, married daughter of Jayhnta of Gaur, en- 

couraged learning, invaded Bhima S5na of Gujhrat, 
841? 

785-8 782-11 803-10 Lalitapira. 

797-8 794-11 815-10 Sangramhpira II. or Prithivyhpira. 

804*8 801-11 822-10 Vrihaspati, or Chippatajaya, son of a prostitute, whoso 

five brothers governed in his name. 

816-8 813-11 834-10 Ajitkpira, set up by the same usurpers. 

852-8 849-11 870-10 Ananghpii a, restored to the succession. 

855-8 862-11 $73-10 Utpalapira, last of the Karkota race. 

U IT A LA DYNASTY, 84 YEARS 5 MONTHS . 2 3 

857-8 854-11 875-10 Aditya Yermh, or Avunti Vermh, a severe famine. 

886-8 883-2 904-1 Sankara Vermfc, invaded Gujjara and Rkja Bhoja 

(? see M&lvft), Kaslimir cycle brought into use, 59. 

904-8 901-10 922-9 Gophla Vernik, killed in youth. 

906-8 903-10 Sank at h, last of the Yermfi race. 

906-9 903-10 924-9 Sugandhh K&ni, recommended the election of 

908-9 905-10 926-9 Thrt'ha. — The Tatris and Ekangas powerful. 

924- 9 920-10 941-9 Nirjita Verm 5, also called Pangu, the cripple. 

925- 9 921-10 942 9 Chakra Verma, civil wars. 

936-9 931-10 952-9 Sura Vermh. 

1 Rcnaud, ‘Meinoirc sur l’lndc,' p. 189; ‘ Noveaux Melanges Asiatiques/ 

vol. i. p. 196. 

3 [Prof. Wilson, in anticipation of the due course of publication, has obligingly 
favoured me with the subjoined note on an inscription which, under the double aspect 

of geographical proximity and identity of family names, seems to establish some sort 
of connexion between its line of kings and the Varrnk dynasty of Kashmir:] - 4 An 
inscription of some interest has lately boon communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society by the President, having been sent to him by Mr. John Muir ; unfortunately 
it is not known where it waa originally found, beyond the fact that it was procured 
in the north-west of HindCistkn ; another defect is want of date, but the character in 
which it is written renders it probable that it is not later than the seventh or eighth 
century. The invocation shows it to belong to the orthodox system, as it is addressed 
to the Creator of the Triad, Brahmh, Vishnu, and Rudra, for the sake of the creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe. The document records, in a plain and 
uniuflatod style, the following succession of princes, of the Yadu family: 1. Sena 
Vann 6. ; 2. Arya Varmk, his son ; 3. His son, Srideva V. ; 4. JTis son, Vradipta V. ; 
5. His son, l?wara V. ; 6. Ilis son, Vriddha V. ; 7. Ilis son, Siddha V. ; 8. His 
son, Jala V.; 9. His son, YajnaV. ; 10. Hia son, Achala V.; 11. His son, Divfc- 
kara V. ; 12. His younger brother, Bhkskara V., who married Jayavati, daughter of 
Kapila-varddhana ; 13. Their daughter was Iswari, married, to Chandra-gupta, son 
of the king of J alandhara : on her husband's death she founded an establishment for 
religious mendicants, which foundation it is the purpose of the inscription to record. 
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-Troyer. 

ffAJ>. 

Cunningham. 

A.D. 

Wilson. 

A.D. 

937-9 

932-10 

953-9 

938-9 

933-4 

954-3 

939-3 

933-10 

954-9 

939-7 

935-4 

956-3 

939-11 

936-8 

957-7 

941-11 

938-10 

959-9 

942-1 

939-4 

960-3 


948-4 

969-3 

951-1 

948-10 

969-9 

952-10 

950-2 

971-3 

961-4 

958-8 

979-9 

975-2 

972-8 

993-9 

976-2* 

973-9 

994-10 

978-2 

975-9 

996-10 

982-6 

980-0 

1001-1 

1006-9 

1003-6 

1024-7 


1028-4 

1032 


1080-9 

1054 


1088-10 

1062 


1100-7 | 

f 1062 
11072 


1110-11 

1002 


1111-3 

1072 


1127-3 

1088 


1127-9 

1088 


1149-9 

1110 


1169-3 

1119 


1166-3 

1126 


1175-7 

1135 


1193-8 

1153 


1208-2 

1167 


1231-6 

1190 


1247-6 

1206 


1268-7 

1227 


1281-10 

1261 


1296-4 

1275 


Part'ha, a second time. 
Chakra Vermfc, ditto 
Sankara Verdhana. 

Chakra Ycrmb, a third time. 
Unmatti Vermh. 


LAST OE MIXED DYNASTY, 64 YEAEfl 4 MONTHS. 

Yasaskara Beva, elected sovereign. 

Sangrama Deva, dethroned and killed by 
Parvagupta, slain at Sureswori Kshetra, 

Kshcmagupta, destroyed many Viharas of Buddhists. 
Abhimanyu, intrigues and tumult. 

Nandigupta, put to death by his grandmother Diddb. 
Tribhuvana, shared the same fate. 

Bkimagupta, ditto. 

Diddb Itbnf, assumed the throne herself, adopts 
Sangrfuna Deva II. (with whom Wilson’s list closes.) 
Hanrbja and A'nanta Beva, 1 his sons (continued from 
the printed Tarangini.) 

Kalasa. 

Utkarsha, and Harsha deva 
Udayama Vikrama, son of the latter. 

Sanklia Rbja. 

Sallia, grandson of Udayama. 

Susulka, usuipcr, do. 

Mallina, his brother (end of Kalhana Pandit’s list.) 
Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha, (Jona Itbja’s list.) 
Parambna. 

Bandi deva. 

Ilopya deva. 

Jassa deva, his brother, an imbecile. 

Jaga deva, son of Bopya. 

Rbja deva. 

Sangrbma deva, III. a relation 
Rbma deva. 

Lakhana deva, adopted. 

Sinha deva, new line ; killed by his brother-in-law 
Sinlm deva II. an usurper, who was himself deposed 
and killed by the Mlechas under Itbja Dullack (?) 


The name or title Vannmfi, or Varmb, is especially appropriate to a man of the 
Kshatriya, the military and regal caste ; it affords, therefore, no safe clue to tho 
identification of this dynasty ; but the mention of J blandkara intimates their position 
among the mountains not far from Kashmir, where wc find a race of princes Bearing 
the same title ; the first of these, Avanti Varmb, began his reign after the middle of 
the ninth century, and he may have been a scion of the family recorded in this in- 
scription, which, as above stated, is in a character that may be possibly of tho seventh 
or eighth century, just prior to the date of the Varmb dynasty of Kashmir. Thirteen 
generations, of what appears to have been a peaceable succession, will carry us back 
at least two centuries, so that we may safely place the first prince of this series iq. the 
sixth century of tho Christian era.’] 

1 The lengths of reigns only are given in the original : calculating therefore back- 
wards from ’Alb-ud-din, it becomes necessary to curtail the reign of Hariraja (62 
years) by about 30 years, to form a natural link with Wilson’s date of Sangrbma 
Deva. — J. P. [Major Cunningham (‘Num. Chron.*, vol. vi.) has pointed out the 
error committed by Prinsep in thU place in confounding 'Alb-ud-din of Dihli with 
tho Kashmir monarch* of tho same titular designation, whose date should therefore 
be corrected to a.d. 1361, or, as adjusted by Major Cunningham, to 1339.] 
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THE BHOTA DYNASTY. 

Troyer. Cunningham. Wilson, 

a.». A.D. A.D. 

D devi ntt ’} 1818-10 1294 Sri Binchana, obtained throne by conquest. 
Kota a&ni 1384-0 1294 Kota Rfioi, his wife. 1 2 


[The names of the Musalman kings are continued from Major Cunningham's 
paper—] * 

ShfthMir 1384 6 10 Fateh ShUi 1483 7 28 

Jamshir 1337 5 0 Muhammad (2nd time)... 1492 7 28 

Alfi-ud-dfn 1339 4 0 Fateh Shfih (ditto) 1513 5 7 

Shahfib-ud-dfn 1352 0 23 Muhammad (3rd time)... 1514 5 7 

Kutb-ud-din 1370 0 23 Fateh Shfih (ditto) 1517 5 7 

Sikandar 1386 0 23 Muhammad (4th time).., 1520 5 7 

Alt Shfih 1410 0 23 Nfizuk 8hfih 1527 5 7 

Zain ul Abidin 1417 0 23 Muhammad (5th time)... 1530 5 7 

Haidar Shfih 1467 0 23 Nfizuk Shfih 1537 6 7 

Hasan 1469 0 23 Mirza Haidar 1541 5 7 

Muhammad 1481 0 28 Humfiytin 

Kashmir finally annexed to the Moghul Empire under Akbar, in 1586) a.d. 


Table XXIII. — Chohdn or Ckahuman Dynasty, at Ajmir, DM, and 
afterwards Kotah and Bundx. 

‘The Chohans, one of the four Agnicula tribes, Chohfins, Purihfirs, Solfinki and 
Pramfira, said to have been produced by a convocation of tho gods on Mount Abu 
supposed of Parthian descent.’ —Tod, vol. ii. p. 451. 


b.c. 700 Anala, or Anhui Chouhan, established at Garra Mandela. 

Suvficha. 

Malian, source of Mallani tribe ? 

Galan Stir. 

a.d. 145 Ajipfila, Chakravartti, founder of Ajmfr, 202 of Virfit era ? 

500 S&manta Deva, 

Mahfi D6va, I 

Ajipal n~. 

Yindasur, | 

Vairi Vihanta, J 

684 Dola Rai, lost Ajmir to Muhammadans. 

695 Manikva Rai, founded Sambhnr: hence title of Sfimbri Rao, slain by 
Moslem invaders under Abul Afis ; eleven names only in J fiega’s 
catalogue, Tod, vol. ii. p. 444. 
rMah&sinna, 

Chandra Gupta, (of Allahabad pillar inscription ? See Kanauj.) 

Pratfip Sinh. 

Mohan Sinh. 

Setarai. 

Nfigahasta. 

Lonadh&r. 

Yira Sinh, II. 

Vibudh Sinh. 

.Chandra Ray. 


1 * The names of the Muhammadan chiefs, who held possession of the valley, some- 
times independently, under the Patau and Moghul Emperors, are so disfigured in 
Nfigari characters as to be hardly recognizable. Jona Rlija’s list continues to Zein- 
ul-fib-ud-din, 815 Hijra, whence Sn Vara Pandit continues it to Fateh Shfih, 
a.d. 1477. Tho 1 Rfij avail Patfika' brings on the line to Akbar’s conquest in 1560/ 
(see Muhammadan dynasties A— J. P. 

2 ‘Bombay Government Selections/ vol, iii. p. 193. 
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b«c. 770 Harihara Bay (Hursrfij, Tod), defeated Subaktegfa. 

Basanta Rai. 

Balianga Rai (Belondeo ? Tod), or Dheruca Gaj, slain defending Ajmir 
against Sultan Mahmtid. 

Pramatha Rai. 

An*»a Rfija, (Amilla Dova, Dihl! inscription). 

1016 W. Visala Deva, 1 2 from inscriptions, 1031 to 1096, 'Bod, interpolated date 
in the books of Ckand, S. 921. 

Seranga Deva, a minor. 

Ana Deva, constructed the Anah Skgar, at Ajmir. 

Hisp&l (of Ferishtah), father of 

977 Jayah Sinh (or Jypal of Ferishtah, burned himself, 1000, seo M&lwk), 
extended his dominion to Lahore, etc. 

1000 Ananda Deva (or Ajay deo), Anandpfil, F. 

Someswara, married daughter of Anangp&l of Dihli. 

1176 Prithir&y, of Labor, obtained Dihli, slam by Shahkbuddfn, 1192. 

1192 Rainasi, slain in the sack of Dihli, T. 

Yijaya Ray, adopted successor of Prithiray (see Dihlf pillar). 

Lakunsi, thence twenty-six generations to Nonad Sinh, present chief of 
Nimrkna, nearest lineal descendant of Ajipfil and Prithirfij. 55 

Table XXIY. — Harcwati or Harauti branch of the Chohan Dynasty. 

The Haras are descended from Anurhja, a son of Visnladeva, or more probably 
of Mfinikya Rai, Tod, vol. ii. p. 454 (see preceding table) . 

a.d. Anur&ja, took possession of Asi, or Hunsi, in Harifina. 

1024 Ishtpala, obtained Asirgarh, miraculously. 

Chand Kama. 

Lok Pal. 

1192 Hamira (known in Pritliirkja wars), killed in 1192. 

KAlkama. 

Malik Magd. 

Rao Bacha. 

1298 Rao Chand, slain with all but one son by A’lk-ud-din. 

1300 ltainsi, protected at Chi tor, obtained Bhynsror. 

Kolan, declared lord of the Path hr, (central India.) 

1341 Rao Bango, took possession of the Hun court of Mynfil. 

Rao Deva, summoned to Lodi’s court, abdicated to his son. 

Hara Rfija, founded Bundi ; country called Haravati after him. 

Samarsi (Samara Sinh), conquered the Bliils. 

Napiiji, feud with Solankhi chief of Tboda. 

Hamii-ii, defied supremacy of Itfina of Mewfir, 

Birsingn. 

1419 Biru. 

1486 Rao Banda, a famine, 1487, expelled by his brothers 
Samarkand! and Amarkandf, who ruled twelve years. 

Narain Dks, recovers Bundi. 

1633 Suraj Mai, assassinated by Chitor Rkna. 

1534 Soertan, a tyrant, banished. 

Rao Arjun, his cousin, killed in defence of Chitor. 

1575 Rao Rfija Surjan, Chunar, and Benares given to him. 

Rao Bhoja, separation of Bundi and Kota. 

BUNDf BRANCH. 

1578 Rao Ratan, built Ratanpur, his son Mfidhti Sinh receives Kotfi from 
Jehfingir, henceforward separation. 

1 The lath of Firoa, bearing Visala JDeva’s name, is dated S. 1220, in the reign 
of Vigraha Rai Deva. See ante , vol. i. p. 325 ; also * As. Res/, vol. vii. 

2 See also lists in 4 Ayfn-i-Akbari,’ vob ii. p. 94-97, etc. 
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a. d. 1578 Qopinhth. 

1652 Chatra Shi, took Kalberga, under Aurangzib, killed with twelve princes 
in battle of Ujjaiu. ** 

1658 Bhao Sink, received government of Auranghbhd under Aurangzib. 

1681 Anurad Sinh. 

1718 Budb Sinh, supported Bahhdur Shhh, dispossessed by Jypur Bhja. 

1743 Omeda, regains Bundf, 1749, with Holkar’s aid, retires 1771, dies 1804. 
1770 Ajit Sinh, Jugrhj, murders Bhna of Mewar. 

Bao Bhj, Bisben Sink, minor, protects Colonel Monson's flight. 

1821 Bhm Sinh. 

KOTAH BRANCH. 

1579 Madhu Sinh, son of Bao Batan (see above). 

1630 Mokund Sinh. 

1657 Jagat Sinh. 

1669 Keswar Sinh. 

1685 Bhm Sinh. 

1707 Bhim Sinh, entitled Mahhrho. 

1719 Arjun. 

1723 Burjan Shi, without issue, Zhlim Sinh, born 1740. 

^Aiit, grandson of Bishen Sinh. 

^Chatr Shi, succeeded by his brother. 4 

1765 Gomhn Sinh, — Zhlim Sinh, Foujdhr. 

1770 Omeda Sinh. „ Regent. 

1819 Kiswar Sinh, Madhu Sinh, ditto. 

Table XXV. — Rajas of Malwa , Capitals Ujjayana , and Mand&r. 

‘This line is taken from Abu’l Fazl, 1 and is supposed to have been furnished 
from Jain authorities : it agrees nearly with appendix to ‘ Agni Purhna.’ ’ — Wilford. 2 

In early ages Mahahmah founded a fire temple, destroyed by the Buddhists, but 
restored by 

b. c. 840 Dhanjf (Dhananiaya, a name of Arjun) about 7 85 before Vikramhditya 

(see Anjana, Burmese list). 

760 Jitchandra. 


1 Ayin-i-Akbari,* vol. ii. p. 49, et scq. 

2 [As Wilford* s lists, purporting to be taken from the ‘Agni Purhna,* were largely 
quoted in the original edition of this work (a.d. 1835), it is necessary that I should 
annex the caution in the reception of that author's data since enjoined by Prof. Wil- 
son : — ] ‘ Col. Wilford (Essay on Vikramhditya and Shlivahana, ‘ Asiatic Besearchcs,* 
vol. ix. p. 131) has made great use of a list of kings derived from an appendix to the 
‘ Agni Purhna, which professes to be the 63rd or last section. As he observes, it is seldom 
found annexed to the * Purhna.’ I have never met with it, and doubt it ever having 
formed any part of the original compilation. It would appear from Col. Wilford’s 
remarks, tnat this list notices Muhammad as the institutor of an era ; but his account 
of this is not very distinct. He mentions explicitly, howevor, that the list speaks of 
Shlivhhana and vikramhditya ; and this is quite sufficient to establish its character. 
The compilers of the ‘ Purana’ were not such bunglers as to bring within their 
chronology so well-known a personage as Vikramhditya. There are in all parts of 
India various compilations ascribed to the Purhnas, which never formed any portion of 
their contents, ana which, although offering sometimes useful local information, and 


Purhnas, so as to cause' them to bo charged with even more serious errors and 
anachronisms than those of which they aro guilty.* — ‘Vishnu Purhna,* pp. 38-9. 
London, 1840 — Again, p. 73, preface, ‘The documents to which Wilfora trusted 
proved to be in great part fabrications, and where genuine, were mixed up with so 
much loose and unauthenticated matter, and so overwhelmed with extravagance of 
speculation, that his citations need to be carefully and skilfully sifted, before they can 
be serviceably employed.’ 
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b.c. 670 S&livhhana. 1 
680 Nirvahana. 

580 Putra Rhjas, or Vhnshvalis, without issue. 

400 Aditya Punwar, elected by nobles (cot. Sapor, a.d. 191, W.) 

390 Birma or Brahma RAja, reigned in Vidharbanagar. 

360 Atibrahma, at Ujjain, defeated in tho north. 

271 Sadhroshana Sadasva-Sena 2 ). 

191 Heymert, Harcha Megha, killed in battle (misplaced, Wd.) 

91 Gundrup, Gardabharupa, Bahram-gor ? of Wilford. 

56 VixramAditya (3rd of Wilford. a.d. 441 Yesdcjird ?) TuAr tr. 
a.d. 44 Chandrassen, possessed himself of all HinddstAn. 

135 Karaksen, Surya Sena, W. 676. 

215 Chaturkot (Sactisinha succeeded, W.) 

216 Kanaksen (see Saurashtra, which he conquered ? 144, Tod). 

302 ChandrapAl. 

402 Mahcndrapal. 

409 Karmchandra. 

410 Vijyananda, adopted a successor (his son being an infant) Sindula, W. 
470 Munja, killed in the Dekhan (reigned a.d. 993 according to Tod). 

483 Bhoja 3 (S. 540), by Tod. 56/ a.d . 4 KalidAs flourished 

583 J ayachandra, put aside in favour of m 

593 JftpAl, of the Tenore (Tukr) caste (Chaitra Chandra, ‘Bavishya P. f ) 
598 Rina RAja. 

603 Rina Raiu. 

604 Rina Jalu. 

620 Rina Chandra. 

654 Rina Bahidur. 

659 Rina Bakhtmal. 

664 Riy Suhenpil. 

669 Riy Keyretpil. 

674 Riv Anangapil (rebuilt and peopled Dihli, 791, Tod). 

734 Xunwerpfil. 

735 Rija Jagdeva, of the Chohin tribe. 

745 Jagannath. 

755 Hara deva. 

770 Yisu deva. 

786 Suradeva, 


1 (Orientalists do not rely much upon Wilford’ s speculations in these days; but 
as evidence imperfect in itself has often some foundation in truth, it may not be in- 
appropriate to transcribe the following, which seems oddly to assimilate with some of 
the indications noted at p. 274-5, vol. i., in regard to the Gupta succession : — ‘As 
there ore several kings and legislators called Vikrama; in tne same manner wo 
find also several Silivihanas. This grandson of Dhananjaya is made contemporary 
with another VikramAditya, who is supposed to havo begun his reign a.d. 191 ; but, 
according to others, either in the year 184 or 200. In EaghunAtirs lists, current in 
the western parts of India, which have appeared in print, instead of SAlivAhana, we 
find SamudrapAla.’ — ‘As. Res. 1 ix. 135. See also pp. 146-7, ibid ; and the curious 
tale in connection with SukAditya or Bhartrihori, brother or VikramAditya, and his 
retirement to BhitAri, on the Gumti, near which place, Wilford remarks, ‘is a stone 
pillar, with an inscription, containing only a few couplets from the Mah&bhArata :* 
(see ante, p. 240, vol. i.. BhitAri L&t Inscription).] 

2 VAsudeva of Wiliord, Basdeo, Ferishtah. a.d. 390, father-in-law of Bahrain 
(see Kanauj). 

8 [See Fehewa or Thaneswur Inscription, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ vol. xxii. p. 673, 
dated 279 Samvat, but of doubtful attnbution. Names recorded : 1, MahendrapAla ; 
2, Jatula; 3, VijrAta ; 4, Yajnika; 6, Sagga; 6, Puma; 7, DevarAja; 8, Ram 
chandra ; 9, Bhoja.] 

4 The other two RAjas Bhoja, Tod fixes in 665 (from Iain MSS.) and 1035, the 
father of Udayati. 
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801 

815 

825 

834 

845 

866 


1037 

1057 

1069 

1089 

1109 

1111 

1124 

1136 

1146 

1168 

1192, 


Dharmadeva. • 

Bhaldeva. 

Nanakdeva. 

Keyratdeva. 

Pitnoura. 

Maldevo, conquored by Sheikh Shah, father' 
of ’Al&-ud-din. 

Sheikh Shah, from Ghazni. 

Dharma Rfija Soud, Vizir during minority of 
* Alk-ud-din, who put him to death. 
Kcmal-ud-din, murdered by 
Jitpkl Chohkn (Jaya Sinh of Dibit and La- 
hore ? 977) a descendant of Manikya Rai ? , 
Harachandra. 

Kcyratchand. 


UjjAln Inscription, B. loss- 
a.d. m. 

Krishna R&ja. 

Vaira Sinha. 

Biyaka. 

Amoghavasra, or Vak- 
' pati, otherwise Val- 
labhanareudra. 


Surajnanda. 

Tippersein, or Becrs£n, dispossessed by 
Jelal-ud-din, an Afghkn. 

A lam Shfih, killed in battle by 

Keraksen, son of Becrsen, emigrated to Kkmiup, married the king’s 
daughter, succeeded to the kingdom, and regained M&lwk. 


Bhoja deva. 
TJdaykditya. 
Naravarma. 
Ya?ovarma, a.d. 


1200 Narbahen 1 2 s 


1137. 

Ajayavarma, a.d. 
1143. 


Vindhayavarma. 
Amushyayana. 
Subhatavarma. 
Aijuna, a.d. 1210. 


Ujjaln Inscription. 

Udaykditya deva. 

Naravarma deva. 

Yasovarma deva, 
a.d. 1137. 

Javavarma deva, 
1143. 

Lakhan, or Laksh- 
mivarma deva, a 
second son of 
Ya&o, a.d. 1144? 


[The Aclraarh Inccrip- 
tion furnishes the 
following names. i ] 

Hari-varman. 

Aditya-varman. 

fsvara-varman 
(born of Ari- 
k&ri, eldest 
daughter of the 
Gupta race.) 

Sinha-varman. 

Kharva-varman. 


1 Undated. See < Jour. As. Soc. Beng.' vol. v. p. 482. 

* Piplianagar, in Bhopkl (Shujklpur) copperplates, dated Samvat 1267, ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Bong./ vol. v., p. 380 ‘ An inscription on a Tkniba Patra found in the village 

of Pipliknagar, in the Shujalpur Perganah, by L. Wilkinson, Esq., Political Agent, 
who says, in a letter to tho Editor, * I owo you many apologies for tne delay which has 
transpired in forwarding to you copies and translations of the three remaining T&mba 
patras found at Pipliknagar in 1836. I have now the pleasure to forward & copy and 
translation of the oldest dated in Samvat 1235. It seems to throw some doubt on 
the course of succession that appeared to you to have been rendered plain and clear, 
for eight generations, by the inscription dated Samvat 1267 before submitted to you. 
That inscription states that Jayavarma was succeeded on the gaddf of Mand&p (or 
Maridii) by his son Vindhyavarma, and he by his son Amushykyana, and he again 
by Suhnaeavarma, and this last Rkja by his son Aijuna ; whilst this states that Haris- 
chandra succeeded Rkja Jayavarma, and adds, moreover, in the last verse, that he 
was the son of Laksmnivarma. This discrepancy may be reconciled by supposing 
that Rkja Harischandra was only a prince of the royal family, and as such became 
possessed of an appanage and not of the whole kingdom ; and the fact that Nilagiri, and 
not'Mandap, was his capital, seems to confirm this supposition, supported as it also 
is by the title of Mahfi Kumkra, or prince, given to him. I was about to add transla- 
tions also of tho other two inscriptions ; but finding that they both correspond, word 
for word, with that formerly sent to you in all respects but the dates, which are later 
—the one only by three and the other only by five years— than that of the former 
inscription, and that they both record grants by tho some R&ja Aijuna, translations 
of them would be but an idle repetition. I enclose,, however, copies of both, which 
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a.d. 1220 Birsal. 

1236 Purenmall. 

1268 Hamand. 

1330 Sakat Sinh, killed by Bahadur Shfih, King of Dakhan. 

(On the division of the Dihli monarchy on Ghiksuddln Tnghlak Shfch II’s 
death,) 

1390 Dil&wor Khhn Ghori, viceroy of Mhlwh, assumed sovereignty. 

(See Mussalman Dynasties.) — ‘ Ay'm-i-Akbari/ vol. ii. p. 67- 

[The inscription on a temple at Oudayapur, taken by ^Captain Burt 
in 1838, claims notice in this place, on account of its supplying us 
with evidence of the existence, and continued currency for more than 
four centuries, of an era designated by the name of Udaydditya. The 
nominal roll of the princes associated with this monumental record 
does not satisfactorily fall in with the traditionary list of the Maha- 
rajas of Malwa ; but this need not affect the authenticity of the one 
or the other, as the provincial dignities, of which the inscription is an 
exponent, were usually treated en seigneur , whatever title to real power 
or supremacy the local ruler might chance to possess. 

1 Suravira (of the P 6 vara line). 

2 Gondala. 

3 Arcvalamathana (went to Malava and recovered his former kingdom of 

Madhya desa, and 1 caused this sacred and divine temple to be erected’ . . . 
in the year of the Vikramhditya Samvat 1116, correqxmding with the 
Skka year 981, in the Kaliyuga 4160, and in the same of Uday&ditya 446.’) 

4 Sfilivbhana.— 4 Jour. As. Sou., Seng.’, vol. ix. p. 648.] 


Table XXYI. — Saurdshtra ( Surat and Gujarat ). Capital , Balabhi- 

pura. The Balabhi ’, Balhara, or Bala-rais Dynasty . 

The Jain chronicles of Jai-sinha, consulted by Colonel Tod, trace the ancestry of 
Keneksen, the founder of the Me war family, up to Sumitra, tne fifty-sixth descendant 
from It&ma {vide the Surya-vansa list). Solar worship prevailed, afterwards the 
Jain. — [Tod, vol. i. pp. 231, etc.] 

A.D. 0 ? Mahantu, follows Sumitra, Tod. Names according to grants (lug up in 

Antarita. Uuj&rat.— wathen.’ 


Achilsena, 


Senapati, | 


Bhatfirka. a.d. 144-190. 
Dharasena. 


144 Kanaksena, emigrates to Saurdshtra Mahar&ja, Dronasiuha. 
(vol. i, p. 216). Dhruvascna 

Mah& Madan Sen, Dharapatta. 


I. 


you may place on record, if you can afford to spare a space for them in your journal. 
— Sehwre , 21th August, 1838./ See also ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ vol. vii., p. 736. — 
[Another Nagpfir inscription, translated and collated with kindred documents by 
Ball Gungadhor Skashtri supplies the following list: — 1. Vairi Sinha; 2. Bhimaka 
(his son) ; 3. Rfya Rfija, or Khoja Ithja (his son) ; 4. Bhadra Rfija ; 6. Bhoja deva ; 
6. Uday&ditya; 7. Laislxmi dbara; 8. Kara Varna deva (a.d. 1106); 9. Ya?o Varma 
deva (a.d. 1137); 10. Jaya Varma deva; 11. Lakshmi Varma deva; 12, Vindhya 
Varma (son of Aj ay a Varma) ; 13. Harischandra (a.d. 1179); 14. Amushayana; 
16. Subh&sa Varma; 16. Aijuna (his son, a.d. 1211;.] ‘ Jour. Bomb. B. Boy. As. 
Soc.’, vol. i. p. 263. 

1 [See ante, vol. i. p. 266. See also * Jour, Bomb. B. Boy. As. Soc.* vol. iii. p. 216. 
— The Rev. P. Anderson has examined the nominal series obtained from previously 
published grants of this family, and tested them by the aid of new inscriptions. His 
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Sudentu, 

318 Vijya, or Ajyasena, founded the i 
Balablif era, Tod. 1 ) 

Padmfiditya, 

Siv&ditya (466 Gardha-bhcla ? of) 
Jain MSS.) / 

H aridity a, 

Surykditya, 

Som&ditya. 

523 SilAditya, killed, and Balabhi de- 1 
stroycd by the Parthians, 524. j 


Names aeeordin| to^ranfes dug uplu 

Gribasena. # 

Sri dhara Sena, 319. 
Silhditya I. 

Charagriha, I. 
Sridharasena, II. 
Dhruvasdna, II. 
Sridharas6na, III. 
Silhditya, II, 

(three names obliterated). 
Charagriha, II. 


523 Siladitya, III. 

559 Silkditya Musalii, IV. 


ORIGIN OF GEULQTE, GRAIIALOTE, OR SESODIA TRIBE OF SURYA-VAN8I8, 2 


713 


Kaiswa, Goha, or Grahhditya, posthumous son of Sil&dityu, bom 
in Bhander forest. 

Naghditja, of Bhander. 

Bhaghditya. 

Devhditya. 

Assaditya, founded Aspur in Mewhr. 4 

IChalbhoja. 

Grahhditya (others make Nagfiditya), father of 
Buph, or Bappa, seized Chitor, from Mori tribe, a.d. 727, and 
rounded the Gohikuor Gchlote, dynasty of Mewkr. 

(Continued in Table XXVIII.) 



J 


[I extract the folio wing summary of dates, forming the reaumi 
of Dr. Stevenson’s remarks upon his translations of the 'Western Cave 
Inscriptions, published in the ‘Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. v., 
without in any way pledging myself for its accuracy ; indeed, it will 
have been seen that Dr. Stevenson and myself differ notably in our 
ideas of the correct epochs of two of the leading dynasties of India ; 
but for this very reason I am the more anxious to allow him to speak 
for himself in as much of detail as my space will permit me to concede 
to reasoning that I so far deny myself the opportunity of contesting. — 
E.T.] 

“ I shall now conclude this paper with a short summary of the chief events men- 
tioned in tho Sahyhdri inscriptions, in chronological order, . . The dates which have 


observations, to the following effect, arc merely important in the correction of the 
orthography of names and titles : — ‘ In the Bengal Society’s list, the 7th, 10th, and 
12th of these kings arc called Sri Dhara sena, but in both the plates now before me 
tho names arc precisely the same as tho second, Dhara sena, with the addition of 
§ri, which is common to all tho kings. Moreover Sil&ditya is said in the i Bengal 
Journal' to bo surnamed Krarnaditya. . . The surname is clearly written on 

plate ii. Dharmfiditya. Three of the other kings are not Dharuva, but Dhrnva 
sena.' — * Bomb. Jour.* vol. iii. p, 216.1 

1 This and the Sri-dharasena of the adjoining list, fixed upon as the founders of 
the Balabhi era or samvat, may probably be the Suraka of the Purknas, mentioned 
as a Vikramhditya to mount the throne An. Kal. Yug. 3290, or a.d. 191 or 291 
(‘ As. Res.* vol. ix. pp. 135, 203), Wilford. Many legends related by him of the 
Aditya, belonging to this dynasty. 

2 The Persian historians make Noshizhd, son of Noshirvfin, or Maha Band, 
daughter of Yezdijird, the origin of the Sesodia race of Mewkr, 631. 
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not boon ascertained from inscriptions, but merely mado out by calculation, aro 

marked with an interrogation. 

B.O. 

200. (?) — A cave was excavated, and an alms-house established in it. on the top of 
the Nhnfi Gh&t, by an Emperor of India, probably Asoka, the first 
Buddhist Emperor. 

70. (?) — 1 The Great Cave Temple at K&rlen was formed by the Emperor Devablifiti, 
under the superintendence of Xonocratcs, (OTfTUT or wl jVISfd) 
a Greek. * * 

65.(?) — A small cave was excavated at Khnheri by the same Xenocrates, in which a 
supposed tooth of Buddha was deposited, till it was removed to an adjoining 
tope, as mentioned below. 

23.(?) — The expedition of the constructors of the cave mentioned below into Malabar, 
to quell an insurrection thero, took place. 

22^?)— The central or Satrap cave at Nasik was excavated by Ushavadatta, son-in- 
law of the Satrap Nahaphna, of the Parthian monarch Kshaharhta 
(Phrahatcs ?). 

20.(?) — Lands were given to the monks at Junir, who dwelt in the third series of 
southern caves, by several individuals, and especially by S'isuka, called 
there S'risuka, the first Andhrabhritya sovereign, while ho was yet only 
prime minister. 

15.(?) — The Great Temple Cave at Kanhcri was probably excavated by the same 
monarch, after he ascended the throne. The name given him above is that 
of the Matsya Purfim; here ho receives tho name of Bolin, that given in 
the Bhhgavat. 

JLD. 

189. — A tope or mound was constructed at Kfmheri to contain the tooth of Buddha, 
mentioned above, and also in honour of a celebrated Buddhist devotee, by 
Pushyavarman, who was connected with the Andhra royal family. 

N.B.— This is the tope opened by Dr. Bird in 1839, and which contained a plate 
with the date on it. 

326. — The village of Karanja, on the Ghkts, was made over to the monks at Kfirlen 
by the two great military commanders, who, in the struggles between tho 
regal Satraps and Magadh Emperors, had most likely wrested the adjacent 
territory from the former and afterwards resigned it to the latter. About 
the s&mo time, also, the imago of Buddha, on the left of the entrance, where 
those inscriptions are found, was probably executed. # 

337.— The large cave most to the left of those that contain inscriptions at Nksik was 
excavated at the command of the queen of Gautami-putra, described as lord 
paramount of India and Ceylon, and who had established in his capital a 
college for Brahmhnical ana another for Buddhist science, an institution 
for teaching archery, and a hospital. 

N.B. — Reasons have been adduced to show that the era mentioned in this 
inscription is the Balabhi, and that it was established in commemoration of 
the overthrow of the Grseco- Parthian empire in Western India, by the 
united forces of the Magadh Emperor and the Balabhi Command er-in- Chief, 
who rebelled against his sovereign, the reigning royal Satrap, and rendered 
himself independent. These Satraps had, in all probability, reigned for a 
long time in their own right, and had prefixed the title regal to their former 
appellation to point this out. The latest date on any of their coins is 
Samvat 390, or a.d. 333 ; for I think, from the form of the letters, that 
the era must be the common Samvat. Wo have, then, only to suppose 
that on the Indus their government subsisted fourteen years after it was 
overthrown in Guiar&t, as the Balabhi era commences with a.d. 319. In 
accordance with tnis supposition, none of the 400 regal Satrap coins that 
were found at Junir in 1846 belong to the two lost Satraps. The vaunting, 
too, of Rudra Dama, the last of them but one, on the Girn&r inscription, 
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A.D. 

over the S&tkarni ruler of the Dakhan, our Andhra monarch, could usfcr 
only to some partial success preceding the final catastrophe, as we Usually 
fina people boast most when hardest pressed. From our inscriptions it is 
evident that the hills in which the caves are excavated were sometimes in 
possession of the one and sometimos of the other party. 

342. — The monastery cave at K&rlen was excavated by a mendicant devotee. 

4 10. (?) — Buddaghosha, the author of the Pkli work called in Ceylon the 1 Atthakatha,’ 
and the Buddhist apostle of the Burman peninsula, set up a middle-sized 
image of Buddha on the right porch of the Groat Temple Cave at Khpheri. 

428. (?) — During the reign of the Andhra monarch Yadnya S'ri Sht Kami, who iB 
mentioned in *tho annals of China as having sent ambassadors there, a 
nephew and other relations of his set up tho two colossal images on each 
siae of the porch of the same great cave, and at the same time a village was 
given to tho monks. 

430. (?) —Other relations of the same Emperor established an alms-house in connection 

with a cave at Kknheri. 

431. (?) — Others of the royal family established a refectory in connection with another 

cave there. 

433. (?) — A monastery cave was excavated at Nhsik by command of the wife of the 
commander-in-chief of the same Emperor. 

460. (?) — A temple cave at Kuflen (Korah), in the Concan, was excavated by the 
Secretary of the Chief of Salsette, who seems to have exercised authority 
over a considerable adjoining district of country. 

N.B.— The above-mentioned works are all that appear to me to derive from the 
inscriptions probable indications of the period about which they were 
executed, whether by means of the dates or the names they contain. Tho 
time when the others were engraved can only be guessed nt from the style 
of the letters ; but none seem to me to have lien inscribed on the Sahy&dri 
rocks at a later period than that last mentioned, and certainly none earlier 
than the first date here given, bringing them all within the two centuries pre- 
ceding and the five succeeding the Christian era, during which time Buddhism 
flourished in Western India, while the modern Hindi! system was silently 
moulding itself into its present form and preparing to take the place, at a 
somewhat later period, of the religion of Budaha, and to exhibit that com- 

S ound of Vedic pantheism, Buddhistical tenderness for animal life, and in- 
igonal superstition that is now current in India. During, however, the whole 
# period of Buddhist ascendancy, Brahmkns existed, studied their literature, 
had their holy places, and performed those of their rites that could be 

S jrformed in private. The common people also worshipped Krishna, 
havkni, and Siva, as local gods, in particular districts. The travels of 
the Chinese Fa Hian show that, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
Buddhism prevailed throughout India ; and those or Whang Thsang show 
that this was still the case in tho boginning of the seventh century. An 
inscription, of date a.d. 657, originally affixed to a Buddhist temple near 
Nagpore, shows that it still prevailed m the East at that period (* Jour. 
Bom. Boy. As. Soc./ vol. i., p. 150.) It is to be noticed here, also, that 
there is a discrepancy of 42 years between the date a.d. 342 and a.d. 428/' 

Table XXYII. — Gujardt. Capital Patan. The Anhukodra Dynasty , 

a restoration of the dynasty of the Balhdras. 

‘ Ayfn Akbari’ list collated with that of the 1 Agnf Purhpa,’ of Wilford. 

8 ’ 696 Saila-deva, living in retirement at Ujjain, found and educated, 

802 745 Banar&ja, son of Samanta Sinh (Chohkn), who founded Anhulpur (Ner 
walen or Patan), called after Anala tJhohhn, A. A. 
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A.D. 

746 

806 Jogarhja ^ 806 

841 Bhima Rftja... Bhunda-dcva, Wd. 841 

866 Bheur I 866 

895 Behirainh / From the 4 Ayin Akbari. 895 

920 Rcshadat [ Rkja Aditya, W. 920 

935 Samanta Daughter, married sou of 935 

, ' DihlfRhja: Bhunda,W. 942 


Chownt Dynasty of 
Auhilpoor. 

1. Wun Rhj, son of 

Jye Sheker. 

2. Yog Rhi. 

3. Kshem Rhj. 

4. Bhooyud. 

5. Vair Sing. 

6. Rutnhditya. 

7. S&mnnt Singh. 
MoolRhj Solunihee. — 


BjCjAS OF THE SOLANKHI TRIBE. 

910 W. Mula Rhja, usurped the 
throne. 1 

1025 Chamund, invaded by Suit bn 
Mahmfld (Samanta, W.) 

1038 Yallabba (Beyser, or Bisela, 

* Ay. Ak ’), ancient line re- 
stored. 

1039 Durlabba (Dabisalima, F.), 

usurped the throne. 

1050 Bhima rkja. 

Kkladeva (Karan, 4 A. A.’), 

Carna-ra]endra, or Visala- 
deva, "V^d., who became 
Paramount Sovereign of 
Dihlf (see p. 247). 

1094 Siddha, or J ayaainh, an usurper 
(Tod, vol. i. p. 98). 

Kumhrapfila, poisemed. 

Ajayapala, son of Jayasinha. 

THE BHAGELA TRIBE. 

Mula (Lakhmul, 4 A. A.’), Lakhan-raya, W. without issue. 

Birdmula, 1 Baluca-mula, Wd. 

Beildeva, / of Bhkgela tribe. 

1209 W. Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhima Deva, same as the last, Wd. 

1250 Aijun deva, ) 

1260 Saranga deva, > 4 Ay. Ak.’ A 

1281 Karan, ) Carna the Gohila, fled to the Dakhan, when in thTy 

1309 Gujarht was annexed to Dihli by ’ Ala-ud-dln Muhammad Shhh. 


4 RhsMhlh.*— London, 1856. 

SOLT7NK.BEE DYNASTY. 

List of the successors of Mool Rhj, 
from a copper-plate inscription, dated 
Saravat 1266 (a.d. 1210), found at 
’Ahmad&b&d. 

1 Mool Rkj dev, 

2 Chkmoond R6j dev, 

3 Doorlubh Rhj dev. 

4 Bheem dev. 

5 Kurun dev. 

6 Jye Singh dev. 

7 Koomhr Pkl dev. 

8 Ujye Phi dev. 

9 Mool Rfvj dev. 

10 Bheem dev. 

4 Rks Mhlh.’ 


year 


Table XXVIII. — Rdnas of Mewdr. Capitals Chitdr , Udayapur . 

(Continued from Table XXVI.) 

After the destruction of the Balhhra monarchy of Saurkshtra, and two centuries* 
sojourn of the family in the Bhander desert, Baph or Bappa conquered Chitor, and 
founded a new dynasty in a.d. 727. The hereditary title was changed from Gehlote 
to Aditya. 

Wflson’s Htt. Tod, from Aitpur Inscription (dated Saravat 1084, vol. 1. p. 80S). 

750 Guhila 1. Sri Gohadit, founder of Gohila (Gehlote) tribe. 

Bhoja 2. Bhoja (Bhagaditya ?) 

3. Mahendra. 

4. Naga (Nkgkditya). 

5. Syela. 

6. Aprajit (compare with Table XXVI.) 

7. Mahendra. 

1 See also 4 Ayfn-i- Akbari,' vol.. ii. p. 74, et seq. ; Elliot, 4 J our. Roy. As. Soc.’, 
vol. iv. p. 1. 



RANAS OF MBWAB, 


2W 


967 

977 

1027 


Wilson** lUt. 


Tod, from Aitpur latcrlptlou (dated Samvat 1014, vol* 1. p. 80#. 


Kalabhoja ... 8. Kalabhoja. 

Bhartribnata.. 9. Khoman, invasion of Chitor from Kkbul 812 a.d. 
Samahkyika... Mangal, expelled by chiefs. 

Khnman 10. Bhirtripad, founded thirteen principalities for his sons in 

Mklwk and Gujarkt. 

11. Singhif, whose Rknf, Lakshmi, bore 

Allkta 12. Sri Allat, whose daughter Haria devi was grandmother of 

Karavahana... 13. Nirvahana. 

14. Salvahana. 

Saktivarma ... 15. Saktikumar, resided at Aitpur, 967, or 1068? Tod, vol. i. 
pp. 243, 803. 

Suchivarma . . . * Umba Passa. 

Narayarma ... Narvarma, cotemporary with Subuktigin. 

Kirttivarma... Yasovarma, do. with Mahmhd. Aitpur destroyed. 

Vairi Sinh, (Vira Siuha deva of Kanauj ? See Bengal.) 

Vijaya Sinh. 

Ari Sinh. 


Vikrama Sinh. 


Skmanta Sinh, 1209, W. 
Kumara Sinh. 

Mathana Sinh. 

Padma Sinh. 

Jaitra Sinh. 


Tej Sinh. 

1165? Samara Sinh, (Samarsi,*T.) born 1149; marries Prithl Rki’s daughter. 

1192 Kcrna, or Karan, his son — 

1200 Rahup,— attacked by Shams ud dfn, 1200. 

Nine princes, occupying fifty years, engaged in crusades, to recover Gayk 
from the infidels (Buddhists), T. 

Bhonsi, recovers Chitor. 

1274 Lakshman Sinh (Lakumsi, T.), married Ceylon pfincess. 

1289 „ ' „ (Ramdco of Perish ta.) Chitor sacked by ’Alk-ud-din, (1305, F.) 

Ajaya Sinh (Ajaysi, T.), resided at Kailwarra. 

1 300 Hamira, son of Ursi, recovered Chitor. 

1364 Khait Sinh (Khaitsi, T.), captured Ajmlr. 

1372 Laksha Rkna (Lakka Rkna, T.), rebuilds temples. Expedition to Gayk. 

1397 Mokulif, supplants rightful heir Chonda. 

1418 Khumbo (Kumblio, T. Gownho, ‘ A. A.’), defeats Mahmud of Mklwk ; pillar 

C 'aed in commemoration at Chitor, Tod, 1439, vol. i. p. 286 ; vol. ii. p. 761. 
murders his father, and is killed by lightning. 

1473 Raemal, repels invasion of Dihli monarch Lodi. 

1508 Sanga, Singram, or Sinka, the Kala§ or pinnacle of Mewkr glory, successfully 
resists Bkbar at Bikna, 1526. 

1529 Ratna, fell in duel with Bundi Rkja. 

1632 Bikramajit, his brother. Second sack of Chitor by Bahkdur of Gujarkt ; re- 
covered by Hamkykn. 

Banbir, the bastard, raised to throne by Rkjputs. 

1540 Udaya Sinh (Oody Sing), third sack of Chitor, 1580, by Akbar. 

1583 Pertkp (Rkna), reverses at Udipur and Kumalnfr. 

1596 Amera (Umra), succeeds, recovers the ruined capital ; defeats Abdullah Jan. 

1610 : makes peace with Jahkngir, • 

1620 Kcrna (Kum), last independent Rkja ; embellished Udipur, 

1627 Jagat.Sinh, tributary to Shfth Jahan ; peaceful reign. 

1653 Rkj Sinh, embanked Lake Rkjsamundra. * 

1680 Jay Sink, forms the Lake .Tay.Rn.mnnd. 

1699 Amera, II. triple alliance with Mkrwkr and Amber, S. 1756. 

1715 Sangrkm Sinh ; the jiziyah tax abolished. 

1733 Jagat Sinh II. pays chouth to Mahrattas. 

1751 Pertkp, II. 

1754 Rkj Smh II., country desolated by Mahrattas. 


19 
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1761 Arsi, his uncle, Ztdim Sinh’s rise. 

1771 Httmira, a minor. 

1777 Bhim Sinh, his brother. Holkar and Sindia overrun Mewhr. Marriage feud 
of Jaypur and Jodhpur. Kishna Kumhr poisoned, and the race of Bappa 
Rhwal extinguished, all but 
1828 Jewan (Javan) Sinh, the only surviving son. 


Table XXIX . — Hahtor Dynasty of Kanauj \ afterwards continued in 
Mdrwar, or Jodhpur . 

From Tod’s genealogical rolls of the Bah tors, preserved by the Jains, vol. ii. pp. 5-7. 
a.d. (After the usual Thcogony.) 

300 ? Yavanasva, prince of Parlipur ? supposed of Indo-Scythic origin. 

390 Basdeo (Vasudeva 1 * ), revives Kanauj aynasty ; his daughter marries j 

Bahrain Sassan, of Persia. } Ferishtah. 

450 Ramdoo, fixed in Mhrwar- tributary to Feroz Sassan. / _ 

469 Nayana Pala, conquers Ajipala of Kanauj— hence called Khma dhvaja. 

Pad&rat or Bharata, king of Kanauj. 

Puuja, his son. 

570 ? Dherma Bhumbo, his descendants called Dhhnesra Camdhaj (for twenty-one 
generations bore the name of Rao, afterwards Rhja.) 

Aji Chandra. 

From inscriptiona.3 


Udaya-chandra. ! 
Nirpati. 

Keneksena (sec j 
Mhlwa 400 ? 
Sehcsra-sala ( 
Mdghhsena. 
Virabhadra. 

Deoscn. 
Yiraalasena. 


Gupta. 

Ghatotkaclia. 
Chandragupta. 
•Samudragupta. 
a son. 


I 


Dhnasen. 

Mokunda. 

Bbadu 

1016 Kora or Chand- 

pM. F. 

Rajsen. 

Trivia. 

Sri Punja. 

(Yira Sinha), 
sec Bengal. 
712 (Yass varman). 

see tab. xxii. 
900 (Shhasanka),see 
• 1 Vis. Prak.’ 

Yijayachandra. 
1169 Jaya Chandra, 
(Dal. Pangla). 


700 ? Yasovigraha or 
Sripfila. 
Mahichandra. 
1072 Chandra deva, 
I c&q. Kanauj. 

j 1096 Madana Pala. 
1120 Govinda Chan- 
dra. 

1144 Vijaya Chandra. 
1163 Jaya Chandra, 
died, 1193. 


Fyzfth&d Copper Plate, 
‘ J. A. 8. B.\ vol. x. 
p. 08, dated S. 1120 - 
A/D. 1187. 


1 Yasovigraha. 

2 Mahi Chandra. 

3 Chandra deva. 3 

4 Madana phla. 

o Govinda Chan- 
dra. 

6 YijayaChandra. 

7 Jaya Chandra. 


From coins, old aerie*.* 

Aparaj itadhaj apa- 
rakrama. 

A'pntirurha. 

Kragiptapara- 
shuja ? 

.Sri Vikrama. 

Chandragupta. 

Samudragupta. 

Kumhragupta. 

Vikrama Nhren- 
dragupta. 

Sasigupta ? 

Asvamedhaparh- * 
krama. 


Mahipala deva. 
Kumhrap&la deva. 
Govinda Chandra. 


Jadjeya deva. 
Ajaya deva. 


1 Tfilford names this prince Sadhpkla, or Sadasvapala, * As. Res/, vol. ix. p. 211. 

* See Essays, vol. i. pp. 

, a ‘ Who was also very learned, king of kings, etc., and who gained the kingdom 
of Kan ay a Subja by the power of his arms.’ 

4 [See vol. i. pp. 288, etc. ; 4 Ayin-i-Akbari,' vol. i. p. 80.] 
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Table XXX.—Mdrwdr or Jodhpur . Continuation of ditto . 

1210 Sivaji, grandson of Jayachandra, settled in the desert, Kher* 

Ashthama (Asothama T.) 

Doohar, T. Bula Rai, W. made an attempt on Kanauj and Mandor. 

RaipAl. 

Kanhul. 

Jalhnn. 

Chado. 

Thcedo. • 

Siluk or Silko (origin of the SilkAwata or BhomeAs). 

Biramdeva. 

1381 Chonda, assaulted Mandor, and made it his capital. 

1408 Rinmal, of Gohila mother, made pilgrimage to Gaya. 

1427 Rao Joda and twenty- three brothers had separate fiefs. 

1458 „ „ founded Jodhpur ; and removed from Mandor. 

1488 Rao Siijoh, or Surajmal ; rape of Rahtor virgins by PathAns. 

1515 Rao Ganga 

1531 Rao Maldco becomes chief Raja of RAjputs ; fortifies capital. 

1568 „ „ sends his son as hostage to Akbar ; marriage alliance. 

1583 Udaya Sinh ; Chandra Sinh, upheld by clans, installed by Akjbar, 

1594 Soor Sinh ; named Siwai RAja, a general in Moghul armies. 

1619 RAja Gaj Sinh slain in GujarAt. 

1637 Joswant Sinh, died in KAbul. 

1680 Ajit Sinh, posthumous. Rahtor conflict at Delhi, 4th July, 1679 (7th Sravan, 
S. 1716) ; thirty years’ war against empire. Murdered by nis son 
1724 AbhaySinh; entitled MahArAja RAjcswar, 1728. 

1749 RAm Smh, son, defeated by his uncle, 

174* Bakht Sinl^who was poisoned m 1752. 

1752 Vjjjaya Sinh (Beejy Sinh) disputed possession with RAm Sinh. 

1793 Bhim Sinh usurps tlirono on nis grandfather’s death, by defeat of ZAlim Sinh. 

1803 MAn Sinh. Feud for Kishna KumAri, the Udfpur princess. 

Table XXXI. — The Bikaner Rdj y a scion of Jodhpur. 

1458 B(ka, son of Joda, settled in the Jit country. 

1494 Nunkarna. 

1512 Jact. 

1546 Kali An Sinh. 

1573 ^Ay Sinh. 

1631 Varna Sinh. 

1673 Anop Sinh. 

1708 Sarup Sinh. 

SujAn Sinh. 

1736 ZurAwar Sinh. 

1745 Gaj Sinh. 

1786 RAj Sinh, poisoned in thirteen days by 
1788 Surat Sinh, regent, who usurped the throne. 

1799 „ vanquished Surtan Sinh and Ajib Sinh. 

1804 „ annexed Bhatner to his dominions. 

Table XXXII. — Ednas of Amber or Dhund'hdr. Capital Jaypwr. 

The CuchwAha race of RAjputs claims descent from Cush, second son of RAma, king 
of Ayodhya, who migrated and built the fort of RotAs, on the Sone. 

294 RAja Nala, founded Narwar or Nishida. 

Thirty-two prinoes— having the affix, PAla. 

965 Sura Sinh. 

966 Dhola^Dula) Rai, expelled from Narwar, founded Dhund’hAr dynasty. 
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Maidul Rao, took Amber from the Meenas. 

Htuideo. 

Kuntal. 

1185 Pujandeva (Pajun), married daughter of Prithi RAja. 

Mslesi 

Bijal. 

it&jdeo (Sahirdeva ? of Narwar, defeated by Mahmdd II. 1251, P.) 

Kontal. 

Junsi. 

Udayakarna— his son, Baloji, obtained Amritsir, called Shekh&vat, from his 
grandson, Shekhjf. 

Kara Sinh. 

Banbir. 

UdhArao. 

Chandrasen. 

Prithi RAj, pilgrimage to Dewal on the Indus : murdered by 
Bhfma, his son. 

Aiskam. 

1550 ? Baharmal (Puranmal, W.), paid homage to BAbar. 

1586 ? BhagwAn I) As, Akbar’s general, wedded his daughter to JehAngir. 

1592 MAn Sinh, ditto, governor of Bengal, Dakhan, KAbuI. 

1615 Bhao Sinh, died of drinking. 

1621 MahA Sinh, ditto. 

1626 ? Jaya Sinh, Mirza RAja, poisoned by his son Kerat. 

RAm Sinh, reduced to mansab of 4000. 

Bishen Sinh, ditto 3000. 

1698 Siwai Jay Sinh, founded Jaypur, published ‘Zij MuhamadghAh.’ 

1742 Iswari Sinh. • 

1760 Madhu Sinh. 

1778 Prithi Sinh, II. minor. 

1778 PertAp Sinh. 

1803 Jagat Sinh, an effeminate prince, died without issue. 

1818 Jay Sinh, III. posthumous, believed supposititious. 

[It is somewhat difficult to decide where each series of inscription 
princes, .often of most circumscribed local power, may most fitly be 
inserted in the general list ; under the claims of caste, the subjoined 
sovereigns should be classed with the Chohans of Ajrafr; and,* under 
the geographical aspect aga^i, their position might be determined by 
any one of the contiguous principalities by which the modern clump of 
Shekawatf states is bounded. I have made them follow Jaypur, as to 
that kingdom they now belong. 

Inscription on the Temple of Sri Harsha Shekdivati. Samvat 1030. 

1. Gtivaka, Chohdn. 5. VAkpati. 

2. Chandra rAja. 6. Sinha rAja, 961 a.d. 

3. Gtivaka. 7. Vigraha rAja, of another race, 

4. Chandana. a.d. 973. 

* Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ vol. iv., p. 367.] 

Table XXXIII. — Boos of Jenalmer. 

Dynasty of the Bhattis, a branch of the Tadu race of the Chandra Vanss, Tod. 
KAba. fled from Dwarica to Marusthall— (Bh&gavat). 

PrithibAhu— Khfra— Jud-bhAn (from Bbatti chroniclers). 

B&hu-bal, espoused daughter of Vijaya Sinh, HAlwA. 

BAhu, killed by a fall from his horse. 
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SubAhu, poisoned by his wife, daughter of the Ajmfr RAja, Mund. 

Bijh married daughter of Ber Sinh of MAlwA; invasion of Farid Sh&h. 
b.c. ,94-? RAia Geja, invaded Kandrupk^l, in Kashmir. 

a.d. Id? Salbahan, fifteen sons, all RAjas, conquered PanjAb, expelled from KAbuI. 

B Aland, invaded by Turks— his grandson, Chakito, source of Chakit tribe. 
Kullur, eight sons, all became Mussulmans. 

Jinj, seven ditto. 

Bhatti, court at Lahor, gave name to family. 

Mangal Rao, expelled by king of Ghazni— settled in M4r. 

Majam Rao, his son — 

730 Kenur, invaded by the Barahas, 787, a.d. 731. 

733 Tanno, erected Bfjnot. 

813 Biji Rae, continual feuds with the Langas, till 1474. Title Rao exchanged 
for Rawul. 

Deoraj, excavated several lakes, one at Tunnot. 

Munda. 

1008 Bachera, tributary to AnandapAl of Delhi : invaded by Mahmiid. 

1043 Dusai. 

Bhojaeo conspired against and killed by his uncle, 

1155 Jesal, slain in defending Lodorva. Removed capital to Jesalmer, 

1167 Salivahan II., throne usurped by his son, Bfjil. 

1200 Kailun, elder brother, repelled the KhAn of Baloch. « 

1218 Chachik Deo, extirpated Chunna RAjputs. 

1250 Karan, repelled Muzaffer KhAn. * 

1270 Lakhan Sinh, an idiot, replaced by his son. 

1275 PunpAl, dethroned by nqbles. 

1275 Jaetsi, recalled from GujarAt — defended fort for eight years. 

1293 MulrAj III., great sack of JesalmAr bv Mabdl KhAn, 1294. 

. Dudu, eScted RAwul, second sack and immolation. 

1306 Gursi re-establishes Jesalmer. 

Kehar, adopted ; fends. 

Rao Kailan, or Kerore, conquered to the Indus — lived to 80. 

Chachik Deo, fixed capital at Marote ; continued feuds. 

1473 Bersi, conquest of MultAn by BAbar. 

Sabal Sinh, Jesalmer becomes a fief of empire, under RAwuls Jait, Nunkarn^ 
Bhim, Manohar Das; conversion of Bhattis. 

Umra Sinh, predatory incursions. 

1701 Jeswant, allianco with McwAr — end of Bhatti chroniole, 

1622 Akhi Sinh, Sariip Sinh minister potential. 

1761 MulrAja, ditto. 

1820 Gaj Siuli, ditto, under British protection. 

# 

[Although the dynasty of the Gurha Mundala Rajas can scarcely 
claim much prominence amid the sovereignties of the larger Indian 
states, yet the centrical position of their seat of government, and the 
fullness of the detail of names, render it possible that their annals 
may tend to throw a light upon the still obscure contemporaneous 
history of proximate lands.] 

History of the Gurha Mundala Rajas. By the late Col. Sir W. H. Sleeman, formerly 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces. 

The dominions of the Gurha Mundala soyereigns extended before the death of 
Sungr&m SA, in the year a.d. 1530, over fifty-two districts, containing each from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty villages, and, collectively, no less 
than thirty-two thousand two hundred and eighty. But the greater part of these 
districts wore added to their dominions by the conquests of that prince. « 
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These princes trace back their origin in the person of Jadoo Eae to the year 
Samvat, 416, or a.d. 368, when, by the death of his father-in-law, the Gond Rfcja 
Nagdeo, he succeeded to the throne of Gurha. Mundala was added to their do- 
minion by Gop&l S&, the tenth in descent from that prince, about the year a.d. 634, 
in the conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had suc- 
ceeded to the ancient Haihaibunsi sovereigns of Butunpore and Lahnjee. That this 
ancient family of R&jputs, who still reign at these places, reigned oyer Mundala up 
to the year a.d. 144 or Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper 
dug up during the reign of Niz&m S& (a.d. 1749) in the Tillage of Dearee in the 
vicinity of that place. This inscription was in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about 
two feet square, and purported to convey, as a free religious gift from a sovereign of 
the Haihaibunsi family, the village of Dearee in which it was found, to Deodatt, a 
Br&hman, and his heirs for ever. The plate was preserved in the palace with the 
greatest care up to the year 1 780, when it was lost in the pillage of the place, and all 
search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, several highly respoctablo 
men still living who often saw it, and have a perfectly distinct recollection of its 
contents. How and when the Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of 
Mundala we are never likely to learn ; nor would it he very useful to inquire. 

This family of Haihaibunsis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called Chumpanuttu ; 
Butunpore, formerly called Monepore ; Mundala, formerly called Muhikmuttee (Ma- 
hikmati); and Sumbulpore (Sambhalpur). 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin, though they are not recog- 
nized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune from Kandiesh, Jadoo Bae, 
entered the service of one of the Haihaibunsi sovereigns of Lahnjee, and accompanied 
him on a pilgrimage to the source of the Ncrbudda at Amurkunmk, and oventually, 
in S. 416= a.d. 368, succeeded the Gond R&ja of Gurha. 

When Jadoo Rae succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he appointed Surbhee 
Partuk as his prime minister, and we have some good grounds to believe, what is 
altogether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of tho one 
•reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen hundred years up to tho 
Saugor conquest in Samvat 1838, or a.d. 1781; and that the descendants of tho 
other held the office and discharged the duties of chief ministers for tho same period. 
Among the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty generations 
and sixty-two successions to the throne ; and among the ministers only forty gene- 
rations. This would give to each reign something less than twenty-three years. In 
1260 years France had only sixty-three kings, or one every twenty years. 1 

I shall here give a list of the sovereigns, with the number of ycaro each is said 
to have reigned. 2 This list, as far as the reign of Prem Narrain, the 63rd of this 
line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a stone in a templo built by the son and 
successor of that prince at Ramnugur, near Mundala. It is said to have been ex- 
tracted from records to which the compiler, Jygobind Bajpac, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record for above a thousand years 
may he found in the inscriptions on the different temples built by the several princes 
of this house, bearing dates which correspond with it ; and in the collateral history 

1 In one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Ccesars. In two 
hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns ; and a 
reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had in Spain, in three hundred years, 
thirty-two kings. 

2 We have not altered the system of orthography followed by the author, although 
at variance with Sir W. J ones’ scheme, because there are some names for which we 
should be at a loss to find the classical equivalents.— J. P. 
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of the Mohammedan* and others who invaded these territories doling their reign. 
The inscription on the stone runs thus: i Friday, the 20th of Jet, in the year 
Samvat, 1724 (a.d. 1667), the prince Hirdee Sh reigning, the following is written 
by Suda Seo, at the dictation of Jygobind Bajpae, and engraved by Singh S&, Dya 
Bam, and Bhagi Rutee.' 

As an instance which collateral history furnishes in proof of the authenticity of 
this record, it may be stated that Ferishta places the invasion of Gurha by Asuf in 
the year Hijra 972, or a.d. 1664 ; and states that the young prince, Beer Narain, 
had then attained his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place 
the death of Dulput S&, his father, in Samvat 1605, or a.d. 1548, as it gives 1190 
years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign commenced in 415. The young 
prince is stated to have reigned fifteen years, and tradition represents him as three 
years of age at his father's death. This would make him eighteen precisely, and, added 
to 1548, would place the invasion 1563 a.d. 


Tears. 

1 Jadoo Bae, An. Sam. 415, reigned 5 


2 Madhoo Singh, his son 33 

3 Jugurnhth, ditto 25 

4 Bagon&th, ditto 64 

6 Koder Deo, ditto 28 

6 Beharee Singh, ditto 31 

7 Nursing Deo, ditto 33 

8 Sooruj Dhan, ditto 29 

9 Bks Deo, ditto .\... 18 

10 Gopkl Sh, ditto* 21 

11 BhophlSh, ditto 10 

12 Gopeenhth, ditto 37 

13 Rhrachund, ditto 13 

14 Soortan Singh, ditto 29 

15 Hurechur Deo, ditto 17 

16 Kisliun Deo, ditto 14 

17 Jugut Sing, ditto 9 

18 Muha Sing, ditto 23 

19 Doorjun Mul, ditto 19 

20 Joskurun, ditto 36 

21 Pertapadit, ditto 24 

22 Juschund, ditto 14 

23 Munohur Singh, ditto 29 

24 Gobind Singh, ditto 25 

25 Ramchund, ditto 21 

26 Kurun, ditto 16 

27 Rutuu Seyn, ditto 21 

28 Kumul Nyne, ditto - 30 

29 Beer Singh, ditto 7 

30 Nurhur Deo, ditto 26 

31 Troo Bobun Iiae, ditto 28 

32 Prethee Bae, ditto 21 

33 Bhartea Chund, his son 22 

34 Mudun Singh, ditto 20 


Tears. 

35 Okur Seyn, his son, reigned 36 

36 Ram Subec, ditto 24 

37 Taraehund, ditto 34 

38 Odec Singh, ditto 15 

39 Bhun Mitter, ditto ! 16 

40 Bhowany Das, ditto 12 

41 Sco Singh, ditto 26 

42 Hurnaracn, ditto 6 

43 Subul Singh, ditto 29 

44 Raj Singh, ditto 31 

45 Dadee ltae, ditto 37 

46 Goruk Das, ditto 26 

47 Arjun Singh, ditto 32 

48 Sungram Sh, ditto 50 

49 Dulput Sit, ditto 18 

50 Becrnaraen, ditto v J 15 

51 Ch under &k, his paternal uncle ... 12 

52 Mudkur Sh, his son 20 

53 Prem Naraen, ditto 11 

54 Hirdee Sfi, ditto 71 

55 Chuttcr Sfi, ditto .... 7 

56 Kesureo S£l, ditto 3 

57 Nurind Sfi, ditto (ob. a.d. 1731) 44 or 54 

58 Mohraj Sh, ditto 11 

59 Seoraj Sa, ditto (ob. a.d. 1749) ... 2 7 

60 Doorjun Sh, ditto 2 

G1 Nizam Sh, his paternal uncle (ob. 

1776 a.d.) 27 

62 Nurhur Sfi, his nephew, son of 
Dhun Singh, brother of Ni- 
zam Sh, but of a different 
mother (ob. 1789) 3 


63 Somere Sk, ditto, 9 months (ob. 1804) 


At the close of the reign of Sungrkm Sfi the dominion of the Gurha Mundala 
r&jas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is believed that he received from his 
father only three or four of these districts. 


1 [Invasion by Asuf Kh&n, the imperial viceroy at Kurlia Mknikptir, in 1564 a d.] 

* [Invasion by Balajee Bajee Rao, a.d. 1742, See also Captain Fells* Inscription, 
* As. fees.’, vol. xv. p. 43.7] 
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[The two inscriptions which follow refer more or less to localities 
proximate to the site of the country whose history forms the subject 
of the preceding remarks.] 


Inscription from Khajrao, near Chhatarpur , dated 1019 Samvat = 962 a.d. 


1 Nannuka. 

2 Vag Yati. 

3 Vijaya. 

4 Vihala. 


5 Sri horsa. 

6 Yaso-dharma deva. 

7 Banga. 

8 Jaya-varma deva. 


This inscription possesses an adventitious interest in the fact, recorded in its text, 
relative to its having been engraved, 1st, in irregular letters ; 2nd, in clear character; 
and 3rd, 64 years afterwards (S. 1173), re-engraved in Kakuda characters. — * Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. viii. p. 160. 


Kumbhi (36 miles N.E. of Jabalpur) Saugor territory : Inscription , S. 932= a.d. 876, 
Dynasty entitled Kula-Churi. 


1 Yuv&-Rhja-dcva, a descendant of 

Kartta Viryya, of the race of 
Bharat. 

2 Kokalla. 

3 Gangeya-deva. 

— ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.’, vol. viii. p. 481. 


4 Karna-deva. 

6 Yasas Karma- deva. 

6 Gaya Kama. 

7 Nara Singha. 

8 Yijaya Singha. 


[Mr. Ommanney, in forwarding the Multaye platas, of which the 
translation is subjoined, prefaces them with a few remarks : — ] 

There are no such names as Datta Mja, 1 Govinda Rfija, Mhswamika Rfija, 2 or 
Nanda Rfija, in the catalogue of Garha Mandala Rfijas. They may be descendants 
of Bakht Buland of Deogarh B&laghfit, but it is not probable. It appears that they 
were Rabtors (Rashtra kutas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Gond, 3 which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these parts. The 
villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance in name to any in this district, 
nor can I discover any at all like them at Hoshangfibfid or Jubalpiir. 

[In commenting on Mr. Ommanney' s communication, Prinsep 
adds : — ] 

One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name on the seal, and in the 
second line of the third page, where the plate is much worn, viz., Yudhhsura in lieu 
of Yudh&stara, which the Sadr Amin apparently supposed a corruption of Yudhish- 
tliira. The first name also read as Datta Raja should be Durgga Raja. 

But the most material coricction applies to the date, which Mr. Ommanney 
interprets as Samvat 1630, or a.d. 1673. The alphabetical type at once proves that 
this supposition is many centuries too modem, nor do I clearly see how the pandit 
could so far have misled his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by 
Mr. Ommanney himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trine' ott ares hu. The 


1 I read this name Durgga Rfija.— J. P. 

8 The Sadr Amin reads Mfiswmaika Rhja ; but it is probable that the text should 
be understood as Srimat-Sw&mika R&ja.—J. P. 

8 The word supposed to be Ghorowa is precisely the same as that on the seal, the 
surname of the RAja, Yudh6sura, the ‘ hero in battle,’ so that the connection with 
the Gond tribes cannot be thence deduced. — J. P. 
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obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides, — just about the period we 
should have assigned to the writing on comparison with the Gupta and Gqjarhti 
styles. But it is not at all certain that this is the correct reading* or that the era%an 
be assumed to be that of Vikramkditya. The precise letters in modem character are, 

Saka hate aamvatsare a'ateahu ? ? trina’ ottareahu. 

Now, in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivhhana ; in the next, 
after the word a'ateahu , hundreds, in the plural number, two unknown characters 
follow which may be very probably numerals. The second has much resemblance to 
the modem d or eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form ; its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the Bhilsa inscriptions. 
It may, perhaps, designate in a cipher the word anke ‘in numerals,' thus 

purporting ‘ in the year of Saka, hundreds, numerically eight, and thirty over.' A 
fertile imagination might again convert the cipher into the word eight, after- 

wards expressed in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which in either case is 
of considerable antiquity, and indeed one of the most ancient of such records yet 
brought to light containing a date. 

TRANSLATION OF THE MULTAYE PLATES. 

(On the Seal) Sri Yudhksura (the adopted name of the prince). 

Swasti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Ra?htraktita (Rah tor), like the 
moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sri Durga Rtija through whose con- 
ciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous energy, extending his rule to 
the ocean, secured him the good-will of both parties (his friends and enemies). His 
son was Govinda Rkja, whose fame was earned in many a battle ; from him was bom 
the self-controlling and fortunate Prince Mhswanrika Rkja, the unrivalled, whose 
valour is everywhere the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle, and was 
always victorious. His son is Srf Nanda Rkja, much respected by the pious ; hand- 
some, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger {Jcala) on his enemies; 
foremost of the aspirants for military renown, chief of the dignified, and prominent 
among the active and intelligent, the very tree of desire ( kalpa druma ) to the 
necessitous. 

A ll natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous breast, a firm 
Brkhmana— a firm Bhfigavata 1 — his surname is Sri Yuddhasura 2 (the hero of battle). 
He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and the holders of villages, ‘Be it 
known to all of you that we, for the promotion of our father and mother's virtues, 
consecrating with water, present to Sri Prabha Chaturveda, of the Kautsa tribe, the 
grandson of Mitra Chaturdeva, and son of Rana Prabha Chaturdcva, the village 
named Jalau Kuha, bounded on the west by Kinihi-vajark, on the north by Fipparikk, 
on the east by Jalukk, and by Ujknagrkma on the south, — on the full moon of the 
month of Kartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, and by 
princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with ignorance take it 
away, or be accessory to its resumption by others, he will be guilty of the five great 
sins. 

It is declared by the divine Vyksa, the compiler of the Vedas, ‘ Many kings have 

1 That is, a rigid disciple of Vishnu. 

2 Mr. Ommanney reads ‘ Ghorowa Sur ’ (Ghorowa the Sanscrit for Gond), but the 
word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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in tarn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time is then sole enjoyer of 
the fruits thereof. * The bestower of lands will live sixty thousand years in heaven, 
hut he who resumes it, or takes pleasure in its resumption, is doomed to hell for an 
equal period/' 

In the Shakak&l, six 1 hundred and thirty years over, was written this edict (S&sa- 
nam) : Aula, the well-skilled in peace and war, wrote it. 

Table XXXI Y. — Orissa , Or-Desa, or Atlcala*jDesa, hod. Cuttack. 

From the Yansavali, and Rfija Charitra, in the Uria language, preserved in the 
temple of Jagannkth, a record supposed to have been oommenoed in the 1 2th century. 
—Stirling’s 4 Account of Cuttack/ 4 As. Res./ vol. xv., p. 257. 

After the usual detail of the Mythology, and early kings of Indiu, down to 
Yikramkditya. 

A.D. 

142 Bato Kesari. 2 
103 Tirbhoban deo. 

236 Nirmal deo. 

261 Bhfma deva. 

318 Subhan deva. Rakta bahu invades Jagannhth by sea, destroyed by an inun~ 
dation of the sea, that also formed the Chilka lake. 

Indra deva was captured and displaced by the Yuvanas, who reigned tor 146 
years. 

KESARI -VAN BA RESTORED. 

473 Jajati (Yaykti) Kesari, capital Jajepur. 

Suraj Kesari. 

1 I have kept here Shatkena as read by Mr. Ommanney. — J. P. 

2 Mr. Stirling says u that ‘no information whatever is afforded by the Orissa 
chronicles of tho origin of the princes called the Kesari vamsa ; the founder of the new 
dynasty in a.d. 473 was Jajati (Yayhti) Kesari, a warlike and energetic prince, but 
wno he was or whence he came we are not apprised. He soon cleared his dominions 
of the Yavanas, who then retired to their own country ’ Perhaps the present inscrip- 
tion may in some measure remove this obscurity. It commences with the conquest 
of Udhra or Oris9a by Janamajcya, the king of Telinga. It is possible that this 
alludes to the prince of that name in the Purauic lists, but the locality of his 
dominion and the names of his immediate successors are wholly different fiom those 
of the Magadha line, and their history is circumstantially told as of events transpired 
not long antecedent to the Kesari dynasty of Orissa. His son was Dirgharava, and 
from the latter was born Apav&ra, who died without issue. The kingdom was then 
overrun by invaders from foreign countries (perhaps tho same designated as Yavanas 
in Stirling’s ‘Chronicles’), when Yichittravira, another descendant of Jancmcjaya 
reigning in a neighbouring kingdom, possessed himself of Orissa. His son was named 
Abhimonyft ; his again Chandihara ; and from the latter descended Udyotaka Kesari, 
whose mother, Koi&vati, created the temple to Siva as Brahmeswara. The date of 
the inscription is expressed only in terms of the roign, but, from the style of the 
Devan&gari, it may be confidently affirmed to be later than the epoch fixed for Lalat 
Indra kesari (617 a.d.). Udyotaka Kesari must, then, be one of the thirty- two un- 
recorded princes who succeeded him in the Kesari line previous to the establishment 
of the Gangavamsa family on the Cuttack throne. The figure 3, it may be remarked, 
closely resembles the ancient form of this numeral ; the 8 is nearly of the modem 
shape* 

[The following is tho list of names supplied by this inscription:—^ 

1. Janamejaya. — 2. Dirgharava.— 3. Apavhra. — 4. Vichitravira. — 5. Abhimanyu. 
—6. Chandihara. — 7. Udyotaka Kesari. — On the 3rd of the light half of Phalguna 
of the Samvat 18, of the victorious reign of r&ja Udyotaka Kesari Deva, who Was 
most rich, king of kings, a rfija of the lunar line and lord of Kalinga. ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Bcng/ October, 1837. 

» ‘As. Res.,’ vol. xv.,’ p. 265. 
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Atlanta Keg&ri. 

617 LAlat Indra Kesari, built the Bhuvaneswar temple. 667. 

Thirty-two reigns, extending 466 yearn, Cuttack built, 989. * 

GANGA-VANSA. /Tribhuvana.* 

1131 Churang, Saranga deva, or Chor Ganga, invaded Orissa. ] Mala Deva. 
1161 Gangeswara deva, extended dominions. j Proli. 

1174 Ananga Bliim deo, ascended Gajapati throne ; endowed Jagan- \ Rudradeva. 

nAth ; struck coin ; title RAwat Rai. 2 
1201 RAjcswara deo. 

1236 RAja Narsinh deo, built KanArak (black pagoda) 1277. 

FIVE NAHA SIN HAS AND.BIX BHANGS, CALLED THE BURAJ-VAN8A hAjAS. 

1461 Kapil Indra deo, adopted by the last BhAnu, assisted Telinga RAja ag ains t 
Musalmans, 1467. 

1471 (Himber ? Rai of Uria, according to Fcrishta.) 

1478 Pursottem deo, conquers Conjcveram. 

1603 PertAb lludra deo, left thirty-two sons, all murdered by 
1524 Govind deo, his minister. 

1631 PertAb Chakra deo, the lost of the dynasty. * 

1539 Narsinha Jenna, deposed by 

1550 Telinga Mukunk deo, (Harichandan) invaded, and sovereignty of Orissa over- 
thrown, by King of Bengal, 1558. 

1 This inscription is stated to he engraved on a slab about six or seven feet high, 
which is to be found close to the temple of Rudradeva at Warangal, the modem name 
for the ancient capital of the Telingana rAjas, called in this inscription Arunakunda- 
pura or patana. The inscription, — that is, its commencement and close, excluding 
the Sanskrit slokas, — is in an old dialect of mixed Telugu and Oorya. It is valuable 
as containing the genealogy of rAja Rudradeva, and as showing that the previous 
dynasty established at Warangal was overcome and displaced by his father, called 
Proli rAja. The inscription gives an authentic date also for the reign of Rudradeva 
in Teliugana, viz., 1054 Saka, corresponding with 1132 A;D., and shows this to be 
the rAja, called in the temple annals of J agannath, Churang or Chorgunga, who is 
said to have overrun Katak coming from the Kamatik, and to have founded or 
established the Gungn-vansa dynasty in the very year of this inscription, viz., 1054 
Saka. RAja Rudradeva is mentioned as a benefactor of Jagannath, and Katak is 
included in the boundaries which are assigned to his dominions at that period. These 
are described in the inscription as extending as far as the sea to the east ; the Sree 
Saila ? mountains to the south ; as far in another direction, which must be west, as 
Bakataka ; while to the noith his rule extended as far as the Malyavanta, now per- 
haps the Malyagiri, mountain, west of Baleswar.— 1. Tribhuvana, a great warrior, of 
the Kakalya race.— 2. Mala Deva, ‘ chief of the Kakalya rAjas.'— 3. Proli rAja, the son 
of Mala Deva, reduces Govind rAja, king of Tailapa ? gives back his kingdom to the 
king of Erha ; * conquers and brands the founder of N Adha ? in Mantra-kutnagar, 
and because the Erha rAja declines to join in tho expedition, expels him afterwards 
from his rAj.— 4. Rudradeva. Ascendancy gained by Bhima rAja (half-brother of 
Rudradeva), consequent upon the death of the Gokuma rAja, the Chorh&daya rAja, 
and the king of Tailapa ; inflated with these successes, he ventures to defy Rudradeva. 
Bhima flies m terror. 

2 [Bhubaneswa (in Orissa) Inscription. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,' vol. vi., p. 278. 

‘ Anrymha BMma, tho brother of “an excellent man,” who had come to the throne 
through marriage with SuramA, the daughter of Ahirama.' Prinsep adds, ‘ the date of 
Ananga Bhima also agrees closely with what was assumed from the style of the 
alphabet and the Samvat 32 of the Basu-deva slab (inscription in As. Soc. Museum, 
vol. vi., p. 88, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.'). It will hence become a question whether 

* The pundits say this is not Orissa, which always in the old dialects is written 
Oordha Dos. 
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K.HUBDA RAJAS \ BHUf-VANSA, OB ZEMINDAbI RAOB. 
1680 Ramchandra deo, titular Rfrja under Akbar. 

1609 Pursottem deo. Afghan incursions. 

1630 Narsinh deo. 

1655 Gangadhar deo. 

1656 Balbnadder deo. 

1664 Mukund deo. 

1692 Dirb Sinh deo. 

1715 Harikishen deo. 

1720 Gropin&th deo. 

1727 Ramchandra deo. Boundary much reduced. 

1743 Birkishore deo. Mahratta depredations. 

1786 Dirb Sinh deo, attached to Nfcgpur, 1755-6. 

1798 Mukund Deo, deposed by the English, 1804. • 


Table XXJS?V.—*-lldja8 oj Nepdl. 


The mythology of Nepkl commences, like that of Kashmir, with the desiccation 
of the valley, for ages full of water, by a Muni called Naimuni) whence the name of 
the country Naiphla), whose descendants swayed the sceptre for near 500 years.— 
Kirkpatrick's ‘Nipal/ 


b.c. 3803 Bhurimah&gah (adjusted back 
at 18 years per reign, 
b.c. 844 ?) 

3795 Jayagupta. 

3722 Permagupta, 

3631 Sri Harkn. 

3564 Bhimagupta. 

3526 Munigupta. 

3489 Bishengupta. 


b.c. 3423 

3211 

3302 

3281 


Jayagupta II., overcame by 
K&jputs of the Tern, 
near Janakpur, b.c. 700 ? 

Bal Sinha, descendant of 
Mahipa Gop&la. 

Jaya Sinha. 

Bhuwfmi Sinha, overcome by 
the 


K.ERRAT TRIBE OF EASTERN MOUNTAINEERS. 


3240 Yellang, adjusted date, b.c. 
646 ? 

3150 Daskham. 

3113 Bal&ncha. 

3081 Kingli. 

3040 Henanter. 

2990 Tuskhah. 


2949 Srupast. 

2910 Parb. 

2854 Jety daatri. 

2794 Pancbem. 

2723 King-king-king. 
2C67 SOnand. 

2627 Tlnimd. 


these figures are, in all cases, to be referred to a Cuttack era, or whether the same 
Devan&gari alphabet was in use from Shekaw&ti to Benares, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in 
the 12tn century, while each prince had then an era of his own/ * Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 280.’] 

[The fellow inscription alluded to is to the following effect: — ] 

This inscription is without date ; but the form of the letters and the names of 
persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its age an easy matter to those 
conversant with such subjoets. It was composed by a pandit named Sri V&chaspati, 
in praise of a br&hman of rank and learning, styled Bnatta Srf Bhava-deva, and his 
family ; and it would appear that the slab on which it is engraved must have been 
affixed to some temple of which Bhava-deva was the founder. The individuals of 
this family, whose names are given, are— 1. Shvarna Muni, the rooLaf the gotra or 
line. — 2. Bhava-deva 1st, a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers were Mahk-deva and Attahksa. — 3. Rath&nga, son of tbe above, who had 
seven younger brothers. — 4. Atyanga, son of the above. — 5. Budha, son of the above, 
sumamed Sphurita. — 6. Adi-deva* son of tbe above. — 7. Govardhana, son of the 
above, whose mother's name was Devakf. — 8 Bhava-deva 2nd, son of the above, 
sumamed Bkla-valabhf-bhuj anga, whose mother's name was Skngokk, and who was 
minister to Rkja Harivarma-dcva and his son. 
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209 


2558 

2498 

2425 

2865 

2294 

2211 

2138 


1658 

1608 

1617 

1441 

1385 

1311 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1130 

1081 

1025 

977 

901 

824 

763 


43 

117 


Joigri. 

Jenueo. 

Suenkeh. 

TWr. 

Thamu. 

Barmah. 

Ounjeh. 

Kaahkdn. 


2065 

2019 

1950 

1887 

1813 

1739 


BURYA-VANBA RACE. 


Nevesit (adjusted date of con- 
quest, b.o. 178). 

Matta RAtio. * 

Kaikvarma. 

Pasupush deva (founded Pas- 
patnAth). 

Bhoskar varma, a great con- 
queror. 

Bhumi varma 
Chandra varma. 

Jay a varma. 

Ynsha varma. 

Sarva varma. 

Pathi (Prithi) varma. 

Jist (Jayertha) varma. 

Kuber (Kuvera) varma. 

Hari varma. 

Siddhi varma. 

Haridatta varma (founded 
Sapae Narayan temple), 


724 

691 

688 

611 

550 

493 

436 

386 

335 

297 

247 

190 

143 

98 

48 

6 

a.d. 27 


Teahti. 

Sungm&a. 

Jusna. 

Gontho. 

Kimbhdm. 


Galijan 



Vasu datta verma. 

Sripatri. 

Siva vriddi. 

Yasanta deva. 

Deva. 

Brikh (Vriksha) deva. 

Sankara deva. 

Brahma deva. 

MAn deva, erected Samhhii- 
nAth mundil. 

Mahe deva. 

Vasanta deva. 

TJdaya deva. 

MAn deva, II., three years* 
drought. 

Sukam. 

Siva deva. 

Narendra deva. 

Bhima deva, varma, displaced 
by the 


AHIRS, OB ORIGINAL SOVEREIGNS. 

Bishen gupta. I 178 Bhtimi gupta, expelled by 

Krishna gupta. | 


THE NEVERIT DYNASTY, RESTORED. 


218 Siva deva varma (adjusted 
date, a.d. 470). 

259 Anghu varma. 

301 Kirtu varma. 

319 Bhima Aijuna deva. 

358 Nanda deva. 

371 Siva deva. 

387 Narendra deva. 

424 Bala deva. 

441 Sankara deva. 

453 Bhima Aijuna deva, II. 

469 Java deva. 

488 Sri bala deva. 

604 Kondara deva. 

631 Java deva, II. v 

574 Bala deva, III. 

585 Balanjun deva. 

622 Rdfchaba deva (adjusted date, 
a.d. 880 1 ). 

985 SikarMeva.* 


773 Soho deva. 

807 Vikrama deva. 

808 Narendra deva. 

810 GanakAma deva.* 

895 Udaya deva. 

901 Narbhay deva. 

908 Bhoj deva bhadra. 

917 Lakshmi kAm deva datta. 
938 Jaya deva, reduced Patan. 
958 Udaya deva. 

966 Bala deva. 

977 Padiem deva. 

984 NagArjuna. 

987 Sankar deva. 

1004 Bam deva. 

1006 Sri Harak deva. 

1022 Siva deva. 

1050 Indra deva. 

1062 MAn deva. 

1067 Narendra deva. 


* This is exactly the first year of the NewAr era. He, it is said, introduced the 
Samvat into NepAi, which may apply to tins, and not to the era of YikramAdifya. 
(With one or two exceptions, marked *, these reigns are of natural lengths, and 
require no adjustment.) 
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1073 

1153 

1157 

1164 

1280 


1323 

1323 


New&r 

year. 

'731 


Rudra deva.* 

Amrita deva (a great dearth). 
S&raesar deya. 

Baz kAra deva. 


1195 Anya mall —a famine. 

1244 Obhaya mall, ditto, and earth- 
quakes. 

1246 Jaya deva. 


Anwanta mall deva. KAsias and Tirkut families settled in NepAl, Samvat 
1344, a.d. 1287. 

Jayananda deva. 

Jaya sinha mall. 

Jay a Racra mall, daughter married Ilari Chandra, RAja of Benares — his 
daughter, RAj Lachmi, succeeded, but was deposed by 
J aya deva, who was dispossessed of the throne by 
Hara sinha deva, RAja of Simroun, who was expelled from his own 
dominions by the Patan sovereign of Dihli. (See below.) 

Belal Sinha, capital Bhatgaon. 

Sri deva mall. 

NAya mall. 


Asoka mall 
Jestili mall. 
Jait mall. 
1600? Jaya Eksha 


Mall (or Jye Eush Mull), divided Patan, Khatmandu, 


Banepa, and Bhatgaon between his daughter and threo sons. 


BHATGAON. 

Raya Malla. 

Bhu Bhin malla. 

Besson malla. 

790-800 1669-79 Jaya Chakra mall. 

Trfhoka malla ? 

Jagat Jolii malla. 

Jay Jeta mitra malla. 

816 1695 Bhupati Indra malla. 

842 1721 Rani it malla, formed 

alliance with Gurk- 
has, which ended in 
his subversion, and 
finally that of all 
NepAl. 


Newfir year. 


BANEPA. 

Ran Malla. 


KHATMANDU . 

Ratna malla. 

753 1632 Jaya Prak As malla. 

777 1656 rratap malla. 

783 1662 Jaya Yoga PrakAs malla. 

816 1696 Jaya PraxAs malla. 

822 1701 Bhaskara malla. 

836 1715 Mahendra malla. 

843 1722 Jaya Jagat Java malla. 

846 1724 \ Jaya Yoga PrakAs mall, 

874 1763 j from Patan. 


PATAN. 


Newftr year. 

775 1654 
806 1685 
810 1689 

816 1695 

817 1696 
827 1706 
836 1715 


A daughter. 

Siddhi Nara Sinha. 
Nirman Indra malla. 
Yoga Narendra malla. 
Manipat Indra mall. 
Jaya vira mahendra. 
Jaya Indra malla deva. 
Hridiah Narasinha. 


NewAr year. 

837 1716 Rishi nirmal deva. 

843 1722 Jaya Znghir Yoga 

malla deva. 

840-42 1729-31 Jaya Vishpu malla. 
863 1742 Jaya Yoga PrakAs 

malla deva. 

870 1749-5 Jaya Yishpu malla 

Agani. 


GUB3CHAXJ DYNASTY, DESCENDED FBOM THE UDAYAPUB RjtjPtJTS, OCCUPIED XEMAON 
AND NOAXO'T, FOE SIX OB EIGHT GENEBATIONS, PBIOB TO CONQUEST OF NEP *L. 
A.8. 

1690 1768 Prfthinarayan SAh. • 

1693 1771 PertAb Sinha SAh deva. 

1697 1775 Ran BehAdur (BehAdur SAh regent), deposed b/ nobles, 1800. 
1722 1800 Girwan Yudh Vikrama SAh deva. 


1 [The dates in the NewAr cycle inserted in this table were written in by Jas. 
Prinsep, on the printed page of his own copy of the 1 Useful Tables.'] 
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1726 1804 Han Behhdur, returns from Benares, deposed and assassinated. 

1727 1805 Girvan Yudh Vikrama Shh deva, again. * 

1738 1816 Rajendra Vikrama S&h deva. * 

The Khatmandu and Fatan names, and all the dates from 1632 downwards, are 
confirmed by Nep&lese coins in my possession, collected by Dr. Bramley. — J.P. 


Table XXXYI . — Rajas of Samangarha, or Simroun, in the Tardi, 
„ south of Nepal. 


FROM KIRKPATRICK. 

a.d. 844 N&na deva. 

Kanak deva. 
Narsinha deva. 
B&ma Sinha deva. 
Bhad Sinha deva. 
Karm Sinha deva. 
1323 Hara Sinha deva. 


FROM HODGSON'S LIST, * JOUR. AS. SOO/ 
vol. IV. p. 123. 

N&nyupa deva, founded Simroun, 
A.D. 1097. 

Ganga deva. 

Kara Sinha deva. 

BAma Sinha deva. 

Sakti Sinha deva. * 

Hara Sinha deva, compelled to aban- 
don his capital and take refuge in 
the hills, when Simroun was de- 
stroyed by Tughlak Sh&h, in 1323 
a.d. See above for his connection 
with the R&j of Nepfd. 


Table XXX YII. — Rajas of Bengal , capitals , Kanauj? — Gaur. 


Abu’l Fazl enumerates three Dynasties anterior to the family of Bhup&la, which 
last is identified by inscriptions found at Benares, Monghir, Dinajpur, etc., viz. : — 
The family of Bhugrut (Bhagiratha), Kshatriya— 24 princes, reigned 2418 years. 
The family of Bhojgorya, Kaith — 9 princes, reigned 260 years. 

The family of Udsoor (Adisur), Kaith— 11 princes, reigned 714 years. 

Then follows the family of Bhup&l, to whose 10 roigns 689 years are allotted, 
which is evidently too much ; the succession of names differs also somewhat from 
those of the inscriptions. 


FROM ABU'L FAZL. 

4 Ayin-i Akbari,’ vol.ii.p. 2 1 . 

’ Bhop&la. 

1027 Dhirp&la. 

1050 Deop&la. 
Bhupatip&la. 
Dhanpatp&la. 
Bijjenphla. 

Jayap&la. 

Rkjapkla. 



MONGHIR PLATE . 1 

Gop&la. 

Dhermap&la. 

Devapkla. 

BUDAL PLATE. 

Rajap&la. 

Stirap&la. 

N&r&yanp&la. 

SARNATH INSCRIPTION. 

Mahip&la. 

Sthiraphla. 

Vasantap&la. 

1017 Kumarap&la (Fer.) 


dinAjfur copper-plate, 
Lokap&la. 
Dhermap&la. 
Jayap&la. 

Devap&la. 
N&r&yanp&la ? 
(Two names illegible.) 
B&jap&la. 
Vigrahapfila. 
Mahip&la, at Benares. 
Nayap&la. 

1027 Vigranap&la, 


1 The Monghir plate, dated 23 or 123 Samvat, evidently refers to the Bhup&la 
dynasty, and not to the Vikram&ditya era, as was supposed by Wilkins, — J ,P. 
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VATDYA BjUaS OF BENGAL. 

1063 Sukh Sen. 

1066 Belal Sen, built the town of Gaur. 
1116 Lakshman Sen. 

1123 M&dhava Sen. 

1133 Kesava Sen. 

1151 Sura Sen. 

1154 N firfiyana — N oujeb, last rfija of 
Adu’ 1 Fazl’s list. 

' Lakshmana. . . 

1200 Lakshmaniya. 

(See Muhammadan dynasties). 


bXkeeganj inscription , 1 1136 a.d. 
Vijaya Sena. 

Ballfila Sena. 

Lakshmana Sena. 

Ke?ava Sena. 


1 T i The purport of the whole inscription is, a grant in perpetuity to a brfihman 
named Iswara deva sarma, of the V atsa tribe, of the villages of Bfigtile, Bettogfita, 
and Udyamtina, situated between four equally uuknown places in Banga, or Bengal : 
unless Garhaghataka be Ghoraghfita in the Dinfijpur, or Vikramapur, the place of 
that name in the Docca district. The mention of tanks of fresh water, with houses 
built on the raised banks for protection against inundation, — of the neighbouring 
jangal in the west, and of the saline soils, is in favour of the locality being in the 
Bfikerganj district itself, on the edge of the Sundarbans, where sea salt is still manu- 
factured. Probably the Chanda Bnanda tribe, made over as property along with the 
soil, may have been the poor class named from this tract (quasi Sandabanda, as, 
indeed, it is generally pronounced) employed in the salt works, and, like the modern 
Molangis, only a step or two removed from slavery. Regarding the Yaidya dynasty 
of Bengal (so called from its founder being of the medical caste), there is the same 
uncertainty as in almost all other portions of Indian history. Some make Adisnr the 
progenitor: he who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Kanauj, 
Kanyakubja, for a supply of brfihmans for the Bengal provinces , but the catalogues 
recorded, on good authority, in the ‘ Ayfn-i Akbarf,’ place the whole of the Bhupfila 
dynasty, extending to 698 years, between Adisur and Sukh Sena, the lather of 
Ballfila Sena, who built the fort of Gaur. No mention of either of these parties is 
made in the present inscription, but on the contrary, the father of Bulifila Sena is 
distinctly stated to be Yijaya Sena ; and as this is, 1 believe, the first copper-plate 
record of a grant by the family, we should give it the preference to books or tradi- 
tions, on a point of history so near its own time : for Ke?ava Sena is but the fourth 
in descent from Yijaya on the plate ; or the fifth, if wc take Abu’l Fazl’s list. It is 
curious that wherever the name of Kesava Sena occurs on the plato there arc marks 
of an erasure ; as if the grant had been prepared during the reign of kJAdhnva Sena, 
and, on his dying before it was completed (for such a plate must have taken a long 
time to engrave), the name of his successor, Kesaya, fortunately happening to be, of 
the same prosodial quantity, was ingeniously substituted, and mutato nomine , the en- 
dowment was completed and promulgated. Ke?ava must have been in this case the 
brother of M&dhava. Little of the historical occurrences of Ke java’s reign are to be 
gathered from the inflated eulogistic style common to this species of composition.. It 
u said, in general terms, that £e kept his enemies in awe, that he was religious and 
bountiful to the priesthood. The title of §ankara Gaureswara, applied to all the mem- 
bers of the family, may mean either the auspicious family of the city of Gaur, or it 
may convey a sly hint, by the substitution of ^ for V (mixed race) of the 
inferior caste of the Sena dynasty. Nothing is said of the miraculous descent of 
Ballfila Sena, as before remarked ; but he is said to have worshipped S'iva for many 
hundred years (in former generations) to obtain so famous a son as Lakshmana Sena, 
— who seems to have been the hero of the family, — erecting pillars of victory and 
altars at Benares, Allahabad, and J agannhtha. It may, however, be reasonably doubted 
whether these monuments of his greatness ever existed elsewhere than in the poet’s 
imagination. The date of the grant is very clearly written in the lowermost line 
aamvat 3 jyaietha dine ... but the rest is not legible. The third year 
doubtless refers to the reign of Ke?ava Sena, which brings the age of the plate to the 
year 1136 of our era/] 
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Table XXXVIII.— R&ja* of Assam — aimently Kamrup. 

The best authority is a Native History (‘ Assam JJuranji’) by Huiiram Dhaikiyhl 
Phukan, of Gohkti. Bengal, era 1236. ( As Jour./ 1830, p. 297 ; also Hr. Scott's 
MS. Notes, arranged by Dr. MoCosh. — Buchanan is not to be trusted prior to Eudra 
Sinha. [Tezpur inscription, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ vol. iz., p. 766. J 

After bringing down the genealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharm- 
apkla, etc., who invited br&hmans from Gaur to his court, north of the Br&hmaputra !) 

brXhwaputha dynasty, 240 years/* 

ShusAnku, or Arimatu, built fort of Vidyagarh. 

Phamguya, an usurper of the race of Kumuteshwar. 

Gujanko, former line restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mriganku, without issue; died a.d. 1478. 

Assam divided into 12 petty states. 

1498 invaded by Dulal Gn&zi, son of Hosain Shkh. 

Musundkr Ghkzi. 

Sultkn Ghiksuddfn; after whom 12 states restored, of which Nora, east of 
Saumar, had been gradually rising into power since the middle of the 13th 
century. 

INDRAYANSA (iNDl/) DYNASTY. 

1230? Chu-kapha, became independent, and spread conquests, sumamed Asama 
(unequalled), whence Assam. 

1268 Chu-toupha, son, defeated the Rkja of Cachkr. 

1281 Chu-benpha. 

1293 Chu-lcangpha. 

1332 Chu-khampha ; valley invaded by Mub&mmad Shkh, 1337. 

1364-9 Interregnum of five years ; when the ministers installed 
1369 Chu-taopha, a relation, conquered Chhutiyas. 

1372 Chu-khkmethepa, a tyrant, Killed by his ministers. 

1406-14 Interregnum ol nine years. 

1414 Chu-dangpha, conquered as far as the river Kurutoya. 

1426 Chu-jkngpha, his son 

1440 Chu-phdKpha, ditto. 

1468 Chu-singpha, ditto. 

1485 Chu-hangpha, ditto. 

1491 Chu-simpha, a tyrant, put to death. 

1497 Interregnum, and Hosain Shkh’s invasion, 1498. 

1506 Chu-humpha, a brother, various conquests, 

1549 Chu-klunpha, his son, built Gurgram. 

1563 Chu-khrunpha. 

1615 Chu-chainpha ; introduced reforms ; protected Dharmankrain. 

1640 Chu-rtimpna, a tyrant, dethroned. 

1643 Chu-chinpha. 1 

1647 Kuku-raikhoya Gohani, dethroned for his brother. 

1665 ? Chukum, or Jayadhwaja Sinha, adopted Hindu faith ; defeated AurangziVs 

general ? 

1621* Chakradhwaja (or Brija) Sinha, built fort of Gohkti ; (Skmagrya deva, 
Me. C) ; repulsed Aurangzfb’s general ? called Chukum r 

1666 Kodayaditya Sinha, attempted to convert the people. 

167,7 Parbattia Kunria. # 

1681 Lorarkja, for some reigns contusion prevailed until 

1663* Gadkdhara Sinha ; his son Kana set aside. 

1 a.s. 1570, a.d. 1648 — Swerganardyan, also called Pratkpa Sinh,the Hindu 
of Chusingpha — (Jenkins) ; he was of the Dehingia family, who took the name of 
Narain ; the other branch, Toughonent, took the title of Sinha. — J. P. 


20 ' 
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1689-1713* Rudra Sinha, built Rangpur and Jorh&t; his coins first bear Beng&li 
inscriptions. 

1715-21* Siva Sinha, established, Hindu festivals. 

1723-26* Phuleswari, his wife, acquires sovereign rule. 

1729-30* Pramatheswari devi, ditto. 

1732-36* Ambikk devi, ditto. 

1738-43* 8arw5swari devl, ditto. 

1744* Pramatha Sinha, made equitable land settlement. 

1 751* Rhieswara Sinha, embellished Rangpur, allied with Manipur. 

1771* Lakshmi Sinha Narendra, younger son, raised and deposed by minister. 
1779* Gaurinhtha Sinha, his son. 

1792* Bharata Sinha Mah&m&ri, conquers Rangpur. and 

1793* Sarv&nanda Sinlia, usurps power at Baingmara. 

1796* Bharata Sinha again attempts, but is killed. 

Gourin&tha Sinha, restored by British ; died at J orhht. 

1808* Kamaleswara Sinha, or Kinnar&m, not crowned. 

Rfija Chandrakanta Sinha Narendra, fled to Ava. 

Purandhar Sinha, great grandson of R&jeswara Sinha, expellod by Burmese, 
and 

Chandrakanta, restored, but deposed again, and 

Yogeswar Sinha, raised by Assamese wife of an Ava monarch, under 

Meughi Maha Theluah, the Burmeso general and real governor. 

1824 Burmese expelled by English. 


1712* Date of Manipurf square coins. ♦ 

1763* Persian coins of Rhja Mir Sinh of Rangpur. 
1780* Bengali coins of Jayantea R&ja. 


Table XXXIX . — Rajas of Manipur, Miethih, or MogVt. From the 
Miehouba or royal genealogical roll , Capt. Pemberton's MS. 


A.T>. Years. 

35 ? Pakhungba, reigned 140 

174 Khoi 90 

264 Tanuthingmang 100 

364 Kocning gualba 15 

379 Pensiha 16 

394 Kanu khangba 16 

411 Nanu khamba 47 

428 Nanu phamba 90 

518 Samuerang 50 

568 Kol Thuoba 90 

663 Nanuthinghong 100 

763 Khongtekcha 10 

784 Eaereleha 15 

799 Yaraba 22 

821 Avangba 89 

910 Ningloucheng 39 

949 Eiptil lal Thaba 24 

973 Yanglao kai phamba 8 

981 Eerengba 89 

1070 Laiyamba &.... 56 

1126 Loitongba 30 

1156 Monyoirelba 14 

1170 Eiwalthaba 30 


a.d. Years. 

1200 ThawhlthSba 36 

1236 Chingtanglalthaba 11 

1247 Thing baisel bomba 6 

1252 Purultbaba 16 

1268 Khumomba 15 

1288 Moeramba 24 

1307 Thangbilalthaba 22 

1329 Kongyamba 31 

1360 Telbueba 19 

1399 Laizclba 5 

1409 POlscba 24 

1437 Ninthoukhombo, reigned...... 36 

1472 Keyamba 40 

1512 Koeremba 6 

1517 Lamcbaigmanba 3 

1520 ‘Nongyilpnuba 9 

1529 Kapomba 17 

1546 Tangchomba 4 

1550 Cbullamba 17 

1567 Mungyamba -35 

1602 Ehakemba 65 

1657 Khulchouba 14 

1671 Paikbomba 31 


* These dates are confirmed by coins in Marsden’s Nnm. Or. and others in 
Captain Jenkins* collection. 
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i.n. Years. 

1702 CharAirongba 12 

1714 Parnhaiba— GharibnawAz, or 

Garmtini RAja, or Myaug- 

gnumba 39 

1753 KhakhilalthAba, or Oogat 

ShAh 3 

1756 Mingtho&khomba — Bharat 

ShAh 2 

1758 Gouri ShAm— Maramba 6 

1764 Chingthanjkhomba, or Jay a 

Sinha, Nongnangkhomba . . 2 


A/D. 

1766 

1767 

1798 

1801 

1806 

1812 

1824 

1834 


Years. 

Gouroe ShAm 1 . 

Jaya Sinha 31 

Robin chandra 3 

Modu chandra 5 

Charjit Sinha 6 

MArjit Sinha, expelled by 
Barmas, 1819. 

Gambhir Sinha, brother, re- 
gained possession. 

Kirti Sinha, a rainoT, son of 
ditto. 


Table XL . — The Narapati , or Sholan Dynasty of Karndtd , Dravira, 
and the southern portion of the Peninsula. Twenty-seven Rajas , 
reigned 534 years. 


(Contemporary with the Gajapati and Asvapati Dynasties ; from a MS. translated by 

Buchanan.) * 

Years* 

Arlcana Cadamai Canda Sho- 
lan, reigned 62 


A.D. Years. 

266 ? Utinga Sholan, reigned 32 

Culatunga Sholan 18 

RAjcndra Sholan % .. 11 

Tiramadi Canda Sholan *13 

Carical Sholan 21 

Arundavan Sholan 13 

Vomyara Sholan 17 

ShAyangana Sholan 15 

Munalinda Sholan 12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholan 15 

Vakula Sholan 14 

Alaperinda Sholan 8 

Tiraveratu Sholan 15 


Jayara Canda Sholan 12 

Kirimi Canda Sholan 20 

Tondaman Sholan 12 

Buddam Cattam Sholan 45 

Skomuman Sholan 11 

Ghingui Canda Sholan 11 

Sundra Pandia Sholan 40 

PottApa Sholan 24 

Shingu Vullanda Sholan 14 

Deva Sholan 10 

Shayanahatti Sholan 15 


Vira Sholan 30 

800? Shayangara Sholan, 24 years; the MS. makes the final date a.d. 288. 
After the overthrow of the Narapati dynasty, Karnata and Dravira 
seem to have been separated from the southern districts, in which the 
Chera, Chola, and Pandava lines were at first united under one 
sovereignty. 


THIRTEEN MAHA eAjAB OF MADURA, TAN JOKE, AND COIMBETORE, REIGNED 
289 YEARS. 


Years. 


Udiamara, reigned 18 

Jeya deva 19 

Lohita 1 10 

Ganga dira 11 

Varna deva 13 

Terupulinda . 34 

PattAviran 43 


After which follow the BelAl RAjas 
dynasties of MAdura, etc. 


Srf DevanAtha, reigned 38 

Malik Aijana 7 

Adi Raer 13 

Mahfi sustra 16 

Visuvesvara 8 

950? Chindrabuti 9 


the KaraAta, and the petty Polyger 


1 During this dynasty the palace of MAdura is supposed to have been erected. 
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Table XLI . — Beldl Rajas of the Kamdta. Capital, Dwdrasamudra. 

1 Nine Princes governed above the Gh Ats 98 years, and afterwards below the GhAts 
111 years/ — (Buchanan, ‘Mysore/ vol. iii. p. 112.) 

MACKENZIE'S MS. I BUCHANAN, VOL. III. F. 474. 


Aj), a.d. Tears. 

984 Hayasala BelAla rAya. RAja Bel Ala BAya, reigned... 18 

1048 VinAditya BelAla. Yira B. R 11 

1073 YareyAnga BelAla. Chinna B. B 22 

1114 Vishnu Verddhana BelAla. Deva B. R 14 

1145 Vijaya Narasinha BelAla. 1016 Vishnu verti B. K 28 

1188 Vira BelAla. Hari B. R 19 

1233 Yira Narasinha deva. Imadi B. R 17 

1249 Yira Someswara. Visia B. R 16 

1268 Vira Narasinha, taken by the Buca B. R 22 

Muhammadans, and his capital China Buca B. R 8 

destroyed in 1810-11. 


Table A. 

[Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, some years ago 
(1836) contributed to the ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ an elaborate rhumb of a 
series of no less than 595 Hindu inscriptions, collected chiefly in the 
Southern Mahratta country, or the district of Dharwa ; in the western 
part of the Nizam’s territories ; in Mysore, the Mangalore collectorate, 
etc. In due preface to his table of results derived from these especially 
authentic documents, I prefix an outline of his supplementary remarks 
which more properly form an introduction to the inscribed genealogies 
of the leading race : — ] 

4 This [the Chalukya] is the oldest race of which we find satisfactory mention 
made in the records of the Dekkan ; they seem to have belonged to the great tribe 
that, under the general name of RajpUts, exercised dominion over the whole of the 

Northern and Central India The names anterior to Teilapa deva 

(Saka 895) are given on the faith of two inscriptions. 1 * which profess to be taken from 
older inscriptions on copper-plates then extant.’ supported by confirmatory evidence 
of a like nature. ‘ From these authorities we learn that Jaya Sinha claims to be 
descended from ancestors previously enjoying royal power, of whom 59 reigned in 

Ayodyapura and other places in the North, or in Hindustan 16 are 

then described as reigning after him in the Dekkan. . . , but previous to them, 

two other families or races had possessed it, the Kartas and the Rattas, the latter of 
whom were overthrown by Jaya Sinha, who defeated and destroyed Krishna, the 
Ratta RAja/ 

1. Jaya Sinha. 7. Amara. 

2. RAja Sinha, Rana Rag aha. 8. Aditya varma. 

8. Pulakesi (SAka 411).* 9. VikramAditya (accession SAka 515). 

4. Kirtthivarma. 10. VinayAditya, Yudha Malta. 

6. Mangalisa. 11. Vii ay Aditya (accession S Aka 617). 

6. Satya Sri (eventually a family desig- 12. VikramAditya (accession SAka 65 5), 3 
nation) son of No. 4, SAka 488. 

1 (1) At Ye-nr, in the Nizam’s Territory, No. 4 of Vikram. II. (2) At Handarki 
in Tonaur, No. 141 of Vikram II. 

* See also ‘ Bombay Jour/ ii. 6 ; Pulakesi’ s father is also entitled Kirti Varma. 

» See also Major Le-Grand Jacob’s grant of this monarch, dated S. 627 (a.d. 706). 
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“No records havo been obtained of any of the succeeding names in the list, till 
the time of Teila.” 


[Reverting to the original text, Mr. Elliot is found introducing his 
more especial series of documents in the following words : — ] 

* The inscriptions so arranged are found to relato to four dynasties of princes, 
reigning over the greater portion of that part of India now denominated the Dak- 
shana, or Dekkan, but at that time Kuntala-desa. The capital was first Kalyfin (in 
the Muhammadan province of Kalbarga), and subsequently Bevagiri, now the modem 
city of Bowlutfibfid. The limits of this kingdom appear to have been the Nermada 
on the N. ; the ocean on the W. ; the line formed by the Kanarese language on the 
S.E. ; and on the S.W. they would include the provinces of Nuggar or Bidnfir, and 
of Sun da. . . . The eastern boundary I have not been able to ascertain, but it 

is probable that it did not extend beyond the Gh&ts, under which lay the kingdoms of 
Kalinga and Andhra. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


I. — CHALTJXYA DYNASTY. 

Acoetalon 

Name. Title. S&ka. 

Teilapa deva .* 895 

Satya Sri, 1 or Irivi Bhujanga deva 919 

Vikramfiditya I. or Vibhu Vikram 930? 

Jaya Sinha deva Jagadeka Malla 940? 

Someswara deva I { } 962 ? 

Someswara deva II. or Soyi or Sovi-dcva... Bhuneka Malla 991 ? 

Vikramfiditya II. or Kali Vikram or Permadi 

raya Tribhuvana Malla 998 

Someswara deva III Bhuloka Malla 1049 

Jagadeka Malla 1060 

Teilapa deva II. or Nurmadi Teilap Treilokya Malla 1072 

Someswara deva IV Tribhuvana Malla 1104 


II.— XALABHURJA OR ELALACHUNA DYNASTY. 

12. Vijala deva or Bijala Tribhuvana Malla 

13. Morari Sovi deva, or Vira Vijala or Somes- 

wara deva Bhuneka Malla ... 

14. Sankama deva Ahawa Malla 

III. — YADAVA DYNASTY OP DWARA SAMUDRA. 

15. Vira Bcllala 

16. Nara simha 

IV. — YADAVA DYNASTY OP DEVAOIRI. 

17. 1. Ballam deva , 

18. 2. Jayatuga deva Jytpfildev 

19. 3. Simhana deva 

20. 4. Kandarae deva or Kanera deva 

21. 5. Mahfi deva 

22. 6. Ramachandra 

23. 7. Shankar deva 

— ‘Jour. Roy, As. Soc.*, vol. iv, p. 4, 


1078 

1087 

1098 


1113 

? 


1110 

1115 

1132 

1170 

1182 

1193 

12.32. 


‘ Bombay Jour/ iii. 203. The genealogy of the family is here somewhat differently 
stated : 3. Pulakesf ; 4. Kirthivarma ; 6. Satyfisraya ; 5. Chandraditya ; 9. Vikramfi- 
ditya (brother of 6) ; 10. Vinayaditya ; 11. Vijayaditya; 12. Vikramfiditya. 

1 The Khfirepfitan inscription (‘Bombay Jour.’ i. 209) describes Satya Sri as 
reigning in the Sfika year 930 (a.d. 1008). See ako Major G. Le-Grand Jacob's 
Copper-plate Charters (‘ Bombay Jour.’ iv. 97) dated S. 855 (a.d. 933). 
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Table B. 

[I also annex Mr. Wa then’s summary of the Chalukya dynasty of 
the South, the materials for which have also been derived from the 
authentic sources of insciibed copper-plate grants of land, etc. : — ] 


THE ChAlUKYA DYNASTY OP THE 

1. Jayasinha Vallabha i. Jagadekmalla , 

(Sfika 371? a.d. 450) ‘re-estab- 
lishes * the Chhlukya kingdom. 

2. Rana-r&ga (S&ka 391 ? a.d. 470). 

3. Pulakesi, Satydsraya (Inscription 

‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc/ vol. v. p. 
434) (Sfika 411, a.d. 490). 

4. Kuti-varma (conquered Naldroog or 

Bcder) ‘ conquest over the Maurya 
and Kadamba princes.' 

5. Mangalfsa, Satydsraya. 

6. Neramari. 

7. Aditya varma. 

8. Yikramhditya I. 

9. Ytidha-malla. 

10. Vijay&ditya. 

11. Yikram&ditya H. 

12 Kfiti-varma II. 

13. Taila-bliupati (Revolutions, etc.). 1 

14. Bhfma. 


SPUTH (CAPITAL, DnATAPIPUKA). 

15. Ktiti-varraa III. 

16. Aphnhya (restores Chfilukya power). 
17- Vikram&ditya III. Satydsraya. 

18. Taila-bhUpa II. (conquers ‘Khshtra- 

kdta Rhjos of Ran&stambha (Chan- 
dail, in Bcrar) and Karkara '). 

19. Saty&sraya. 

20. Jayasinha II. (?) 

21. Dusa- varma. 

22. Jagadcka Malla. (? ) 

23. Jayasinha III. entitled Sri-Prithivi , 

Vallabha Ma h d rdjudh irdja , Para- 
mesvara , Parama-bhatdraka , Sat- 
ydsraya, etc., conquers Pancha- 
dnimila-nagara, the capital of the 
Chola king, and seizes the do- 
minions of the seven lthjas of the 
Konkana.— Inscription dated Shka 
946, a.d. 1025 (‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc/ vol ii. 380). 3 


[Mr. Wathen’s other grants may be briefly recapitulated as follows :] 

1. Sfika 894, a.d. 973. Kakka or Kakkalarhja entitled Amogha-varsha ; capi- 
tal Mankhera in the Hyderhbfid country. See also ‘Bombay Jour/ vol. i. p. 211, 
grant dated Sfika 930. 

3. and 4. Sfika 948 and 980. 8 Silfira, Silykra, or Silhhfira family present a series 
of eight or nine princes commencing with Kapard {circa 900) who claim to rule over 
the Konkan. 

6. Sfika 1102. Sri Mata-Aparhditya-Rhja. Konkana. 

7. Sfika 1127. Five local Silfira rhjas enumerated. 

8. Sfika 1182. Grant by a minister of a king of the Chhlukya race. 

9. 10. Shka 1212 and 1194. Yhdava family, under Rhma Chandra Deva of 
Devhravati, 


Table XLII . — Adeva Rajas of Tuluva , Andhra , or Telingdna. Capital 
Woragalli or Wdrancal. 

Nineteen Adeva Rhjas reigned 370 years (211 years ?) supposed to be the eighteen 
princes of Andhra descent, prior to Prathpa Rudra, 4 
Tribhuvana Malla Rhja, of Warangolla. 
a. s. a.d. Poli Rhja his son. 

1084. 1162 Prathpa rudra built a temple. 

East boundary the seashore ; Sri Saila hills (South of Hydrabad) ; 
West, Vakataka country ; North, Mountains N. of Godavery.— J.P. 


i [See grant of Govinda Rhja Rhshtra-ktita, dated Shka 730, a.d. 808. ‘Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc/ vol. v. p. 360, and the still earlier document of Danti Durga, S&ka 

675, a.d. 753.1 2 [See also Mackenzie collection, introduction, cxv.] 

3 [Also Sfika 939 , ‘ As. Res/ vol. i ; and Sfika 1113 ; ‘ Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay,' 

vol. iii.] 4 Sasanam from a temple at Warangoll. 
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Sri Ranga A.R. reigned.... 
Vira Nkrkyana A. R 

Tears. 
25 

23 

Wob&la, A. R 

21 

Siruvayanagada A. R. .... 

22 

Pirungei Endia A. R. .... 

15 

Ganda Gopkla A. R 

32 

Narasinha A. R 

13 

Cambuli A. R 

15 

Bacan A. R ? 

22 

Vira Narasinha A. R 

12 


Y ea rs, 

Narasinha A. B 8 

Duia A. R 1? 

Sri Pandia A. R ’ 9 

Vasu deva A. R 12 

Siric Virindi A. R 15 

CufciadevaA. R 14 

Rfrjja visia Bujinga 12 

Sauca Nkrkyana A.R 10 

Prithivadi Bacukera Sadicun ... 87 


1167 Uricandi Prat&pa Rudra, 58 or 54, ended 1221. 

Anna Pemma 77 supposed subsequent to Mahratta subjection. 


The Mlechhas (Muhammadans) followed, and Pratkpa Rudra; whose officers, 
Hucca and Bucca, raised the Vijyauagar dynasty; the list of which, in Buchanan, 
vol. iii. p. 476, differs essentially from that given by inscriptions. 


Table XLIII. — Rajas of Chola (Chola-mandeloor, Coromandel). 

(Including the country now called the Kamatic below the Ghhts, *hod Tanjore. 
Capitals, in Ptolemy's time, Arcot ; then Wariur, near Trichinopoly ; next, 
Kumbhahona, and lastly, Tanjore.)— Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS. 1 


I.D. 

700-1000 Kulottungk— others Say 3000 
b.c. or 500 a.d., or 1200 
a.d. ; built temple atTanga- 
pur, or Tanjore. 

Deva Chola. 

Sasisckhara. 

Siva linga. 

918? Yira chola. 

1100? Keri kala, persecutor of Ra- 
manuja. 

Bhima. 

* 886? Rkjarkjendra, subdued various 
countries. 

Vira mkrtanda. 

Kirttivardhana. 

Yijaya, 


A.D. 

Kanaka. 

Sundara, killed a Brahman. 

Kalakala. 

Kalykna. 

Bhadra. 

1407? Pattira Chola? last according to 
some accounts. 

Kulottunga Chola —last according 
to others, married his daughter 
to 48th Pandyan prince, who. 
succeeded 

*An illegitimate son (Nanda ?) 
founded the Tonda Mandalam 
(Coni everam)— also annexed to 
Panaya kingdom. 


Table XLIY. — Rajas of Ckera or Konga Comprehending Salem ai 

Coimbetore.) 


‘The Kongadesa R&ja kal enumerates twenty-six princes/— Mackenzie’s MSS. 


Vira rkya. 
Govinda rkya. 
Krishna rkya. 
Kalivallabha. 
Govinda II. 
Chaturbhuja. 
Kumkra deva. 
Trivikrama deva. 
Kongani vermk. 


Madhava vermk. 

Hari varmk. 

Vishnugopa. 

Krishna varmk. 

Dindikara. 

Durvaniti. 

Pushkara. 

Trivikrama. 

Bhtivikrama. 


1 Wilson, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc/, vol. iii. p. 119 ; Dowson, ibid, vol. viii. p. 1. 
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Kongani Mahkdhir&ja. Malla deva. 

Govinda III. Ganda deva. 

Sivaga. a.d, Satya vrkkya deva. 

Fritbivl Kongani Mahkdhirkya. 894 Gauttama deva, subdued by tbe 
B&ja deva. 

Chola Rfija, from whose descendants it passed to the Belhl R&jas of Maisur, 
and thence to the Vijayanagar dominion. 

[baroda tamba-fatra. * 

Dated S&ka 734=812 a.d. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. viii y p. 292. 
(L&teywara 1 kingdom ; capital, Elapur.) 

1 Govinda R£ga. 5 Govinda II. 

2 Karka. 6 India. 

3 Krishna. 7 Karka.] 

4 Dhruva. 


Table XLV . — Pandyan 

Tradition ascribes seventy-four princes, of 

Kulottunga, 2000 ^r.c. ? 
Anantaguna. 

Kklabh&shana. 

Rkjendra Pkndya. 

Rfyeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Yansapradipaka. 

Furuhutajit. 

Pandya Vamsap&tkkk. 
Sundareswara. 

Padasekhara. 

Varaguna, united Chola and 
Tonda to M&dura. 

R&jendra. 

Suguna. • 

Chitraratha. 

Chitrabhushana . 

Chitra dhvaja, 

Chitra verraa. 

Chitrasena. j 

Chitravikramo. 


Dynasty of Madura . 
whom thirty-nine names are extant. 
Udanta. 

R&ja Char&mani. 

Rkja Skrduln. 

Kulottunga. 

Yodhana pravira. 

Rkja Kunjara. 

Rfija Bhayankara. 

Ugrascna. 

Mahkscna. 

Satrunjaya. 

Bhimaratha. 

Bhimaparkkrama. 

Pratkpa M&rtanda 
Vikrama Kunjaka. 

Yuddha Kolknala. • 

A tula Vikrama. 

Atula Kirtti. 

Kirttivibli tishana. 
Vamsasekhara, founded the Ma- 
dura College. 

V amsachur kmani . 


Nkyak Dynasty— founded by Nkgama Nayak, an officer of Krishna R&ya of Vijaya- 
nagar, fourteen princes. 

1530 Viswanhth. Chokankth; died 1687- 

Krishnapa. 1687 Krishna mutu Virapa. 

Virapa. 1695 Vijaya ranga, under regency 

Visvapa. of Mangamkl. 

Kumara Krishnapa. 1731 Vijaya Kumkra, do. of Minakshi 

Kasturi Ranjapa. rhni. Fort seized by Mu- 

Mutu Krishnapa. hame4ans, and Mkdura be- 

Virapa; died 1623. came tributary to Nuwkb of 

1623 Temmala, or Trimal, 1663. Carnatic, and afterwards to 

1663 Muta virapa. the British. • 

1 Supposed to be Kongades by Mr. H, T. Trinsep. See also Wilson's Mackenzie 
MS., p. 198. 
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Table XLYI. — Rdjas of Vijayanagar. 

From history, inscriptions, and family genealogy, (see ‘ As. Res.*, vol. xx.) Hie 
latter authority, in the usual manner, deduocs a direct line from Pandu, of the lunar 
dynasty, imperfectly following the Pauranic lists to Chandrabija, the last of the 
M&gadha r&jas ; to whom succeeds, 


Marru. 

Nanda. 

Bhutanandi. 

Nandili, who has *two sons, Scs- 
hunandi and 

Teshanandi, whose fourteen sons, 
ruling over Bylcmdesh, arc dis- 
persed by two invaders, Amitra 
and Durmitra ; and seven fled 
to Andhradesa, or Telingana, 
where 

1034 Nanda, maharaja, erected a king- 
dom, and founded Nandapur 
and AVarongol. 

1076 Chalik Rkja. 

1118 Vijayalthja; founded Vij ay ana- 
gar. % 

1168 Yimala rao. 

1182 N arasinha deva. 

1249 R&ma dem 

1274 Bhftpa raya, died without issue. 

1334 Bukka, son of a neighbouring 
R&ja, raised to the throne of 
the Dakban by Vidyaranya, 
his gUrfl. 

1367 Havihara rao. 

1391 Deva rao. 

1414 Vijaya rao. 

1424 Punaara deva rao, deposed by 
Sri Ranga Rfija of Kaliandrfig. 

1450 Rfuna chandra rao, son of Sri 
Ranga. 

1473 Narasinha rao. 


Al>. 1. 

1490 Yira nararasinha rhja. 

Achyuta rao. 

1 524 Krishna deva ; extended his sway 
to Gujerfii, etc. 

R§.ma Rijn, killed in invasion of 
Nizhni Shah, and I'm fid ul 
mulk. 

1565 Sri Ranga Rfija. 

Trimala Rfija. 

Yira yangat pati. 

Sri Ranga if. 

Rfimadeva rao. 

Venkatapati rao. * 

Trimala rao. 

Rfimadeva rao. 

Sri Ranga rao. 

Venkatapati; invaded by the 
Moghuls and fled to Chandra* 
giri, 

Rfima rao ; recovered a portion 
of territory. 

1693 Hari Dfis. 

1704 Chak Dfis, his brother. 

1721 Chima Dfia. 

1734 Rfima rfiya. 

G op ala rao, son of Chak Dfis. 

1741 Yankatapfiti. 

1756 Trimala rao. 

Sultfin Khfin took the country 
in the name of Tipu; and 
with Vira Venkatapati Rfima 
rfiya, the dynasty became ex- 
tinct, a. d. 1829. 


Table XLYII. — Rajas of Maimr ( Maheshwar or My sow.) 

Their genealogy is traced from the Yadu line of Chandravansa. — Mackenzie MSS. 

A.D. 

Betta Vadiyar. 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, son of Yadu. 

1530 Timmaraia Vadiyar, Bon of Betta. 

Hiriya Cnamarasa Vadiyar, his son. 

Bettatha Chamarasa Vadiyar, do., who had three sons, 

1 Timmarfijfc Vadiyar. 

2 Krishnarfija Vadiyar, 

3 Bola Chamarasa Vadiyar; had two wives, Viryammfi and Demayammfi. 
1600 i Rfija Vadiya, son of the former, took Seringapatam, 1610. 

Bettada Chamarasa Vadiyar. 

SEffigfvas? • 
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Narasa rfija Vadiyar, Bon of first wife of Rfija Vadiyar. 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, his son. 

Imadi Rfija Vadiyar, son of R6ja Vadiyar’ s second wife. 

1638 Kanthirao Narsa r&ja Vadiyar, son of Bettada, acquired great power. 

[Chinrayapatan inscrip. Buoh. Mysore, 
1659 Doda Dcva rfija Vadiyar, son of Devappa, extended dominion N.W. 

Chikka Deva rfiija Vadiyar, his son, collected family history. 

1704 Kanthirao Narsa rkja Vadiyar, his son. 

1713 Krishna rfija Vadiyar, do. 

Chamaraja Vadiyar. 

Imadi Krishna rhja, son of Krishna. 

Nanja rhja Vadiyar, his son. 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, dethroned by Hyder Ali ; Mysore destroyed. 

1796 Krishna rfija Vadiyar, restored by the British. 


Table XLVIII — Paligar Dynasty of Trichinapali . 


Terumala Raya, of Achita tribe, in Tcnni- 
velly, founded dynasty. 

Panchhkhya. 

Tondaka. 

Navana Cholfidhipa. 

Terumala Nripalachandra. 

Navasauri. 

P5.cha.nara pfila. 

Nfimana. 

Pachamahisu. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka Nripati. 

Tirumala Bhdpa. 

Padmapta. 

llaghunfitha, an officer of Vijaya R&ghava, 
of Tanjore. 

Terumala rfiya. 

Sri Viiaya Raghunfith, conquered Chon- 
da Khan. 


Table XLIX. — Valuguti Rajas of Venlcatagiri , or Kalimale, 
From the Mackenzie MSS. 


Pfitalmfiri vetfil. 

Damanaidu; aided in giving Pratapa 
Rudra the throne of Warangol. 
Vanamnaidu. 

Y aradakshanaidu. 

Sinha manaidu. 

Madan. + 

Vedagiri naidu. 

Kumar madan. 

Sinham naidu. 

Pada sinham. 

Chenna sinham. 

Anupota ; extended sway to Krishna river. 
Sarva sinh. 

Dharmanaidu. 

Timmanaidu. 

Chiti daksha. 

Anupota. 

Madan. 

Sura. 

Yachamanaid ; founded Valfiguti branch, 
Chenna Sinh, under Vijayanagar. 


Nirvfin ray appa. 

Kumara timma naidu. 

Padakonda naidu. 

Padakonda naidu II. 

Chennapa naidu. 

Venkathdri naidu; whence name 
of place. 

Rfiyfipfi. 

Pcnnakondapa naidu. 

Yacharaa. 

A. d. Kasturi. 

1600 Yacham naidu, conquered as far 
as the M&dura province. 
Padayachem. 

Kumfir yachem. 

Bengar yactem ; murdered a.d. 

1696, fcy Zulfik&rkh&n. 

Kumfir yachem ; died 1747* 
Bengar yachem, and 
Padayachem, 1776. 

1804 Kumar yachem, adopted. 

Bengar yachem ; ditto. 
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Table L . — Indian Dynasties, according to Ferishtah, stated to be taken 
from Persian and Sanscrit authorities . ' 

[The subjoined list seems to have been compiled by Prinsep from 
Dow’s translation of Ferishtah (* History of Hindtist&n,’ London, 
1812), whose work, often most meritoriously exact in its rendering of 
the original, is at times quaintly interpolated with observations, which, 
though appearing by the context as Ferishtah ’s, are in effect not to be 
found in his proper Persian version : under this category may be classed 
the dates pertaining * to the ante-Muhammadan section of the Table 
under review. Dow's translation of this portion of the entire history 
labours under the additional disadvantage of having been based Upon 
manifestly imperfect MSB., which are now susceptible of correction 
and amplification from the excellent lithographed copy of the Persian 
text published at Bombay. I have introduced a few emendations and 
additions from that source ; but in the process of the •examination 
necessary to this end, I have been led to form a somewhat unfavourable 
impression of Ferishtah' s knowledge, and his power or will to sift 
and elucidate the tradition^ he inserts regarding the early dynasties of 
India. I am fully prepared, however, to admit that there is much 
curious matter to be found in his introductory chapter, which, *if we 
could but rely upon our authority or trace up his sources of knowledge, 
would be well worth the deliberate scrutiny of orientalists. I in- 
tentionally abstain from entering more fully into this subject, as I am 
aware that the lato Sir H. M. Elliot has devoted much time and 
attention to the illustration of this fragmentary preface ; and I trust 
that his observations on its merits may shortly see the light in the 
forthcoming posthumous edition of his works now under preparation 
by Mr. W. H. Morley.] 

(This list is useful for comparison with those already inserted.) 

Mahhrhj ; descended from Krishna (not the fabulous Brahmanical hero, but an 
ordinary mundane king of Hind Cist tin, reigning in Oudh). 
b.o. Faridfin; first invasion of India, Mhlchand reigned in Mhlwa. 

1429 Kesvar&ja, son of Maharhj, invades Cepion and reduces the Dakhan with the 
aid of Munuchehr, king of Persia. 

Manurrhya, built Maner. 

1209 Feroz-rai, son of Kesvarhja, recovers the provinces on the Indus previously 
ceded to Persia. 

1072 Bustam of Persia establishes $corhja dynasty at Kanauj, where worship of 
sun is introduced. (Dynasty survives 286 years ?) 

786 Baraja (36 years). 

Keidar, a Brajunan ; tributary to Persia (19 years). 

731 (died) Shunka^ built Laknauti (Gaur) in Bengal. Persian ^invasion under 
Feiranweisa, and subsequently by Afrasihb. 

Rohata, son of Shunkal (dynasty reigns for 81 years after the death of 
Shunkal). 

586 Mahar&j, Kachawa Rajputs of Amber established (reigns 40 years, contempo- 
rary with Gustasp). 
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640 Keda rfija. Rustam Dista, the Persian Governor of the ceded Indian pro- 
vinces being dead, Keda rhja reduces the countries on the Indus, and fixes 
his residence in the city of Bera ; driven back by the Kkbul mountaineers. 
497 Jaya chand, his general •a famine. 

437 Dahld, built Dihli. 

397 Poms, of Kernaon, usurped throne of Kanauj. 

350 Porus II. ; resisted Alexander’s invasion. 

330 Sinsar-chand (Sandracottus). 

2G0 Jona, and his line, reigned tranquilly 90 years. 

170 Kalian chand, a tyrant; kingdom of Kanauj dismembered. 

56 Vikramajit (died), reigned in Mfilwk and Gujarht ; era established; 1 anarchy 
and confusion succeeded. 

A. i). Rfija Boga (Bhoja), of the Tdar tribe. 

330 Basdeo (V asudeva), revived Kanauj dynasty ; 2 cotemporary of Bahramgor, 
who married his daughter. 

410 * Rfimdeo, of Rhator race, fixed in Mhrw&r; tributary to Feroz Sassan. Civil 
wars, took Kanauj and Bengal, married daughter of Sivaray of Yijayanagar. 
600 Pratab Chand, his general, of Sesodia tribe, refused tribute to Noshirvan. 

— Anand deva; reigned in Mhlva, built Mando and Ramgir (stated to be con- 

temporary of Khusrii Par viz.) 

550 ? Maldoo ; assumed throne of Dilili, and Kanauj empire divided. 3 

— Hisphl, father of 

977 Jaiphl, Rhja of L&hore, invaded by Subuktigin and by MahmOd. 

— Anandphl succeeds, defeated by Mahmild. 

1009 Bachera (Vijava ray) of Bhattis, invaded by Mahmtid, a.h. 393. 

1012 Prithirkjpkl (Jaipfil II. ?) of Dihli and Lhhore, fied to Ajmir. 

1016 Korra (Kunwer ray— Kumhrapkl) king of Kanauj, surrendered to Mahmtid, 
* in whose time the country was divided into principalities. 

Hardat, rfya of Mcrat. 

Chfindp&l or Calchandra, r&ja of Mathura. 

Jundray ? — Nanda ray of Knlinjar. 

1022 Jasuverma ? rhja of Ajmir. 

1024 Byramdeo (Brahma deva), of Gujar&t deposed ; and Sumnfith temple plun- 
dered. 

1026 Dabisalimo (Saila deva) enthroned in his stead. 

1035 Daipal, governor of Sonpat, forty miles from Dihli on road to Lhhor ; in 
Sew&lik, Rhm ray, another chief. 

1043 Daipal, king of Dihli, with other rkjas, retake Hansi, Tanesvar, etc., from 
Modood Ghiznavi. 

1118 Balin, of Lfihor; built N&gor in Sewklik; upset by Bairam Shfih. 

uM ss g “- 

1193 Hindi! confederacy of 150 rkjas defeated by ditto. 

Jay Chand, of Kanauj, defeated. 

Hcmraj, of Ajmir, expelled Pithiray’s son. 

Bhimdcva, of Gujar&t ; Goorkjms noticed, under Muhamraed. 

1216 Sabir deva of Narvar (Pat&n) defeated by Mahmud II. 

Uday-sa, tributary r&ja of J&lw&r. 

1231 R&ja Dewbal, of Gwalior, reduced. 

1246 Diileki and Miileki r&jas, of Kalinjar. 

1253 Diepal, r&ja of Sitnur ; raised rebellion in Sind. 


1 [Dow’s English text says, ‘ The Hindoos retain such a resist for the memory of 
•Biker-Majit, that most of them to this day reckon their time from his death, which 
happened in the 89th year of the Christian era,' vol. i. p. 11. Ferishtah himself, in 
the Persian original, indicates this date as corresponding (at the time he was writing, 
a.h. 1015,) with the Hindi! reckoning of 1663.] 

8 Wilford names this king Sad&p&la, or Sadasv&pfila. * A§. Res.’, vol. ix. p. 211. 

3 [See extracts from Albirtini, vol. i., p. 314.] 
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1291 Rkja of Rintinpur besieged by Feroz. 

1294 Rkmdeo, rkja of Beogir (DamatkbkdL * u - 

— Shankaldeo, his son, married Dewal aevi, daughter of 

Ray Karan, of Nehrwala, Gujarkt ; his wife, Kamlk devi. 

Bhima doo, rkja of Rintinbhore. 

1299 Hambar deo (Hamira), his son, besieged by A* lk. 

1304 Koka, rkja of Mklwk, overcome by Pin ul mulk. 

1308 Nehr Deo, of Jklwar, surrendered to ditto. 

Ray Ratan Sen, of Chitor, escaped from A’ Ik’s camp. 

■ his nephew confirmed in that principality. 

Sital deo, rkja Of Sewana. 

1309 Laddar deo, rkja of Warangol, made tributary. 

Bilal deo, of Karnkta, resists Tughlak 1338, founds Vijayanagar. 

1318 Harpkl deo, son-in-law of Rkm deo, flayed. 

1340 Nag nak, Koly chief of Kondhana. — Prem Ray, of Gujarkt. 

1347 Man doo, rkja of Buglana. — Krishna ray of Vijayanagar. 

1389 Ray Sarvar, rayrayan, of Behar. — Vinaek ray of Telingana. 

1391 Narsinh Bhan of Gwalior, Rahtor chief.— Narsinh of Kehrla. 

1402 Brahma deo, son of ditto, repelled Timkr at Gwalior. 

1405 Ray Davood, and Hubboo or Toolumba. 

1425 Ray Bheem of Jummo. — Deva ray, of Vijayanagar. 

1446 Pertkb Sinh of Patikla and Kampila, 1452 Narsinh, his son. 4 
1452 Prithivy rky and Karag rky. — Bhim rkj of Condapilly. 

1471 Amber ray and Mangal ray of Orissa, 1470. 

1478 Gwalior rkja resisted Lodi. 

Sangat Sinh, expelled from Etkwa.— Siva ray of Vijayanagar. 

1490 Mkn Sinh, of Gwalior, receives dress of honor. 

1518 Vikramajit, his son, killed by Bkbar, 1526, and Gwalior reduced after 100 
yoars’ independence. 

1491 Sadia deo, rkja of Katra. 

1493 Balbhadra rky, of Kootumba, near Chunar. Narsinh ray, his &on. 

Salivkhana, raja of Pannk. 

1501 Vinaik deo, of Dholpoor. 

1528 Mkn Sinh, rkja of Gwalior. 

1533 Rana Sanka, of Chitor (Sangrkma Sinh}— finally reduced by Akbar, 1570. 
Rawcl deo of Bagur. Medny raja of Cnandery. 

Manik chand ana others killed. 

1540 Maldoo, of Nkgore and Ajmir, most powerful rkja. 

1542 Harkrishna rky, of Rotks— killed by Shir Shkh. 

1554 Ramchandra, rkja of Pannk and Kalinjar. 

1556 Hemoo usurps the throne of Dihli — battle of Pknipat. 

Ram-Sa, a descendant of Mkn Sinh. 

Jugmul and Devi Dks, rkjks of Mkrwkr, yield to Akbar. 

1567 Uiaya Sinha, of Udipur— Surjan rky of Rintinbhore. 

1570 Chandra S5n, son of Maldeo of Ajmir. 

1572 Rky Sinh, appointed to Jodhpur by Akbar. 

1586 his daughter married to Selim Mirza. 

T ab le LI. — Mahratta Governments , 1 

I.— FAMILY OF SIVAjf, BAJAS OF 8ATTABA. 

1644 Shahji, a Subkhdkr of the Karnatic under Aufltngzib, bestows jkgirs on his 
sons — Tanjore on Ekoji— dies 1664. 

1647 Sivkji, his son, commences predatory expeditions. 

1664 plunders Surkt, ana assumes title of rkja. 

1 The origin of Sivaji is traced in the chronicles of Mewkr to Ajaya Sinh rana 
of Chitor, 1300 (T. I 269), thus : Ajayasi, Sujunsi, Duleepii, Seoji, Bhoraji, Deoraj, 
Oogurskn, Maholji, Khpilooji, Junkoji, Suttooji, Sambaji, Sivaji, Sambaji, Rkmrkja, 
usurpation of the PesEwks. 
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1669 SivAji establishes a military government— dies 1680, April. 

1680 RAja RAntyset up by minister— imprisoned at Raigarh. 

— Sambhaji, assumed the sovereignty — executed at Talapur, August, 1689. 

Santa, usurped power— murdered 1698. 

1689 RAja RAm, again proclaimed at Sattara, died 1700. 

1700 TArA Bai, his wife, assumed regency— incursions into BehAr. 

1707 SivAji II., son of Sambha, nicknamed Shao-ji, released on Aurangzib’s death, 
and crowned at Sattara, March 1708 — goes mad. 

1749 RAm RAia, nominal successor - power resting with minister or Peshwa. 

1818 PertAb Siva, or Sinb, re-instated at Sattara by British, April 11. 

II. — HEREDITARY PESHWAS OP PtJNA. 

1740 BAlAji BAji Rao, succeeds his father— dies after battle of PAnipat. 

1761 MAdnuji Rao BelAl, second son, invested as nominal PeshwA, uncle Raghu- 
nAth, regent. NAna Farnavis, his kArkun— dies November 1771. 

1772 NarAyan Rao, youngest son of BAlaji, murdered.. 

RAgbunAth Rao (Ragoba), usurped. 

1774 MAdhorao NarAyan, posthumous son of NarAyan (NAna F. in power), com- 
mitted suicide 1795. 

1796 BAji Rao, proclaims himself ; is taken by Sindia. 

ClnmiiAji, furtively invested at Puna, 26th May. 

BAji Rao, publicly proclaimed, 4th December. 

1818 surrenders to and pensioned by the English, 3rd June. 

III. — BntlNBLA RAJAS OP NAGPUR. 

1734 Raghhji Bhhnsla, nominated 4 Sena SAhib SubA/ or general in MArhatta 
confederacy. 

1750 received sunud of BerAr from PcshwA, dies 1763. 

1763 Januji, eldest son, adopted his nephew. 

1772 Raghuji, eldest son of Madhoji, removed by Madhorao in favour of 
1774 Sabaji'(his uncle), killed in action soon after by Mudaji. 

1816 ParsAji, succeeded his father, Raghuji ; an idiot ; strangled by 

MAdAji (Appa SAhib), acknowledged by English; deposed 1817-18. 

1818 May. Goozur, grandson of Raghuji, seated on musnud by ditto. 

IV. — THE SINDIA FAMILY, PROM A VILLAGE NEAR SATARA, NOW GWALIOR RAJAS. 

1724 Ranuji Sindia, an officer in the PeshwA’s army. 

1750 Jyapa, succeeded to his father’s jAgir of half of MAlwA, murdered 1759. 

DAttaji, second son of Ranuji, engaged in the FanjAb wars. 

1769 MahAaaji, third, illegitimate, confirmed in jAgir by Madhorao, died 1794. 

1794 Doulut rao, his grand-nephew, adopted ; filed his camp at Gwalior, 1817. 

1825 Baiza BAi, his widow, adopted Jankuji, and acted as regent. 

1833 Jankuji, assumed the reins of government. 

V. — THE HOLKAR FAMILY. 

1724 MulhAr Rao Holkar, a Sudra, an officer of note in the PeshwA’s army. 

1750 obtained jAgir in MAlwA, died 1767. 

1 767 MAli Rao, grandson, succeeded under regency of 
Ahilya BAi, his mother, but died soon after. 

Tukaji Holkar (no relation), appointed to command of troops. 

1797 Jeswant Rao Holkar, illegitimate son, maintained predatory rule. 

1805 ■ ■ ■■■—■ -' — fbnfirmed in jAgir of Indore, etc., died insane. 

1811 Tulsi BAi, widow, adopted his illegitimate child, 

MulhAr Rao Holkar; battle of Mehadpur, December, 1818 

1834 Martand Rao, adopted son, dispossessed by 
Hari Holkar, present chief. 

VI.— GAIKWAR FAMILY— NOW REIGNING AT BARODA, GUJARAT. 

1720 Dammaji GaikwAr (Shamsher BehAdur), officer under Shandi Rao Holkur. 
1731 Pilaji GaikiVar, nominated Sena KhaB Kh&l ; murdereJT 
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1732 Dammaji, son, occupied east of Gujarkt, died 1768. 

176$ Govind Eao, second son, succeeded ; but eldest, Syaji, an idiot, supported by 
1771 Fatih Sinh, youngest, who hold real power at Baroda. 

1790 Mannaji Kao, assumed charge of Syaji, as regent; died 1793. 

1793 Govind Kao, made regent 19th December, died September, 1800. 

1800 Ananda Rao, eldest son ; disputes with Mulhkr and Kanhaji. 

1806 Treaty with the British Government. 

Fatih Sinh. 

Table LII. — Sikh Government of L&hore. 

A..D. 

1419 N&nak, founder of^the Sikh sect, born. 

Guru Angad, wrote some of the sacred books. 

1652 Amera dhs, Khetri. 

1574 Rhm dhs, beautified Amritsir. 

1581 Aijun Mai, compiled the ‘ A'di Granth.’ 

1606 Har Govind, first warlike leader. 

1644 Har Kay, his grandson. 

1661 Har Krishna, died at Dihli. 

1664 Tegh Behkdur, put to death by Moslems. 

1675 Guru Govind, remodelled the Sikh Government. * 

1708 Bandu, last of the succession of Gurus ; put to death by Aurangzib. 

Predatory bands ; internal feuds. 

Twelve misals or tribes of Sikhs captured L&hore and occupied Panjkb. 
Charat Sinh, of Sukklpaka misal, died 1774. 

1774 Maha Sinh, his son, extehded his rule; died 1792. 

1792 his wife, regent, with Lakpat Sinh minister. 

1805 Ranjit Sinh (born 1780), established Lhhore independency. 

BUDDHIST GENEALOGIES. 

Table LI II. — Chinese and Japanese Chronology . 

(From M. Klaproth’s translation, Paris, 1833). 

The Japanese names are distinguished by the letter J. 

Ta chen seng wang. 

I szu ma wang. 

Yeon lo tho wang. 

Kio lo wang. 

Ni feon lo wang. 

Szu tsu kie wang (Sans. Sinhahana-kabhna). 

Tsing fan wang, Suddodana (and threo brothers, Sans., Suklodana Amiti- 
dana, and Dnotodana). 

Si tho to, nan tho, Chykia (Shkya muni), bom. 

Shkya becomes eminent in eighth year of Ajatasvara of Magadha. 

Skkya or Buddha (Fo), attains nirvhna (dies). 

Anan (Ananda), second patriarch, dies. 

A yu wang (J., A ik 6) (Sans., Asoka), dies. 

Changna ho sieou, third patriarch, dies. 

Yeou po kiu to (J., Ou fa kik ta), fourth patriarch, dies. 

Thi to kia (J., Dei ta ka), fifth patriarch, dies at Mathurh. 

Weng chu, disciple of Shriputra. 

Commencement of Japanese monarchy. 

Mi chu kia (J., Mi sia ka), sixth patriarch of Magadha, dies. 

Lao tan (J., R6 tan), founder of Tao tsu sect in China, dies. 

Pho siu mi (J., Fh siu mi), seventh patriarch, dies in N. India. 
Confucius, born in the kingdom of Lore. 

500 arhans of Kashmir (ka sits mi ra) preach the law. 

Foe tho naNI ti (J., Boudz da nan dai) eighth patriarch (Sans., Boudhk- 
nandi) of Canara, dies. 


Genealogy of S&kya, according to the Bauddha 
works of the Chinese. 


B.c. 1027 
999 
949 
868 
833 
806 
741 
692 
687 
660 
637 
604 
590 
651 
550 
535 
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487 Fou tho mi to (Sans., Boudhfiraita), ninth patriarch, dies. 

442 Hie, tenth patriarch of Central India, dies. 

383 Fo na ye che, eleventh patriarch of Palibothra, dies. 

327 Ma ming ta szu, twelfth patriarch (Sans., Asvagocha) of Benares, dies. 
284 ' Kia pi mo lo, thirteenth patriarch of West India, dies. 

COMMENCEMENT OP THE TSIN DYNASTY OF CHINA. 

212 Loung chou, fourteenth patriarch of Contral India, dies. 

161 Kia na chi pho, fifteenth patriarch of West India. 

130 Ko li nan tho, makos an image of Mi le in India. 

113 Lo hoei lo to, sixteenth patriarch of Kapila, dies. 

74 Sang kia nan thi, seventeenth patriarch, bom at Chi lo fa, dies. 

13 Kia ye che to, of Ma tL eighteenth patriarch, dies. 

2 King hian fetches Buddhist scriptures from the kingdom of Yue tt. 
jl.d. *22 l * Kieu mo lo to, of Ferghfina, nineteenth patriarch, dies. 

24-67 Hindfis carry Buddhist religion into Java. 

66 Buddhism introduced at the Court of Ming ti, Emperor of China. 

74 Tu ye to, twentieth patriarch of India, dies. 

117 Pho sieou phan theou, twenty-first patriarch, dies. 

165 Mo nou lo, of Nati, twenty-second patriarch, dies. 

209 Ho le na, of Forghfina, twenty-third patriarch, dies. 

259 Szu tsu pi khieu, of Magadha, twenty-fourth patriarch, dies. 

266-313 The 4 Prhjna Pfiramita’ translated into Chinese. 

300 Won lo tchhu, of Khotan, translates the Fang kouang king. 

325 Pho che szu to, of Ki pin or Cfibul, twenty-fifth patriarch, dies. 

372 Introduction of Buddhism into Kaoli (Corea). 

382 Kioon mo lo chy, settles in China and translates ‘ Mahfi Prajnfi.* 

384 Introduction of Buddhism into Pc tsi (in Corea). 

388 Pou jou my to, twenty-sixth patriarch of India, dies. 

399 Chy fa hian visits India to study. 

407 Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Hlato tori. 

414 Chy fa hian returns to Chang ngan. 

429 Death of Foe fou pha tho lo, of Kapila vfistu, who translated the Houyan 
king in China. 

457 Pan jo to lo (Prajna dhara) of S. E. India, twenty-seventh patriarch, dies. 
499 Pou thi ta ma (Bodhi dharma), twenty-eighth patriarch of N. India, 
sottles in China as first patriarch of that country, dies in 608. 

506 Sang kia pho lo, of Fou nan, made chief of Chinese Buddhist temples by 
the Emperor Siuan ven ti ; dies in 625. 

528 Introduction of Buddhism into Sin lo or Sinra (in Corea). 

552 Ditto into Japan. 

592 Death of Hoei kho ta szu, second patriarch of China. 

606 Seng lin ta szu, third patriarch, dies. 

629-645 Yuan honang, samanean of the Chhin family, travels in India and trans- 
lates many books. 

632 General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under Srong dbzam gampo. 
651 Death of Tao tin ta szu, fourth patriarch of China. 

675 Death of Houng jin ta szu, fifth patriarch of China. 

676 Ti pho ho lo, pnest of Magadha, visits China and translates books. 

699 Chy chha nan tho, of Cfibul, ditto, dies in 710. 

713 Hoei neng ta szu, last patriarch of China, dies. 

732 Pou koung, a brahman sramana, visits China and translates the questions 
of Manju Sri (Kin kang ting king). 

814 (about) Phan jo, priest of Cfibul, settles in China and translates the 
4 Houa yan ting.’ 

854 Phan jo, made Fa pao ta szu, grand master of the treasure of religion. 

1 The Chinese MS. of the ‘ Bibliotheque du Hoi’ ends here.— M. Klaproth 

derives the continuation from other Chinese and Japanese authors. 
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Table UY. — Buddhist Chronology of Tibet. 

From the * Vaid&rya Karpo/ written at Hlassa in the year a.d. 1686. Translated 
in Csoma's ‘ Tibetan Grammar/ p. 181. 

b.o. 962 Birth of Shakva (Chomdkndas). 

882 The K&la Chakra system taught by him ; his death. 

881 The * Mula T antra’ compiled at Shambhala. 

879 Death of Zla bzang, king and author of ditto. 

878 Padma Sambhava born. 

838 Manju Ghosha bora in China. 

432 N hgarjuna born: 

278 Rigs-c£an-gran«-pa, ascended the throne of Shambhala. 
a.d. 252 Nyan-tsan, king of Tibet (Thothori), died 371. 

618 Doctrine of ‘ endeavouring perfection' upheld. 

622 Nam-gyal, king of Shambhala; epoch of 403 years, called Mekh# gya- 
tso, commenced. 

627 Srong-tsan gam-bo born. 

639 Kong-cho, a Chinese princess, arrived in Tibet. 

651 Phrul-snang college, or Vihar, built at Lhassa. 

728 Khri srong, king of Tibet. 

747 Padma Sambhava arrived in Tibet ; returned to Tndia, 802. 

804 A new astronomical period commenced. 

861 Langtarma born ; abolished Buddhism, 899. 

965 Kala Chakra system introduced into India. 

971 Restoration of Buddhism. 

980 Atisha born. 

1002 Brom-ton, the teacher, born. 

1015 Sol-nag thang monastery founded. 

1024 Mekha gya-tsho era terminated. 

1025 Kala Chakra, or Jovian cycle, established in Tibet. 

1038 Milaraspa born. 

1052 Lang rithang pa born. 

1055 Ragreng college founded. 

1057 Lo-dang shesrab, the translator. 

1071 Monasteries of Sangphu and Skkya founded. 

1077 Tagpo-lha-jc born. 

1079 Grathang monastery founded. 

1082 Ras-chhung pa bom. 

1090 Kun-gah-nying-po, the great Shskya Lama born ; died 1156. 

1108 Phag-mo-grub-pa bora. 

1118 Period of ‘deep meditation’ commenced. 

1121 Yubrag pa born. 

1125 Shkkya Sri born. 

1134 Nvang, the prince, born. 

1156 The Thet monastery founded. 

1173 The Tshal monastery founded. 

1177 The Bri-gung monastery founded. 

1178 The Stag-lung ditto. 

1180 The great S&kya pandit born. 

1185 Gung- tang monastery founded. 

1202 Shfekya Sri, of Kashmir, arrived in Tibet. 

1210 Ter-ton Lama bom. 

1211 The Lang- tang monastery founded. 

1223 The Byang ana Dor ditto. 

1233 Gro gon pnagspa bora, mastered Tibet 1251 
1253 The Chhos-lung monastery founded. 

1288 Bu-ton born. 

1300 Ta-si-byang chhub-gyal tshan born. 

1347 Theg-cnhen chhos gyal born ; became Tari (king) 1347. 

1347 Thes-thang monastery founded. 


21 
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A.D. 1855 
1383 
1389 
1403 
1407 
1414 
1417 
1419 
1421 
1427 
1429 
1433 

1435 

1436 
U37 
fl39 
1445 

1447 

1448 

1461 

1462 
1467 

1470 

1471 
1474 
1476 
1478 
1500 
1507 
1535 
1541 

1575 

1576 
1587 
1615 
1618 
1625 

1639 

1640 
1643 
1650 
1686 


Incarnation of Tsong-khapa ; died 1417. 

Thang-tong-gyal-po born. 

Go-dun-grub-pa born. 

Shes-rab, the great interpreter, born. 

Yearly confession at Lhassa established by ditto. 

Karma pa born ; Bras-pungs Vih&r founded. 

The Sera monastery founded. 

The Sang-nags-khar ditto. 

Dus-zhabs-nor-zang-gya-tsho born. 

The Nor monastery founded by the Sa-skyas. 

Ge-legs pal-dan succeeded to the Gal-dan chair. 

The Nalenda monastery was founded. 

The Chhab-do-byams-gling ditto. 

Zna-lu-legs-pa succeeded at Gal-dan. 

The Pal-khor chaitya built. 

Lotsava chhos-kyong-zang-pa born. 

The i Pod-kar lial lung,’ work on Lunations, etc., written. 

The Bras-yul monastery founded. 

Logros succeeded at Gal-dan. 

Baso ditto. 

The Gong-knr Yihfir founded. 

The Ser-aog-chan ditto. 

The Byams-gling ditto. 

Logros- tan-pa succeeded at Gah-dan ; died 1473. 

Incarnation of Ge-dun gya-tsho ; died 1540. 

Tho Ta-nag thub stau-nam gyal monastery founded. 
Mon-lam-pal succeeded at Gah-dan. 

Tshar chhon born. 

The Chhos-khor monastery founded. 

Khas grub pal gyi song& born. 

Snod-nams gya-tsho born ; died 1586. 

invited by Althun kh&n, a Mongol prince. 

built the Chhos-khor-ling monastery. 

Yon-tan gya-tsho born ; died 1614. 

Nag-vang io zang gya-tsho born. 

Period of ‘ morality’ commences, 
liigs-dan senge, succeeds at Gah-dan. 

Stan dsin chlios gyal, king of Tibet. 

Nag vang lo zang conquered whole of Tibet. 

founded the Potala (residence). 

visited China. 

This Chronology compiled at Lhassa. 


Table LV . — Kings of Tibet , to the subdivision of the country in the 

tenth century. 


(From the Depter non po, or ancient Records of Zhonnu P61, in Tsang, or middle 
Tibet ; extracted and translated by M. A. Csoraa Korbsi.) 


pNyah khri 5tsanpo — (about two hundred 
and fifty years b.c.) 

Khri Jtsanpo \ These two names may de • 
hodZde, r sign the same person, 

Mukhri its an- 1 according to different 

po. / authorities. 

Dingkhri fosanpo. 

So khri fttsanpo. 

M6r khri itsanpo. 

^Dags khri itsanpo. 

Srihs khri Atsanpo. 


Grigum £tsaupo. 

Spud 6 gung rgycl. 

Esho legs. 

Dcsho legs. 

Thiso legs. 

Guru legs. 

/iGrong zhi legs. 

Isho legs. 

Za nam za Ide . 

IDe Adul-nas ^zhung 5tsan. 
S6 rnol nam Idk. 
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S6 molpo M6. 
iDe mol nam. 

/De molpo. 

/De rgyelpo. 

H)e Snn Stsan. 
rGyel tori long Atsan. 

Km Afcsan, or Khri tfGah. 
rfPungs Atsan. 

Khri thohi rjes grogs fltsan. 

Lha Thothori^Nyan itsan— (five hundred 
years after the first king), a.d. 407, see 
Chinese list. 

Khri pNyan ^zugs Atsan. • 

AGro yNyan Mcm-bu. 

Stagri yNyan ^zigs. 

^Nam ri srong Atsan. 

Srong fltsan sgampo— born a.d. 627. 
Gung srong gung itsan — (died before his 
father). 

Mang srong mang £tsan — (son of Srong 
Atsan, etc.) 


ADus sang mangpo rje. 

A Lung nam Asrunggi rgyelpo. 

Khri Me ytsug Artan mes aw’ hogs. ' 

Khri srong Me $tsan— (bom a.d. 726.) 

Mune Atsanpo. 

Khri M6 srong Atsan (or Mutig itsanpo.) 

Ralpa clien. 

Khri hum Atsan <Jpal. (or ALangdar ma?) 
a.d. 900. 

pNam Me hod srungs— (in the 10th cen- 
tury; anarchy.) 

tfPol Akhor its an— (division of Tibet 
into several small principalities.) 

iKra sbis irtsegs rfpal. 

Skyid M4 Nyima wgon. 

^Palgyi mgon— (occupied Maryul ot La- 
dags. 

i Kras his MS mgon— (took possession of 
Spurangs.) 

IDc ^tsug mgon. 


Then follow the names of some kings or princes who reigned in Guge and 
Spurangs (or, in general, in Nhri), above Garhwal and Kamaon, commencing with 
the tenth century. At L6 in Ladags may be found the names of the kings that suc- 
cessively reigned in that principality ; but I could not procure them. There is great 
confusion in the series of the princes that reigned in Nhri, and their enumeration 
would be of little interest. There are in Tibet several works containing lists of the 
descendants of Nyh khri tshnpo, the first king, whom they derive from the Litsabyi 
race, in India; but in different authors the orthography sometimes varies, and even 
the whole name is differently stated. This, which I now communicate, has been 
taken from the Dep-ter hon-po, ‘ Ancient records/ written by Zhonnu phi, a learned 
religious person, who lived some centurios ago, and belonged to the Sa-skya religious 
sect, in ^Tsang, in Middle Tibet. — A. C. 


Table LYI . — Burmese Chronological Table, translated in Crawford's 

Embassy. 


B.C. 

691 
628 
608 
589 
551 
5 44 
543 
520 
496 
485 
478 
472 
453 
443 

426 

404 

392 


».B. 

The grand epoch established by An-ja-na, the grandfather of Gautama. 
Gautama born. 

Gautama began to reign. 

Gautama obtained deification (became a Buddha). 

Ajatasat began to reign. 

Gautama died and obtained nib-b’han (annihilation). 

1 The sacred epoch established by king Ajatasat. 

24 His son, U-aa-ya-bad-da, began to reign. 

48 His son, Muny-da, and after him, his sod, Na-ga-da-sa. 

59 Maha Sam-b’ha-wa. 

66 His younger brother, Chula Sam-b’ha-wa, began to reign. 

72 Su-sa-na-ga, in Maj-ji-ma (Central India). 

91 His son, Ka-la-san-ka, in Maj-ji-ma. 

101 Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra (or Bas-se Myo, 
vulgarly called Prome). 

118 His son, Bat-la-se-na, in Maj-ji-ma. 

140 Nan-da began to reign, and was followed by eight kings of, the tame 
name, in Maj-ji-ma. 

162 Chan-ta-kut-ta, in Maj-ji-ma (Chandraguptn). 
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B.O. 

B.B. 

376 

168 

373 

171 

361 

193 

330 

214 

326 

218 

320 

224 

307 

237 

301 

243 

289 

2 55 

251 

293 

219 

325 

182 

362 

148 

396 

118 

426 

111 

436 

94 

450 

60 

484 

39 

505 

21 

565 

54 

568 

39 

583 

64 

598 

66 

600 

59 

603 

62 

606 

65 

609 

66 

610 

69 

G13 

73 

617 

76 

P.B. 

1 

80 

2 

83 

5 

94 

16 

107 

29 

152 

74 

167 

89 

242 

164 

299 

221 

324 

246 

386 

308 

387 

309 

412 

334 

469 

391 

494 

416 

516 

438 

623 

445 

632 

454 

547 

469 

657 

679 

669 

491 

682 

604 

498 

620 

613 

535 

639 

V.B. 

1 

640 

. 2 

652 

14 


Hie son, Bin-tu-sa-ra, in Maj-ji-ma. 

His son, Twat-ta-ram, in Prome, 

His son, Ram-b’haong, in Prome. 

His son, D’ham-ma-sau-ka, in Maj-ji-ma. * 

D'ham-ma-sau-ka received the sacred affusion (Ab'hi-se-sa). 

Prince Ma-hin-d’ha became a priest (Rahan), and his sister, Princess 
San-g’ha-mit-ta, a priestess (Rahan). 

The period of the third rehearsal of the communications of Gautama. 

The priest Ma-hin-d’ha went on' a religious mission to Si-ho (Ceylon). 
Ra-han-man, son of D’ham-ma-sau-ka, oegan to reign in Prome. 
Death of D’ham-ma-sau-ka (literally, ‘his going to heaven*). 

His son or grandson, Kak-k’han, began to reign in Prome. 

His son, Khan-laong, in Prome. 

His son, Lak-k’hong, in Prome. 

His son, Si-k’han, in Prome. 

His son, Si-ri-rak, in Prome. 

Ta-pa-mang, in Prome. 

The communications of Gautama reduced to writing in Ceylon. 
Ta-pa-man’s son, Pi-ram, in Prome. 

Ram-mak-k'ha in Prome, and his son. 

Ram-sin -ga, in Prome, and his son. 

His son, Ram-mun-cha-lin-da, in Prome. 

His brother, Bc-rin-da, in Prome. 

His son, Mun-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Pu-nyan-nya, in Prome. 

His brother, Sa-k’ha, in Prome. 

Sa-k’hi, in Prome. 

His younger brother, Kan-un, in Prome. 

His elder brother, Kan-tak, in Prome. 

His elder brother, Bin-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Su-mun-dri, in Prome. 

The Prome epoch, established by king Su-mun-dri. 

His son, Ati-tra, in Prome. 

His brother, Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na, in Prome. 

Death of king Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

Sa-mud-da-raj began to reign in Pugan. 

Ras-se-kyaong ? in Pugan. 

Phru-chau-ti, m Pugan. 

His son, T’himany-rany, in Pugan. 

His son, Rang-mang-pok, in Pugan. 

His son, Pok-san-lany, in Pugan. 

Bud-d’ha-gau-sa went to Ceylon. 

Pok-sang-Iany’s son, Kyaong-du-rach, began to reign. 

His son, Sany-t’han. 

Muk-k'ha-man and Su-rai. 

Sany-t’han’s great grandson, Ra-mwan-mya. 

Sok-ton. 

His son, Sang-lang-kyaung-ngai. 

His brother, Sang-lang-pok. 

His brother, K’han-laong. 

His brother, K’han-lap. 

His son, T’hwan-t’hok. 

His son, T’hwan-prach. 

His son, T’hwan-khyach. 

Pup-pa-chau-ra-han. 

The present vulgar epoch established by Pup-pa-ohau-ra-han. 

His son-in-law, Shwe-bun-si, succeeded. 

His brother, Pis-sun. 
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A,D, 

VJL 

660 

22 

710 

72 

716 

78 

726 

88 

734 

96 

744 

106 

763 

115 

762 . 

124 

766 

128 

786 

147 

829 

191 

846 

208 

864 

226 

889 

251 

914 

276 

930 

292 

945 

307 

966 

328 

972 

334 

997 

369 

1030 

392 

1066 

418 

1081 

443 

1151 

513 

1154 

516 

1157 

519 

1190 

552 

1212 

5 74 

1227 

589 

1233 

696 

1277 

639 

1291 

663 

1300 

66 2 

1313 

675 

1322 

684 

1330 

692 

1342 

704 

1351 

713 

1366 

718 

1362 

723 

1364 

726 

1377 

739 

1401 

763 

1422 

784 

1425 

787 

1426 

788 

1439 

801 

1442 

804 

1468 

830 

1601 

863 

1526 

888 

1641 

903 

1546 

908 

1651 

913 

1564 

916 


His son, Pit-taung. 

His brother, Na-k'hwe. 

Myang-ka-kywe. 

Sing-lt’hwan. 

His son, Shwe-laung. 

His son, T’he-wan-twang. 

His son, Shwe-mauk. 

His son, Chau-k'hang-nach. 

His brother, T’hwan-lwat. 

His son, K'nai-lu. 

His brother, Pyany-bya. 

His son, Tan-nak. 

Sin-chwan, and his brother, Cha-le-nga-kwe. 

His son, Sing-g'ho. 

Taung-su-kn (the mountain chief) 

Kwan-chau Kraung-pru, 

His son, Kraung-cho. 

His brother, Chuck-ka-t6. 

Kraung-p’ haus’son N au-ra-t’ha-chau. 

His son, Chau-lu. 4 

Kyan-chach-sa. 

His grandson, Alaun-chany-su. 

His son, Ku-la-kya. 

His son, Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

His brother, Na-rft-pa-ti-chany-su. 

His Bon, Je-ya-sing-ga, or Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

His son, Kya-chwa. 

His son, Uch-cha-na. 

His brother, Mang-k’hen-k’hye. 

His son, Kyany-cnwa. 

His son, Chau-nach. 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-su, in Panya. 

His son, Chau-mwan-nach, in Panya. 

His son, Uch-cha-na. This year Asang-k’ha-ra-chau-rwan founded 
Chit-kaing, and began to reign. 

His elder brother, Ta-ra-bya-kri, in Chit-kaing Sagaing. 

His younger brother, Na-chi-shang-kyany-chwa, in Chit-kaing. 

His son, Kyany-chwa, in Chit-kaing. 

Chau-mwan-nach died, and Pugan was destroyed. 

Kyany-ohwa’s brother, Mau-pa-na-ra-su, in Chit-kaing. 

His elder brother, Uch-cha-na-praung, in Chit-kaing. This year 
Sa-to-mang-bya founded Angwa (Ava), and began to reign ; Chit- 
kaing and Panya were destroyed. 

His fatner-in-law, Many-kri-chwa, in Ava. 

His son, Ta-ra-bya-kri, in Ava, succeeded the same year by Mang- 
kaung the First. 

His son, Chany-pru-shang-si-ha-su, in Ava. 

His son, Many-f ha-gray, in Ava, succeeded the same year by Ks-le- 
kye-ngo. 

Mo-n’hany-mang-ta-ra, in Ava. 

His son, Mang-rai-kyany-chwa, in Ava. 

His brother, Na-ra-pa-ti-kri, in Ava. 

His son, Mang-k’haung the Second, in Ava. 

His son, Shwe-nan-kyany-shang, in Ava (proper name, Na-ra-pa-ti.) 
Mo-n’hany-so-hau-pwa, in Ava. 

Un-b’haung-chan-b’hwa, in Ava. 

His son, Mo-bya-na-ra-pa-ti, in Ava. 

Cha-kong-chany-su-kyaoy-taung, or Na-ra-pa-ti-gan, in Ava. 
Sa-to-mang-chau, in Ava. 
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A.S. 

v.i. 

1666 

927 

1697 

959 

1605 

967 

1629 

990 

1648 

1010 

1661 

1023 

1672 

1034 

1698 

1060 

1714 

1076 

1733 

1096 

1752 

1114 

1760 

1122 

1763 

1125 

1776 

1138 

1781 

1143 


1819 

1181 

1822 

1184 


Prany-chun-mang-rai-kyany-chwa, in Ava. 

Nyaung-ram-man-kri, in Ava. 

His son, Anauk-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kri, in Ava. 

Sa-lwan in Ava. * 

His son, Na-dat-da-ya-ka, in Ava 

His brother, Prung-mang, in Ava. 

His son, Na-ra-wara, in Ava; succeeded the same year Mang-rai- 
kyany-tang, grandson of Sa-hvan. 

His son, Man-aung-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka, in Ava. 

His son, Cbang-p’hru-shang, in Ava. 

His son, K/haung-thit, earned captive to Han-sa-wati. 

Alaung-b’hu-ra (AlompraJ began to reign at Mut-cho-bo (Monchabo). 

nis son, U-pa-ra-ja, at Cnit-kaing. 

His brother, Chany-p’hru-shang (Scmbuen), at Ava. 

His son, Chanv-ku-cha, at Ava. 

His cousin, Paung-ka-eha, commonly called Maung-mang, son of 
U-pa-ra-ja, at Ava ; succeeded the same year by his uncle, Pa-dun- 
mang, or Man-ta-ra-kri, son of A-laung-b’hu-ra, and founder of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

His present Majesty, grandson of Pa-dun-mang, ascended the throne 
at A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

Ava rebuilt, and made the capital. 


Table LYII . — Chiefs of Labong and Zimmay. — ( Northern Laos of 
Europeans ; Yeun Shan of the Burmese.) 


A.D. 

576 

678 


1289 

1294 

1331 

1333 

1334 
1336 
1345 
1347 
1369 
1377 
1380 
1420 
1455 
1463 
1503 
1537 
1642 
1544 
1668 

1628 

1630 


From the Native Records consulted by Dr. D. Richardson, 1834. MS. 

8.33. Bud. 

1118 Wathoo daywa (Vksudcva) and Taka danda, founded Labong. 

1120 Placed Vam£i on the throne (or Zamma devi), daughter of the king of 
Chandapur, widow of Cambodia r&ja. 

35 Kings, or ‘ Lords of the White Elephant/ 

Aditza-woon-tha built the Pagoda. 

19 kings to 

v.e. Benya men yea (in Burmese, Dolana). 

661 Benya tso men yea, changed the capital; thrice married into Pegu 
family. 

666 Benya— founded Zimmay. 

693 Nga then patchoon, his son. 

695 No tchoon ta yung. 

696 Na tchoon tareung. 

698 Ngathenpoo. 

707 Tso kanprii. 

709 Tso boa you. 

731 Goona. 

739 Gnathen numa. 

742 Thambi. 

782 Tso Benya. 

817 Tso neat. 

825 Benya yothee. 

866 Tso myn ar. 

899 Benya tsay. 

904 Tso myne. 

906 Zalapaba, his daughter, called there tha Dama mahadevi. 

920 Len Due mya shee, king of Pegu, took the town. 

His son, Narata 'tso. 

990 Ladong family restored. 

992 Thadau dama yaza of Pegu regained it. 
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A.D. 

1763 

1774 

1778 


v.i. 

1126 Nso oung recovered his independence. 

Lenbu Sheen, son of Alompra of Ava, took it. 

1136 Benya sa Ban rebelled, threw off Burmese yoke, and joined Bahkok 
♦ allegiance. 

1 140 Chou chee weet, present king. 


B.G. 

643 

605 

504 

474 

454 

437 

367 

307 

267 

257 

'247 

237 

215 

205 

161 

137 

119 

119 

109 

104 

103 

100 

98 

91 

90 

88 

76 

62 

50 

47 

41 

19 

A.D. 

9 

21 

30 

33 

34 

35 
38 
44 

52 

60 

66 

110 

113 


Table LYIII. — Sovereigns of Ceylon . 


From the * Ceylon Almanack,' the Honorable George Tumour’s Epitome. 


Names. ' Relationship of each succeeding sovereign. 

Wejaya (Vijaya) The founder of the We jay an dynasty. 

Oopatissa I Minister , regent. 

Panduwaasa Paternal nephew of Wejaya. 

Abhaya Son of Panduwaasa ; dethroned. 

Interregnum. 

Pandukaabhaya (capital Anuradh- 

pura) Maternal grandson of Panduwaasa. 

Mootaseowa Paternal grandson. 

Devcnipeatissa Second son. 4 

Oottiya Fourth son of Mootaseewa. 

Maha-soewa Fifth ditto. 

Suratissa Sixth ditto ; put to death. 

Sena and Goottika a. Foreign usurpers ; put to death. 

Aaela Ninth son of Mootaseewa ; deposed. 

Elaala Foreign usurper ; killed in battle. 

Dootoogaimoonoo Son of Kaawantissa. 

Saidaitissa Brother. 

Toohl or Thullathanaka Younger son ; deposed. 

Laiminitissa I. or Lajjetissa Elder Brother. 

Kaloonna or Khallaata Naaga Brother ; put to death. 

Walagambahoo I. or Wattagaamini Brother ; deposed. 

Pulahattha (usurpers) ’ ) 

B“ a y ih “ I 14. 7— Foreign usurpers ; successively 

Panaymaaraa > deposed ana put to death. 

Peliyamaaraa I 

Daathiya J 

Walagambahoo I Reconquered the kingdom. 

Mahadailitissa or Mahachoola Son. 

Choora Naaga Son ; put to death. 

Kooda Tissa Son ; poisoned by his wife. 

Anoola Widow. 

Makalantissa or Kallakanni Tessa . . . Second son of Koodatissa. 

Baatiyatissa I. or Baatikaabhaya ... Son. 


Mahadailiya Maana or Daathika ... 
Addagaimoono or Aamanda Gaamini 
KinihirridaiUa, or Kanijaani Tissa... 

Kooda Abhaa or Choolaabhya 

Singhawallee or Secwalli 

Interregnum. 

Elloona, or Ila Naaga 

Sanda Moohoona, or Chanda Mukha 

Seewa 

Yasa Siloo, or Yataalakatissa 

Suhha 

Wahapp, or Wasahba 

Waknais, or Wanka Naasika 

Gajaabahoo I. or Gaamini 


Brother. 

Son ; put to death. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Sister ; put to death. 

Maternal nephew of Addagaimoono. 
Son. 

Brother ; put to death. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

Descendant of Laiminitissa. 

Son. 

Son. 
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a.d. Names. 

125 Mahaloomaana, or Mallaka Naaga... 
131 Baatiya Tissa II. or Bhaatika Tissa 
155 Choola Tissa, or Kanittha Tissa ... 
173 Koohoona, or Ohoodda Naaga 

183 Koodanaama or Kooda Naaga 

184 Kooda Sirinaa, or Siri Naaga, I 

209 Waiwahairatissa, or Wairatissa 

231 Abba Sen, or Abba Tissa 

239 Siri Naaga II 

241 Weja Indoo, or Wejaya II 

242 Sangatissa I 

246 Dabama Sirisanga Bo, or Sirisanga 

Bodhi I 

248 Goloo Abbaya, Gotba Abbaya, or 

Megbawarna Abhay a 

261 Makalan Detoo Tissa I 

275 Maba Sen 

302 Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kirtissri, 

Megbawarna 

330 Detoo Tissa II 

339 Bujas or Budba Daasa 

368 Oopatissa II 

410 Maha Naama 

432 Sengbot or Sottbi Sena 

432 Laimini Tissa II., or Cbatagaabaka 

433 Mitta Sena, or Karalsora 

434 Faandu " 

439 Paarinda Kooda 

455 Kbudda Paarinda 

455 Daattbiya 

458 Pitthiya .....j 

459 Daasenkelleya, or Dbaatu Sena 

477 Sigiri Kasoomboo, or Kaasypa I. ... 

495 Moogallaana I 

613 Koomaara Daas, or Koomaarau 
Dhaat Sena 

622 Kirti Sena 

631 Maidi Siwoo, or Siwaka 

631 Laimini Oopatissa III 

534 Ambaherra Salaniaiwan, or Silaa- 

kaala 

547 Duapuloo I. or Daatthaapa Bbodoi. . . 
547 Dalamngalan, or M oogaUaana II. . . . 
50 7 Kuda Kitsiri Maiwan I. or Kiitissri 

Megbawarna 

586 Senewi, or Maba Naaga 

689 Aggrabodbi I. or Akbo 

623 Aggrabodbi II. or Soola Akbo 

633 Sangbatissa 

633 Boona Moogalan, or Laimini Bo- 

naaya 

639 Abbaseggaabeka, or Asiggaabeka ... 
648 Siri Sangabo II 

648 Kaloona Detootissa, or Laimina 

Katooreya 

649 Siri Sangabo II • 

665 Daloopeatissa I, or Dbattbopatissa 
677 Paisooloo Kasoombo, or Kaasaypa II . 
686 Dnpnloo II 


Relationship of eaoh suooeeding sovereign. 

Maternal cousin. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; murdered. 

Nephew j deposed. 

Brother-in-law. 

Son; murdered. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son ; put to death. 

Descendant of Laiminitissa ; poisoned. 

Ditto; deposed. 

Ditto. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son ; poisoned. 

Descendant of Laimini Tissa. 

Not specified ; put to death. 


24. 9 — Foreign usurpers. 


Descendant of the original royal family ; 

put to death. 

Son ; committed suicide. 

Brother. 

Son ; immolated himself. 

Son ; murdered. 

Maternal uncle ; murdered. 
Brother-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

Second son ; committed suicide. 

Elder brother. 

Son ; put to death. 

Descendant of the Okaaka branch. 
Maternal nephew. 

Son-in-law. 

Brother; decapitated. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

Maternal grandson. 

Son; deposed, 

[suicide. 

Descendant of Laimini Tissa; committed 
Restored, and again deposed. 

Laimini branch ; killed in battle. 
Brother of Sirisangabo. 

Okaaka branch ; deposed. 
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693 Daloopeatiss II. or Hattha-Dattho- 

patissa 

702 Paisooloo Siri Sanga Bo III. or 

Aggrabodhi 

718 Walpitti Wasidata, or Dantanaama 
720 Hoonnonara Riandalaor Hatthada- 

tha 

720 Mahalaipaanoo, or Maanawamma ... 
726 Kaasiyappa III. or Kasoombo a,... 

729 Aggrabodhi III. or Akbo 

769 Aggrabodhi IV. or Kuda Akbo 

715 Mihindoo I. or Salamaiwan 

795 Dappoola II 

800 Mihindo II. or Dharmika-Seelaam- 

aiga 

804 Aggrabodhi V. or Akbo 

815 Dappoola III, or Kuda Dappoola ... 

831 Aggrabodhi VI 

838 Mitwella Sen, or Selaamaiga 

858 Kaasiyappa IV. or Maaganyin Sena, 

or Mihindoo 

891 Udayn I 

926 Udaya II 

937 Kaasiyappa V 

954 Kaasiyappa VI 

964 Dappoola IV : 

964 Dappoola V 

974 Udaya III 

977 Sena II 

986 Udaya IV 

994 Sena III 

997 Mihindoo III 

1013 Sena IV 

1023 Mihindoo IV 

1059 Interregnum 

1071 Wejayabahoo I. or Sirisangabo IV. 

1126 Jayabahoo I 

Wikramabahoo I 

1127 Gajaabahoo II 

1153 Prakramabahoo I 

1186 Wijayabahoo II 

1187 Mihindoo V. or Kitscn Kisdaas ... 

1187 Kirti Nissanga 

1196 Wcrabahoo 

1196 Wikramabahoo II 

1196 Ohondakanga 

1197 Leelawati 

1200 Saahasamallawa 

1 202 Kalyaanawati 

1208 Dharmaasooka 

1209 Nayaanga or Nikanga 

1209 Leelawati 

1210 Lokaiswera I 

1211 Leelawati 

1211 Pandi Prakrama Bahoo II 

1214 Maagha 

1235 ■WejayabahooIII.(cap.Dambadinia) 
1266 Kalikaala Sahitya Sargwajnya, or 

Paandita Prakraraa Bahoo III... 


Belatlanship of each eucoeedlug sovereign. 

Son of Daloopeatissa I. 

Brother. 

Okaaka branch. 

Original royal family ; decapitated. 
Ditto. v 

Son. 

Nephew. 

Son (capital Pollonnaroowa). 

Original royal family. 

Sou. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. . 

Cousin. 

Son. 

Grandson. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Nephew and son-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

Son. 

Not specified. 

Brother. 

Not specified. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Son; minor. 

Brother; carried captive to India during 
the Soleean conquest. 

Soleean vice-royalty. 

Grandson of Mihindoo IV. 

Brother. 

A disputed succession. 

Son of Maanaabarana. 

Nephew ; murdered. 

Usurper ; put to death. 

A prmce of Kaalinga. 

Son ; put to death. 

Brothor of Kirti Nissanga, put to death. 
Nephew; deposed. 

Widow of Prakramabahoo; deposed. 
Okaaka branch ; deposed. 

Sister of Kirti Nissanga. 

Not specified ; a minor. 

Minister ; put to death. 

Restored, and again deposed. 

Usurper; deposed. 

Again restored, and deposed a third time. 
Usurper; deposed. 

Foreign usurper. 

Descendant of Sirisangabo I. 

Son. 
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A.D. 

130X 

1303 

1314 

1319 


1347 

1361 

1371 

1378 

1398 

1410 

1462 

1464 

1471 

1486 

1505 

1527 

1634 

1642 


1581 

1592 

1604 

1635 


1685 

1707 

1739 

1747 

1781 

1798 


Names. Relationship of each suooeedtng sovereign. 

Bo sat Wejaya Bahoo IV. Son. 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo I Brother. 

Prakramn Bahoo III Son of Bosat Wejaya Bahoo. 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo II. (at Hasti- 

sailapura) Son of Bhuwenoka Bahoo. 

Pandita Prakrama Bahoo IV “1 

Wanny Bhuwaneka Bahoo III. ... I 

Wejaya Bahoo V ^-Not specified. 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo IV. (at Gampala) | 

Prakrama Bahoo V J 


Wikram Bahoo III. (at Kandy) ... 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo V 

Wejaya Bahoo V. or Woera Bahoo 
Siri rrakramn Bahoo VI. (at Kotta) , 

Jayaa Bahoo II 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo VI 

Pandita Prakrama Bahoo VI I 

Wira Prakrama Bahoo VIII 

Dharma Prakrama Bahoo IX 

Wejaya Bahoo VII 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo VII 

Don Juan Dharmapaala 

A Malabar, at Yapahoo. 

Portuguese at Colombo. 

Weediyc R&ja, at Tailainda Nowera. 
Raajasingha, at Aiwissawelle. 
Idinmaaney Suriya,at Seven Kories. 
Wikrama Bahoo, at Kandy. 

Raajasingha I 

Wimala Dharma 

Senaaratena, or Sencrat 

Raajasingha II 

Koomaara-siuga 

Wijaya Paala 

Wimila Dharma Suriya II 

Sriwira Prakrama Narcndra-singha, 

or Koondasaala 

Sriweiuya Raajasingha, or Hangu- 

ranketta 

Kirtisri Raajasingha 

Raajaadhi Raajasingha 

Sree Vikrama Raajasingha 


Cousin. 

Not specified. 

Maternal grandson ; put to death. 
Not specified. 

Adopted son. 

Brother of Bhuwaneka Bahoo VI. 
Son. 

Brother; murdered. 

Son. 

Grandson. 


Son of Maayaadunnai. 

Original royal family. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Brother. - 

Son of Raajasingha. 

Son. 

Brother-in-law. 

Brother -in-law. 

Brother. 

Son of the late king’s wife’s sister, de- 
posed by the English, and died in cap- 
tivity. 


In the native mode of recording the lengths of individual reigns, without refer- 
ing them to a fixed epoch, anachronisms are unavoidable : Mr. Tumour has judi- 
ciously applied the following fixed points to correct the foregoing table. 


B.c. 543 
307 
104 
90 

A.n. 209 
252 
301 
545 
838 
1153 


The landing of Vijaya, in the year of Buddha’s death. 

The mission from Dharmksoka to establish Buddhism in Ceylon. 
The conquest of Ceylon by the Malabars. 

The founding of Abhayagiri by Wala gaurbahu. 

The date of the Vaituliya heresy, in Vaivahara’s reign. 

The revival of ditto, in the reign of Gold Abhaa. 

Death of Makasen, 4 years anachronism. 

Another revival of the Vaitdliya heresy, in Ambakira's reign. 
Origin of the Vijra waadiya heresy, in Mitwella Sen’s reign. 

The accession of Pr&krama Bfihd, 6 years nnachr. 
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a.d. 1200 Ditto of Sahasa Mallawa, by Dambulla rock inscription, a.b. 1473. 

1266 Ditto of Pandita Prkkrama Bhhti III., error seven years. 

1347 Ditto of Bhuwanika B&hti IV. 

In the remaining portion of tho history of Ceylon, other materials have not been 
wanting for the adjustment of its chronology. 


Table LIX. Greek dynasties in Asia , founded after the death of 
Alexander the Great , by his Generals, etc . 


B.C. 

334 

312 

280 

261 

246 

226 

223 

187 

176 

164 

162 

160 

147 

144 

142 


B.O. 


SYRIA. 


Alexander the Great ; born, 356 ; 
died, 323. 

Seleucus I. Nicator.* 

Antiochus I. Soter. 

Antiochus II. Theos. 

Seleucus IT. Callinicus. 

Seleucus III. Ccraunus. 

Antiochus III. Magnus. 

(Ackams.) 

Seleucus IV. Philopator. 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 
Antiochus V. Eupator. 

Demetrius I. Soter. 

Alexander I. Bala. 

Demetrius II. Nicator. 

Antiochus VI. Theos. * 
Tryphon. 


B.C. 

137 

128 

125 

125 

112 

96 

95 


94 

88 

83 

69 

65 


255 1 Arsaccs I. 

253 

Tiridates* I. 

216 

Artabanus I. 

196 

Phraapatius. 

181 

Phrahatcs I. 

173 

Mithradates I. 

136 

Phrahatcs II. 

126 

Artabanus II. 

123 

Mithradates II. 

87 

Mnaskires. 

77 

Sinatroces. 

70 

Phrahatcs III. 

60 

Mithradates III. 

54 

Orodes I. 

37 

Phrahates IV. 
(Tiridates II.) 
(Phrahates IV.) 

4 

Phrahataces. 

5 

Orodes II. 

6 

Vonones I. 

13 

Artabanus III. 
(Tiridates III.) 


PARTHIA. 

| AD. 


42 

45 

50 

51 
51 
62 
77 

108 

115 

116 
121 
148 
192 
209 

235 


Antiochus VII. Sidetes. 
Alexander II. Zebina. 

Seleucus V. 

Antiochus VIII. Grypus. 
Antiochus IX. Cvzicenus. 
Seleucus VI. Epiphanes. 
Antiochus X. Eusebes. 

Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
Philip, and 

Demetrius III. Eucsorus. 
Antiochus XII. (Dionysius of 
Josephus). 

Tigranes, of Armenia. 

Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus. 

Syria became a Roman province. 


(Cinnamus^ 
(Artabanus III.) 
Bardanes. 
Gotarzes. 


Vologescs I. 
(Artabanus IV.) 
Pacorus. 

Chosroes. 
(Parthamaspates) . 
(Chosroes restored). 
Vologeses II. 


(Vologeses IV.) 

(Vologeses V.) 

Artabanus V. 

Artoxerxes, King of Persia, 1st 
of the Sassanidee. (See table 
LXI). 


KNOWN KINGS OP BACTRIA. 

[I have omitted this list of Prinsep’s, which was necessarily less complete than the 
elaborated series already inserted at p. 173, vol ii. of this work] 


1 The dates in this list, as well as the new names inserted in brackets, are taken 
from Mr. Lindsay’s work on Parthian coinages. The titles of the kings appended to 
Prinsep’s note * are also corrected up from the same authority.] 

* The family name Arsaces is applied to all the princes of Parthia, hence called 
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Table LIXa . — Arsacidan King s of Armenia , according to Moses of 

Chorene. 

B.o. Yean. 

149 130 Valarsaces reigned 22 Yaghurahag. 

127 108 Arsaces I 13 

114 95 ArtaseB 1 25 

89 70 Tigranes II 33 19th year of Arsaces III. 

55-36 34 Artavasdes I 

20 Arsamus 20 20th of Arses. 

4 Abgarus 38 20th of Arsavirus. 

35 Sanatruces 30 

65 Eruandus II 21 8th of Darius. 

86 Artases II 43 29th ditto. 

129 Artavasdes II few days. 

129 Tiranus 1 21 3rd of Feroz I. 

150 Tigranes III 42 

192 Valarses 33 30th of Valarses. 

225 Chosroes 1 47 2nd of Artabanus. 

272 Interregnum under Artasires and 

Sapor Sassan. 

286 Tiridates 56 3rd of Diocletian. 

(Intervallum). 

837 Chosroes II 9 8th of Constantius. 

353 Tiranus II 11 

364 Arsaces II 30 

394 Papus 7 

401 Varasdates 4 20th Theodosius. 

406 Arsaces III 5 

411 Chosroes III 5 

416 Yeramus Sapores 21 

437 Chosroes III. restored 1 

438 Sapores 4 

442 Interregnum. 

444 Artasires 6 

450 The Armenian kingdom extinguished.— J.P. 


Table LX . — Mythological Period of Persian History. 

peshdAdian dynasty. 

Kaiumars, by some supposed to bo Adam, or N oah, reigned at Balkh. 
Siamek, his son. 

Hoshang. 

Thamurath, sumamed Deoband. 

Jamshid, reigned at PerBepolis. 

Zoh&k, sumamed Alvani, an invader. 

FeridOn. restored by Kawa the blacksmith. 

Irhj. 

Koshang. 

Manuchehr. 

Naudar. 

Afrasi&b, king of Ttirkist&n 
Zab, brother of Naudar. 

Ghorshasp. 


the Arsacida), and is almost the only one visible on their coins. [Their coin titles 
(usually occurring in the genitive case) are — BA2IAEX12, BA2IAEH2 BA2IAEHN, 
BAEIAETONTOE BAEIAEAN, BA2IAI22H2 0EA2 OTPANIA2, METAAOT, 
0EOI1ATOPO2, 0 EOI 1 ATPOT, *IAAAEA*OT, Em*ANOT2, ETEPrETOT, 
ATT0KPAT0P02, 4>IAEAAHN02 +IA0IIAT0P02, NIKATOP02, A1KAIOT, 
EYIIATOPOE NEIKH2A2, TI02 KEKAAOTMEN02 ] 



sa.ssjle?ia.n suras of peesia. 


aoi 


KAIANIAN DYNASTY, 

Kai-kobhd (Jcai signifies the mighty). 

Kai-KMs, son or grandson. Rustam his general. 

Kai-Khusr6, grandson. Cyrus the great. 

Lohr&sp, son of Orond Shkh. (Cambyscs omitted ?) 

Gusht&sp, his son. Hystaspcs of Grecian history. 

Isfendikr, his son. Apanda or Astyages of ditto. 

Kai Bahman, or Ardeshir darazdast. Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

Homfri, daughter and wife of ditto. 

D&r&b, son of ditto. 

D&rfi, his son : the Darius overcome by Alexander the Great. 

(The Multik-taw&if, or .petty kings, following Alexander, called by the Persians 
the Ashkanians and Ashghanians, have been given above as the Araacidse of the 
Greeks. — J.P.) 


Table LXI . — Kings of Persia , of the Sassanian race . 


[The subject of the dates of the accessions of the Sassanian 
dynasty is involved in some obscurity, from the practice^ prevailing 
of reckoning by the years of each king’s reign instead of following 
the order of a single cycle . 1 I have contented myself for the present 
with quoting the dates given in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and appending 
Dr. Mordtmann’s latest determinations d apropos to Mb elaborate coin 
illustration of the history of the race.] 


Smith. Mordtmann. 
A.J>. A.V. 

226 

226 

1 

240 

238 

2 

273 

269 

3 

274 

271 

4 

277 

274 

5 

294 

291 

6 

294 

291 

7 

303 

300 

8 

310 

308 

9 

381 

380 

10 

385 

383 

11 

390 

389 

12 

404 

399 

13 

420 

420 

14 


Ardeshir-Bkbeghn bin Sksfin, or Artaxerxes. 8 
ShahpUhr, Shapur, or Sapor, captured Valerian. 
Hormuzd or Hormisdas. 

Baharkm, or Varanes I. 

Baharhm, or Varanes II. 

Baharkra, or Varanes III. Segkn Shkh. 

Narsfi or N arses, conquered Armenia and Galerius. 
Hormuzd, or Hormisdas II. 

Shahpfihr, or Sapor II. 

Ardeshir, or Artaxerxes II. 

Shahptihr, or Sapor III. 

Baharkm, or Varanes IV. Kermkn Sh&h. 
Yezdegird, or Isdegerde I. 8 
Bahar&m-gaur, or Varanes V. visited India. 


[‘I^amzah Igfahknf,’ Latin Preface,’ p. vi.] 
From Moses of Chorene : — 


Years. a.d. 

Artasires reigned 53 421 

Sapores I 31 425 

Nerses 9 435 

Hormisdas 3 446 

(contemporary of Constantine). 467 

Isdigerdes 

(7th year of Constantine). 

Sapores II 70 

[Some authors insert a second king of this name after Yezdegird I. — 1 IJamzah 
Isfahan!,’ p. 14. Mordtmann, p. 64 ; but there Beems to be no sufficient authority for 
the interpolation.] 


232 

285 

344 


351 


Tears. 

Artasires II reigned 4 

Veramus I. Cermanus 10 

Isdigerdes I . 11 

Veramus II 21 

Isdigerdes II 

Feroses II. in whose reign Moses of 
Chorene lived.— -J.P. 
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Smith. Kordtmann, 

A.D. A.D. 

448 440 15 Tezdegird, or Isdegerde II. 

458 457 16 Bormuzd, or Hormisdas III. 

458 458 17 FirtSz, or Perose, allied with Khfik&n of Huns. 

484 485 18 Balks, Palash, or Balasces. 

488 491 19 Kobhd, or Cavades. 

498 498 20 Jamasp. (Kobhd recovers kingdom 502.] 

531 531 21 Khosrd, Kesri (Nushfrvkn), or Chosroes. 

579 579 22 Hormuzd, or Hormisdas IV. deposed by his general (Varanes VI. 
a.d. 590, M. a.d. 591.) 

591 591 23 Khosru-Parviz, Kesri, or Chosroes II. put to death by 
628 628 24 Kobhd ShirCiyieh, or Sirocs. 

629 25 Ardeshir III, Anarchy. 

629 26 Shahrihr or Sarbazas. 

629 27 Pdrhn-Dukht. 

631 28 Azermi-Dukht. 

631 29 Fcrokh-zkd-Bakhtyar. 

1 632 30 Yczdcgird or Isdegerde III. overthrown by Musalmhns 641. 


Table LXII. — Khalifs , vicegerents or successors of Mahomed or Mu- 
hammad bin Abd-allah , whose death occurred in the 11 th of Hijra 
era, or a.d. 632. 3 

(This and the following from Marsden's ‘Nuraismata Oriental a,' corrected up from 
later Numismatic works.) 

A.H. A.D. 

11 632 1 Abubakr 

13 634 2 TT’mar. 

23 644 3 U’smun. 

35 6 56 4 A’ii. 

40 661 5 Hasan bin A’li, retired to Medina — Husain killed at Iverbela 

BACE OF OMMIAH, HEIGNING AT DAMASCUS. 

41 661-2 1 Mua’wiah I. 

60 679-80 2 Yazid bin Mua’wiah. 

64 683-4 3 Mua’wiah II. bin Yazid. 

64 684 4 A’bdallah bin Zubeir. 


1 [632 a.d. is the date of the commencement of this king's reign, which has given 
the initial year to the era bearing his name. See p. 142, vol. ii. ante, Ockley’s 
4 Ilist. Saracens,’ pp. 145, 277.] 

2 [I have altered the original transliteration of these names in order to reduce 
the orthography of the Roman equivalents to as close an adherence to the literal 
definition of the original Kufio as the nature of our English system of writing will 
permit. The nine letters of the Arabic alphabet, whose powers have been perverted 
in the utterance of foreigners, have been mado to follow the Persian system of 
phonetic expression, and arc severally represented by the following English pointed 
or accented equivalents : — 

1 384 6 6 7 8 0 

8 b d $ ? t t, a*,u’, etc. k 

The Arabic powers of these letters are severally— 1. th (Mick) ; 2. h ; 3. th (Mis) ; 
-4. s ; 5. d \ 6. t ; 7. th (faMer) ; 8. a ; 9. 7c (guttural). I have not concerned my- 
self greatly with the correction of the equivalents of the Arabic short vowels, but it 
may he noted that, under the old system, the English vowel e ordinarily stood for 
what modern practice represents by the short a, though in many cases it was inserted 
indifferently in the place of the 7.] 
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A.H. A.Z>. 

64 684 5 Marwfin bin IJakim. 

66 684-6 6 A’bd-ul-malik bin Marwfin. 

86 706 7 Walid bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

96 714-16 8 Solaimkn bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

99 717-18 9 TT’mar bin A’bd-ul-a’ziz. 

101 719-20 10 Yazid II. bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

106 723-4 11 Hishfim bin A’bd-ul-malik. 

125 742-3 12 Walid II. bin Yazid. 

126 743-4 13 Yazid III. bin Walid. 

126 744 14 Ibrahim bin Walid. 

127 744-5 15 Marwfin II. bin Muhammad, deposed and slain 

RACE OF AL-A’BBAS, HEIGN1NO AT BAGHDAD. 

132 749-50 1 AbOl A’bbhs al-saflah. 

136 753-4 2 Alman?ur. 

158 774-5 3 Al-Mahdf bin al-Mansdr. 

169 785-6 4 Al-Hfidf bin al-Mabdi. 

170 786-7 5 Hardn al-Rashid bin al-Mahdi. 

193 809-10 6 Al-amin bin al-llashid. 

198 . 213-14 7 Al-Mhmiin bin al Rashid. * 

202-3 Ibrahim bin Al-Mahdi, competitor, 817-18. 

218 833-4 8 Al-Ma’tascm billali bin al-ltashid. 

227 841-2 9 Al- Wfisik-billali bin al-Ma’tasem. 

232 846-7 10 Al-Mutawakkil a’l allah bin Ma’ta^cm. 

247 861-2 11 Al-Muntasir billali bin Mutawakkil. 

248 862-3 12 Al-Ma'stn’in billali bin Muhammad bin Ma’tasem. 

252 866-7 13 Al-Ma’taz billali bin Mutawakkil. 

255 868-9 14 Al-Muhtadi billali bin Wftsik. 

256 869-70 15 Al-Mu’tamed a’la illali bin Mutawakil; Egypt independent. 

Muwatfik billali, bis coadjutor from 871 to 891. 

279 892-3 16 Al-Ma’tazcd billali bin Muwaffik. 

289 901-2 17 Al-Muktafi billali bin Ma’tazed ; provinces independent. 

295 907-8 18 Al-Muktader billah bin Ma* taxed , murdered by a eunuch. 

320 932 19 Al-Khher billah bin M’atazed. 

322 933-4 20 Al-Razi billali bin Muktadcr ; Amfr ul umrh powerful. 

329 940-1 21 Al-Mutaki billah bin Muktadcr. 

333 944-5 22 Al-Mustakfi billah bin Mutaki. 

334 945-6 23 Al-Muti’lillah bin Muktadcr. 

363 973-4 24 Al-Tai’ lillah bin Mutt*. 

381 991-2 25 Al-Kfulir billah bin Ishak Muktadcr. 

422 1030-1 26 Al-Kfiim beamrillah Abu Ja’far A’bd-Allah bin Kfidir. 

467 1074-75 27 Al-Muktadi billah Abu’l Kasem A’bdallah bin Muhammad bin 

Khim beamrillah. 

487 1094-5 28 Al-Musta&hir billah bin Muktadl. 

512 1118-9 29 Al-Mustarshed billah bin Mustazliir. 

529 1134-5 30 Al-llfishid billah bin Mustarshed. 

530 1135-G 31 A1 Muktafi beamrillah bin Mustazhir. 

555 1160 32 Al-Mustanjed billali bin Muktafi. 

666 1170-1 33 Ai-Mustazi beamrillah bin Mustanjed. 

57 6 1179-80 34 Al-Nksir ie din illah bin Mustanjed, professes Shiah doctrines. 

622 1225 35 Al-^ahir beamrillah Muhammad bin Nftsir. 

623 1226 36 Al-Mustanscr billah AbO J kfar Al-Manstir bin 5?fihir. 

640 1242-3 37 Al-Musta\sem billah Abd Ahmad A’bd-Allah bin Must,an?er. 

In the year 656 (1258), Baghdad was besieged and taken by the Moghul Chief 
Hulftgu, grandson of Jenghiz Khan, and the Khalif Musta’^em put to death. 

[I have introduced among Prinsep’s original extracts the Tables 
marked C. D. E. which have been compiled chiefly from the work of 
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3Jam2aJi IsfaMni, 1 for the purpose of illustrating more fully the annals 
of the Eastern provinces of the empire of the Khalifa, the successional 
history of which may chance to throw light upon some of the obscure 
dynasties of the conterminous kingdoms of India, whose epochs and 
transitions are so peculiarly identified with the objects of these volumes/ 


Table C . — Arab Governors of Kkordsan: capitals, Merv, Nishdpkr , 

Bolchdra . 

(A’bdallah bin Ttihir adopts the second, Isma’il bin Ahmad the third.) 


A.H. A.D. 

129 747 Abti Muslim. 

137 7 55 Abti Dtitid Xhtilid bin Ibrahim. 
140 757 Abd A’?tira bin Salim. 

142 759 A’bdulJabtirbinA’bdulrabman. 

143 760 Il&zim bin Hazaimah. 

144 763 Abu A* tin A’bd ul Malik. 

149 766 Abti Malik Asid bin A’bdallah. 

150 768 l^tizim (again). 

151 768 ijumid bin Kahtabah. 

159 776 A’bdallah bin Humid. 

160 776 Abti A’ tin. 

Mu’tid bin Muslim. 

163 780 Zahir bin Almasib. 

166 782 Alfazl bin Sulaimtin. 

170 787 Ja’far bin Mubammad. 

Table D.- 

204 819 Ttihir bin Al- Husain. 

207 822 Talhah bin Ttihir. 

213 829 A’bdallah bin Ttihir. 


A.H. A.D. 

173 790 Alhasan bin Kabtabah. 

17 5 792 Ghitrff bin A’tti. 

177 793 Hamzah bin Mtilik. 

177 793 Alfazl bin Yabyl bin Khtilid. 
179 795 A’mrti bin Qamal. 

179 796 Man?tir bin Yazid bin Alkliti- 

lid Al-mabdi. * ■ 

Ja’far bin Yabyi. 

180 796 A’li bin A’isi bin Mtihtin. 

192 808 Harsama bin Aa’yan. 

193 809 Al Mtimtin (subsequently Kha- 

196 812 Alfazl bin Sahl (nominated) 

203 818 Rajti bin £uhak. 

Ghastin bin A'btid. 

-Taker ides. 

230 844 Ttihir bin A’bdallah. 

248 862 Muhammad bin T^hir. 


Table E. — Saffans. 

259 873 Ya’ktib bin Lais. 

265 878 A’mrti bin Lais, defeated by Isma’il bin Ahmad, the Stimanf in a.h. 287, 
A.D. 900. 

287 900 Ttihir bin Mubammad succeeds in Sigttin (Prico ii. 233). 


Table LXIII . — Sdmdnian or Sdmani Dynasty of Bukhara, Khordsan 

and Persia. 


A.W A-D. 


261 

874-5 

1 

279 

892 

2 

295 

907 

3 

301 

914 

4 

331 

943 

5 

343 

954 

6 

350 

961 

7 

366 

976 

8 

387 

997 

9 

389 

999 

10 



11 


Na?r bin Ahmad, great grandson of Stimtin, a robber chief, ap- 
pointed governor of Bukhtirti by the Khafif Ma’tamad. 

Isma’il bin Abmad. 

Ahmad bin Isma’fl. 

Na$r bin Ahmad. 

Ntih bin Na?r. 

A*bd-ul-malik bin Ntih. 

Al-Man$tir bin Ntih. 

Null ben Al-Man§tir. [By some authorities this accession is placed 
in Rajab, a.h. 365.] 

Al-Man?tir bin Ntih, deposed and blinded. 

A’bd-ul-malik bin Ntih. [Ailek Khtin enters Bukhtirti on the 10th 
of Pi'ka’dah, a.h. 389. 

Isma’ll bin Ntih, killed in the 3rd month of a.h. 396.] 


1 cr? *j 

M. Gottwaldt : Lipsiee, 1848 


(composed in a.h. 330 = a.d. 961-2) edit, of 1 
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Table LXIV . — The Qhaani Dynasty, with the cotemporary Khaims 
whose names appear on the local coinage. 

(From the * Jour. Eoy As. Soc.,’ 1848.) 


Khalifa of Baghdad. 


A1 Mutr lillah ... 
Abdicates, Pi’l 
Ka'dah, 363 


A1 Tki’ lillah 

Deposed by Bah 6. 
al aowlah (Sha- 
b&n), 381 


Al Kkdir billah ... 
Died, Di’l HajahJ 
, 422’ 


Al Kkim beamril- 

lah 

Died, 13 Shabkn, 
467 


Accepted Pates 
of Accession. 


A.H. A.H. 


334 


363 


381 


422 


350 

366 

367 

387 

388 

421 

421 

432 

432 


440 


961 

976 

977 

997 

998 

1030 

1030 

1040-1 

1041 


1048 


Kings of Ghasnl. 


Alptegin 

Ishak 

Subuktigin 
Isma’fl 

Mahmtid 

Muhammad 


Masa’tid , 


Muhammad . 


M6ddd 


Masa'dd II.. 


Notices of various Pates assigned toy 
different Authorities. 


Revolt 350, Rau?at al §af&. 


Alptegin’ 8 death doubtful. 
(Abu Ishak Ibrahim, “ Ibn 
Haukal.”) 


Subuktigin’ s death, 386,Nh?iri, 
Jenkbi; 387, Abiil Farkj ; 387 
(Shabkn), Ilau?at al Safe, 
Abul Fidh, Khalhsat al Akh- 
bkr. 

Entitled Saif al dowlah, 384 ; 
takes possession of Ghazhi, 
Rabi al Awal, 388 ; becomes 
independent, 389. — Various 
authorities. 

Mahmiid’s death, Rabi al Akhir, 

421, Abtil Fidk, Kb al ha at al 
Akhbkr. 

Muhammad’s 1st reign, 7 mths., 
Nh?iri. Masa’dd’s accession, 

422, Nksiri; 421(3rdShawkl), 
Rau?at al Safh, Khalhsat al 
Akhbkr. 

Rebellion against Masa’dd, 432 
(Rabi al Akhir), Abdl Fedk; 
Muhammad’s restoration, 
432, Nkgiri, Abul Faraj ; 432 
(Jumkd alAwal),Akbari;433, 
Mabib al Sair; 433 (Jumkd 
al Awal), Guzidah. 

Muhammad’ s2nd reign, 4 mths., 
Nh§iri. Mbddd’s accession, 
432 (Shabkn), Masa’ddi, 432, 
Nhsiri, Abtil Farm. Entry 
into Ghazni, 432 (23rd Sha- 
bhn) , Abdl Fidk. Accession, 
434, Guzidah ; 433, Khalksat 
al Akhbkr; Ferishtah. 

M6ddd’s death, 441, Nk?iri, 
Abdl Faraj ; 441 (Rajah), Abtil 
Fidk, Guzidah, Rau?at al 
$hfk, Khalksat al Akhbkr, 
Habib al Salr. 


22 
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Khalifa of Baghdad. Kings of Ghazni. Kotice8 d ®S^?A^ori5!5! Sned ^ 

i..H. a.h. A-P. 

440 1048 Abiil Hasan 

A’li Masa’iid II. and Abdl Hasan 

BaM al dowlah A’li, length of reign, jointly, 
2 months, Nh$iri. 

Masa’iid II., 1 month, Guzidah, 
Habib al Sair ; 5 days, Taba- 
kht Akbarf ; 6 days, Ferishtah. 

Abul Hasan A’li, length of reign 
2 years, Guzidah, Khalhsat al 
Atthbhr; nearly 1 year, Habib 
al Sair; ", month, Tabakht 
Akbari. 

440 1048 A’bdal Rashid .secession, 440, fixed ‘ om coins; 

441, N5, i, Abiil Faraj, 
Abhl Fidh; 443, Guzidah, 
Khalhsat al Akhbhr. 

444 1052 Toghral 444, Ab61 Fidh. 

444 1052 Fcrokhzhd ... Length of Toghral’ s rule, 40 
days,N a?iri, Khalhsat al Akh- 
bhr, etc. Ferokhzhd’s acces- 
sion, 443, Di’l Kadah, N a^iri. 

451 1059 Ibrahim Accession, 451, ThrikhMasa’Odi, 

Nhsiri, Abiil Fidh, Jenhbi; 
450, Guzidah, etc. 

Al Muktadi beam- 

illah 467 

Died, 15 Muhar- 
rim, 487 

Al Mustazhar billah 487 

Died, 16 Rabi al 492 1099 Masa’ud III.. Ibrahim’s death, 492, coins, 
Akhir, 612 Nhsiri, Guzidah, Abiil Mahh- 

san ; 481, Abhl Fidh, ltauzat 
al Safh. 

508 1114 Shirzhd Guzidah, Jenhbi, etc. 

KcLvi&lal dowlah 

509 1115 Arslhn Accession, 509, Nhsiri, Guzi- 

dah, etc. 

Al Mustarshid bil- 
lah 512 512 1118 Bahrhm Shhh Capture and sack of Ghazni by 

Killed, 17 P'i’1 A’lh al din Jehhns6z, 547- 

Ka’dah, 529 
AIRhshid billah... 529 
AlMuktaff leamer- 
illah 530 

Inaug.. 12 pi'l 547 1152 Khusni Accession, 552, Nh§iri; 544, 

Hajah, 530 Guzidah ; 648 or 550, Abiil 

Fidh ; 547, Akbari. 

Al Mustanjid bil- 
lah 566 555 1160 Khusrd Malik Khusrti Malik finally dispos- 

sessed of Ghazni by the Gho- 
ris, 567, Fcrishtan; forced 
to surrender at Lah6r, 585, 
Rauzat al Safh ; 583, Akbari ; 
582, Ferishtah. 

(See Table LXXII.) 
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Table LXY. — Sultdm of the Seljiik Dynasty . 

[The grandsons of Scljiik, a Turk of the tribe of Khazar or Ghaz on the Caspian, 
Toghrul-beg and Jkfer-beg Daoud, were in the service of Mahmtid of Ghazni. 
In a.h. 429 (1036), the former resisted Masa’dd, and received investiture as 
Sultfin of Khorfin from the Khilif. The three branches of the Seljiik family 
settled in Hamadfin, Kermkn, and Rum or Anatolia.— Marsden’s ‘Or. Num.'] 

I. — SELJtJK DYNASTY OF IrAn OR PERSIA. 

A.H. A.D. 

429 1037 Rukn-ud-din Abuthaleb, Toghrel Beg, Mahmtid. 

455 1063 Alp Arslan, Abushajia, Azz ud-din. 

465 1072 Malckshfih, Moaz ud-din abul fateh. 

485 1092 Barkiarok, rokn ud-din abulmozaffer kfisim : in his reign the empire was 

divided, he retaining Persia; Ghi&s ud-din Muhammad, Syria and Ader- 
bij bn ; and Moaz ud-din burh£m sanjikr, Khorhskn and Maverulnahr. 
498 1104 Malek Sh&h, Lis son, deposed. 

498 1105 Muhammad, chosen Sultan. 

511 1118 Mahmtid, Moghi&th ud-din Abul K&sem. 

525 1131 Dahud, his son, deposed. 

526 1131 Masa’dd, Ghiath ud-din, deposed. 

527 1132 Toghrel, son of Muhammad. ♦ 

529 1134 Masa’ud, re-established. 

547 1152 Malek ShSih, son of Mahmtid, deposed. 

547 1152 Mahmud, grandson of Bograkkbn, at Mcrv. 

552 1157 Muhammad, his son, at Hamadhn. 

554 1159 Sulaimfm Rhfih, hilled. 

555 1160 Arslhn Shbh, son of Toghrel, son of Muhammad. 

571 1175 Toghrel Sh&h, his son. 

II. — 8ELJIJK DYNASTY OF KERMAN. 

433 1041 Kadherd, or Karut begh, installed by Toghrel begli. 

465 1072 Sultan Shah, his son. 

467 1074 Turfin Shah. 

489 1096 Iran SMih. 

494 1100 Arslkn Sh5h. 

536 1141 Moghifith ud-din Muhammad. 

551 1156 Toghrel Shhh. 

565 1169 Bahr&m, Arslan, and Tur&n Shkh dispute succession. 

Muhammad Shhli, dispossessed by Malek dinar 583-1187* 

III. — SELJtJK DYNASTY OF R(JM OR ANATOLIA. CAPITAL IOONIUM. 

470 1077 Sulaim&n bin Kotlumish. 

478 1085 Interregnum of seven years. 

485 1092 Dktid Kilij Arplkn bin Sulaimhn. 

501 1107 Saisan bin Kilij Arslfm. 

510 1116 Masa’dd bin Kilij Arslhn. 

55 1 1166 A’zz-ud-din Kill] Arslan bin Masa’dd, destroyed first crusade army. 

584 1118 Kutb-ud-din Malik Sh6h bin Kilik Arsldn, deposed. 

688 1192 Ghifig-ud-dfn Kai Khusrii bin Kilij Arslfin, deposed. 

596 ? Rukn-ud-dfn Sulaimkn bin Kilij Arslfin, deposed. 

600 1203 Kilij Arslfin bin Rukn-ud-din, deposed. 

600 1203 Ghias ud-dfn Kai Khusrti (restored). 

607 1210 A’zz-ud-dfn Kai Kdus bin Kai Khusrii. 

616 1219 A'lfi-ud-dfn Kai Kotad bin Kai Khusrii. 

634 1236 Ghifis-ud-din Kai Khusrii bin Kai Kobkd, invaded by the Moghul 
Princes, descendants of Jenghiz Klikn (See Table XLlX). 

643 1245 A’zz-ud-din Kai K6.ua, in nominal conjunction with his brothers, Rukn- 

ud-din and A’lfi-ud-din, sons of Kai Khusrii. 

655 1257 Rukn-ud-din Kilij Arsl&n. 

666 1267 Ghi&s-ud-din Kai Khusrii bin Rukn-ud-din, 

682 1283 Masatid bin A’zz-ud-din Kai Kfius, died 708 — 1308. 
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Table LXVI. — Atabega of Irak , ruling Minister* under the later 
Princes of the Seljhkian race. 

MOSUL BRANCH. 

A.D. 

1127 1’mkd-ud-din Zengi. 

1145 Saif-ud-din Ghkzi bin Zengi. 

1149 Kutb-ud-din Maudub bin Zengi. 

1170 Al-Mu’iz Saif-ud-din Ghkzf bin M6dtid. 

1180 A’zz-ud-din Masa’tid bin M6dkd. 

1193 Nrir-ud-din (Bedr ud-dfn) Arslkn Shkh bin Mask’ud. 

1210 Malik al-Kknir A’zz-ud-din Mas’aud bin Nfir-ud-din. 

1218 Nfir-ud-dfn Arslkn Shkh bin Kkhir. 

1219 Nksir-ud-dfn Mahmtid bin Kkhir. 

1222 Al-Malik al-Raliim Bedr-ud-dfn Ldld. 

1259 Al-Malik as-$klah Isma’il bin Ldlii. 

HALEB (ALEPPO) BRANCH. 

521 1127 Imkd ud-dfn Zengi. 

540 1145 Malik al-A’kdel Ndr-ud-din Mahmud bin Zengi. 

56 9 1174 A’l-Malik as-Sklah Isma’fl bin Nur ud-dfn Mahmtid. 

577 1181 I’mkd ud-din Zengi bin Kutb ud-dfn bin M6ddd, delivered Haleb to 
Sklah-ud-dfn or Saladin. 

594 1197 Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin 1’mkd-ud-din, at Singkra. 

Table LXYII. — Turcoman Ortokite Princes y reigning in Mardin and 
Miafarkin y Syria . 

T1 Ghkzf bin Ortok, seized Jerusalem and Mardin. 

Hushm-ud-din Timurtksh bin I'l Ghkzf. 

Najm-ud-din Abu’l M ugaifar Albf bin Timurtksh. 

Kutb-ud-din fl Ghkzf bin Albf (or A Ini). 

Jiusam-ud-din Y uluk Arslkn bin Kutb-ud-din. 

Malik -ul-Mans dr Nksir-ud-din Ortok Arslkn bin Kutb-ud-din. 

Malik us-Sa’fd Najm-ud-din Ghkzf bin Nksir-ud-din Orto^. 

Malik ul-Muzaffar Kark Arslkn bin Najm-ud-din. 

Sbams-ud-din I)kud. 

Malik ul-Mansilr Najm-ud-din Ghkzi. 

AIM Malik al-A’kdil l’mkd-ud-din A’li* 

Malik as-$kleb Sham8-ud-din $klah 

ORTOKITES REIGNING AT AMfD AND KHEIFA. 

490 1097 Sokmkn bin Ortok. 

498 1104 Ibrkhfm bin Sokmkn. 

522? 1128 Rukn ud-dfn Dkiid. 

644 ? Fakhr ud-dfn Kark Arslkn bin Dktid. 

662 1166 Ndr ud-din Muhammad bin Kark Arslkn. 

581 1185 Kutb-ud-din Sokman bin Muhammad. 

597 1200 Malik as-Sklab Nksir ud-din Mabmtid. 

618 1221 Malik al-Mask’kd bin Malik as-Sklab Mabmdd. 

629 1231 Malik al-Kkmil, nephew of Sklal? ud-din (Saladin), took Amid. 

Table LXYIII. — The Mogol or Moghul empire of Tart ary. Capital 

Karakurm. 

A.D. 

1206 Jengiz Kbkn, or Timugin declared emperor, on the Onon river. 

1227 Tdli Khkn, bis son, regent during interregnum. 

1241 Oktai Kbkn, fourth son of Jengfz, elected by bis father's will. 

Tourakina Khatun, bis wife, regent for four years. 

1246 Gaiuk Kbkn, son of Oktai. 


516 1122 
547 1152 
572 1176 
680 1184 

597? 

637 1239 
(553 1255 
691 1291 

693 1293 
712 1312 

712 1312 


A.H. 

521 

540 

644 

565 

576 

689 

607 

615 

616 
619 
657 
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ilganmish, his wife, regent on his death, 
sju Kh&n, died in 1259. 

The empire of the Moghuls was subsequently divided into -different branches in 
China, Persia, in Kapchak, etc. 

1260 Kublai Khhn, succeeded in China, and founded the Yuen dynasty. 

1240 Zagatai Khan, son of Jcngiz, founded Zagatai branch in Transoxiana. 

1226 Tushi Khhn, another son, founded Kapchak dynasty. 

(For these dynasties of the Tartars, and those of the Huns, Chinese, etc., see 
De Guignes’ ‘ Histoire dcs Huns.”— J. P.) 

Table XL IX. — Moghul-Tartar or IUKhdnian Dynasty of Persia. 

On the death of Mangti Khhn, son of Jengiz Khhn, the sovereignty of Persia was 
assumod by his brother, 

657 1269 Htilhgti or Hulkkd H-Khkn. 

663 1264 Abhga, or Abkk(i H-KhCin, his son. 

681 1282 Nikudhr Oglan, seventh son of HiilhkCi, on conversion to Muhamma- 

danism, took the name of Ahmad Khhn. 

683 1284 Arghun K&hn, son of Abhkk, * 

690 1291 Kai-Khatu Kh&n, ditto. 

694 1294 Baidu Kahn, son of Tnrghih, fifth son of Hdl&kd. 

694 1294 Ghkzkn Khan Mahmud, eldest son of Arghun. 

703 1303 Ghihs-ud-dfn Au-gaptu, Khudabandah Muhammad. 

716 1316 Abu Sa’id Bah&dur Kh&n, his son, on whose death in 

736 1335 The dynasty became dependent. 

747 1346 Anfishirvhn. Invasion of Taiinur, or Tamerlane. (See below, LXX). 

Table LXX . — Moghul Sultans of Khordsan. 

795 1393 Kutb-ud-din Amir Timur Gurghn Shhibkirhn (Tamerlane) conquered 

Baghdad, invaded India, etc. 

807 1404 Khalil Sulthn, son of Mivhn Shfih, deposed. 

— Shfih Rukh, Behfidur Sultfin. 

850 1447 Ulugh Beg, Malik us Sa’id, of Khiva. 

853 1449 A’bdul Latif Mirzfi, his son. 

854 1450 Bfibar Mirzfi, Sultan Abul Kasam. 

861 1456 Mirza Shfih Mahmfid deposed. 

861 1456 Abd Sa’xd, eon of Ahmad. (See Moghuls of India.) 

— Jiadighiar, grandson of Shah Itukh. 

805 1470 Sultfin Hosain Mirzfi, grandson of IP mar. 

901 1505 Badi’ ezzamfin, his son, took refuge with the Sufis. 

Table LXXI . — Kings of Persia of the Sophi, Sufi, or Safi Race . 

Juneid, a descendant of Safi ud-din, a Sophi or mystic philosopher, being ex- 
pelled from Aderbijfin by the Turkoman ruler Jehan Shfih, established himself in 
Shirwfin. His grandson 

905 1499 Isma’il al-Sufi bin Shaikh Haidar, united conquered provinces and 
assumed sovereignty of Persia and Khorfisfin, 908-1502. 

932 1525 Shfih Tahmfisp bin Isma’il. 

983 1575 Shfih isma’il II. bin Tahmfisp. 

985 1577 Muhammad Khudabandah bin Tahmfisp. 

994 1585 lifimzah bin Muhammad, or Amir Hams. 

994 1585 Shfih Isma’il bin Muhammad. 

994 1585 SMh A’bbfis bin Muhammad. 

1039 1629 Shfih Safi bin Safi Mirzfi bin A'hbfis. 
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A.K. A.D. 

1052 1642 
1077 1666 
1106 1604 

1135 1722 
1137 1725 
1242 1730 
1145 1732 
1148 1736 

1160 1747 

1161 1748 
1163 1749 
1163 1750 
1163 1750 
1173 1759 
1193 1779 
1193 1779 
1193 1779 

1199 1785 
1*203 1789 

1209 1794 
1211 1797 


Skkh A’bb&s II. bin Shkh Safi. 

Solaim&n bin Sh6h A’bbks. 

Sh&h Husain bin Solaiinhn, last of the Safis. 

Shhh TahmfLsp II. bin SbAh Husain, abdicated. 

Mahmvid, an Afghan, invaded Persia, and usurped. 

Ashraf, an Afghan, defeated by N&dir Kuli. 

Sh&h Tahm&sp, nominally restored, murdered 1737. 

A’bbhs III. bin Tahmhsp. 

Nhdir Shfih, or N&dir Sultan, proclaimed king. 

A’hdil Shhh, nephew and murderer of Nkdir. 

Ibrahim, his brother. 

Shhh Rukh, blinded, driven to Khurkshn. 

Solaimhn, or Mirzh Said Muhammad. 

Ism’ail bin Said Mu?tafa, under regency of A’li Merdan. 
Muhammad Kerim Kh£m Zendi, held power under title of Wakil. 
Zeki Khkn, usurped on his death, murdered by 
Abti’l Fath Kh6.n, son of Kerim, blinded. 

Skdik Khhn, brother of ditto. 

A’li Murftd Khku assumed the title of Wakil. 

Ja’far KMn, son of $adik, murdered. 

Lutf A’li, his son, defeated by 

Aghfc Muhammad Khhn Kkjhr, an eunuch. 

Fath A’li Shah Kajhr, died 1834. 


Table LXXII . — List of the Patdn , Af<jhan> or Gliori Sultans of 
Hindustan. Capital , Dihli. 

(Corrected up from the coins of the ‘ PathSm Kings of Dihli,’ by the Editor.) 


589 

1193 1 * 

1 

Mu’iz-ud-dfn Muhammad bin Sain (587-) (1st Dynasty). 

602 

1206 

2 

Kutb-ud-din Ai-beg. 

607 

1210 

3 

Aram Shhh. 

607 

1211 

4 

Shams-ud-din Altumsh. 

633 

1236 

5 

Rukn-ud-din Firoz Sh£th. 

634 

1236 

6 

Sulthn Rizfah. 

637 

1240 

7 

Mu’iz-ud-din Bahrhm Rh&h. 

639 

1242 

8 

A’lh-ud-din Masa’ud Shah (11). 

643 

1246 

9 

Nhsir-ud-dfn Mahmud (12). 

664 

1266 

10 

Ghihs-ud-din Balban (5). 

686 


11 

Mu’iz-ud-din Kaikubhd. 

689 

1290 

12 

Jalhl-ud-dfu Firoz Shah, Khilji 3 (2nd dynasty). 

695 

1296 

13 

Rukn-ud-din Ibrhhim (9). 

695 

1296 

14 

A’lk-ud-din Muhammad Shfih (12). 

715 

1316 

15 

Shahhb-ud-din U'mar (10). 

716 

1316 

16 

Kutb-ud-din Mubhrak Shfih (1). 

720* 


17 

Nfi$ir-ud-dfn Khusrti. 

720* 


18 

Ghifis-ud-din Tughlak Shfih (3rd dynasty). 

725 

1325 

19 

Muhammad bin Tughlak (3). 

752 

1351 

20 

Firoz Shfih bin Salar Rajab (1). 

790 

1388 

21 

Tughlak Shfih II. 

791 

1389 

22 

Abiibakr Shfih II. 

793* 


23 

Muhammad Shfih bin Ffroz Shfih. 


1 The dates of accession, as converted into the years of the Christian era, are 
calculated from the months in each Hijra year in which the several monarchs are 
determined by Sa’id Abmad to have succeeded to the throne. The small figures in 
brackets indicate the months of each accession. The dates marked with a star are 
derived from coins, and do not coincide with our native author’s historical deductions. 

* See vol. i. p. 326. 

3 Zik Barani says 688 a.h. 
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795* 24 Sikandar Shfih. 

796* 25 Mahmiid Shfih bin Muhammad Shfih (Timtir, 800). 

797 26 Nusrat Shfih Interregnum (coins dated 797, 798, 800, 801 and 

807), Mahmiid restored, 802. 

816 1413 27 Daulat Khfin Lodi (1). 

817 1414 28 Khizr Khfin Sa’id (4tn dynasty) (3). 

824 1421 29 Mubfirak Shfih II. (5), coins extant with the date of 838 a.h. 

837 1434 30 Muhammad Shfih bin Farid Shfih (7). 

849 31 A’filam Shfih (?) 

855 1451 32 Bahlol L6di (6th dynasty) (3). 

894 33 Sikandar bin Bahl61 (?) 

923 1617 34 lbrfihim bin Sikandar (Bfibar, 932 a.h.) (11). 

937 1631 35 Muhammad Humfiyiin, Mughul (5). See Table LXXX. 

946* 36 Farid-ud-din Shir Shfih, Afghfin (?) 

952 1545 37 Islfim Shfih (3). 

960 1553 38 Muhammad A'fidil Shfih (5). 

962 1555 39 lbrfihim Sdr (5). 

962 1555 40 Sikandar Shfih (Humfiyiin, 962 a.h.) 

Table LXXIII. — Pat an or Afghdn Sultdns and Governors of Bengal . 
( Purli dynasty.) Capital Laknauti, or Gaur. (Ma^sden. 1 ) 

600 1203 Muhammad Bakhtifir Khilii, governor of Berfir under Kutb ud-din. 

602 1205 Muhammad Slier fin A’zz cd-din. 

605 1208 A’li Mardfin A’lfi fcd-din. 

609 1212 Flasfim ed-din Ghifis ed-din. 

624 1226-27 Nfisir ed-din bin Shams od-din. 

627 1229 Mahmud bin Shams od-din, became' Snhfin of Hindiistan. 

634 1237 Toglian Khan, governor under Sultfin Riziah. 

641 1243 Tiji, orTaji. 

642 1244 Timur Kb fin Kerftn. 

644 1246 Saif cd-din. 

651 1253 Ikhtifir ed-din Malik Yiizbeg. 

656 1257 Jalfil ed-din Khfini. 

657 1258 Tfij ed-din Arslfin. 

659 1260 Muhammad Tfitar Khan. 

676 1277 Muiz cd-din Tughral. 

681 1282 Nasir ed-din Bag-lira (by Dow written Kera), considered first sovereign 

of Bengal by some. 

725 1325 Kadr Khfin, viceroy of Muhammad Shah. 

741 1340 Fakhr ed-din Sekandar assumes independence. 

743 1342 A’lfi ed-din Mubfirik. 

744 1343 Shams cd-din Muhammad Shfih llifis Bangarah. 

760 1358 Sikandar Shfih bin Shams ed-din. 

769 1367 Ghias ed-din A'a’zm Shfih bin Sekandar Shfih. 

77 5 1373 Saif ed-dfn Sultfin as-Sulfitfn bin Ghifis ed-din. 

785 1383 Shams ed-dfn bin Sulfitin as-Sulfitin. 

787 1385 Kansa or Klmnsa, a Hindii. 

794 1392 Jalfil ed-din Muhammad Shfih (Chitmul bin Khansa). 

812 1409 Ahmad Shfih bin Jalfil ed-din. 2 

830 1426-7 Nfisir Shfih (descendant of Shams ed-din llifis Bangarah). 

862 1457 Bfirbak Shfih bin Nfisir Shfih. 

879 1474 Ydsaf Shfih bin. Bfirbak Shah. 


1 [See also Ayin-i-Akbari, vol. ii., p. 16.) 

3 Marsden remarks in a note : 1 The coins show that the historical dates about 
this period are erroneous ; but the means of correcting the mistakes are not suffici- 
ently ample.’ P. 562 ‘ Numismata Oricntala.’ 
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887 1482 Sikand&r 8h&h. 

887 1482 FathSh&h. 

896 1490-1 Sh&h-z&dah, a eunuch. 

897 1491 Flroz Sh6h Habahf, 

899 1494 Mahm&d Sh&h bin Flroz Sh&h. 

900 1496 MnzafFar Sh&h Habshi. 

903 1428 A'l& ed-din Husain Sh&h bin Sved Aahraf. 

927 1621 Nu?rat Sh&h bin A’lk ed-din Husain. 

940 1634 Mahmfrd Sh&h bin A’l& ed-din Husain, defeated by 
944 1687 Farid ed-din Shir Sh&h. 

946 1638 Hum&y&n held court at Gaur, or Jenat&b&d. 

946 1639 Shir Sh&h again. 

962 1646 Muhammad Kh&n. 

962 1666 Khizr-Kh&n Bah&dur Sh&h bin Muhammad Kh&n. 
968 1660-1 Jal&l ed-dfn bin Muhammad Khan. 

971 1683-4 Solaiman Kar&ni. or Karz&ni. 

981 1673 B&yazfd bin Solaim&n. 

981 1673 D&hd Kh&n bin Solaim&n, defeated by Akbar’s forces. 


Table LXXIY . — Kings of the East , or Sharhi Dynasty of Jaunpur . 
(Febishtah.) 

796 1394 Khw&jah Jah&n, Subahd&r of Kanauj, Audh, Kora, and JaunpOr, 
* assumed independence. 

802 1399 Mub&rik Sh&h, his adopted son. 

804 1401 Shams ud-din Ibr&him Sh&h Sherki. 

844 1440 MahniOd Sh&h bin Ibr&him. 

862 1467 Muhammad Sh&h. 

862 1467 Husain Sh&h bin Mahm&d bin Ibr&him Sh6h. 

881 1476 took refuge in the Court of ’A1& ud-dfn of Bengal, where 

he died in 906, a.h. 


Table LXXY . — Musalman Kings of Kashmir. (Febishtah.) 

727 1326 Shams ud-din, Sh&h Mir, minister of benadeva. 

760 1349 Jamshid, expelled by his youngest brother. 

762 1361 A’li Shir, A’l& ud-din ; a severe famine. 

766 1363 Shah&b ud-din ; Siamuk invades Sind. 

785 1386 Kutb ud-din ; defeats R&ia of Lokhot, 

799 1396 Sikandar, Butshikan ; subverts Hindd religion. 

819 1416 Amir Kh&n, A’li Sh&h ; civil wars ; expelled by 
826 1422 Zain ul Ab-ud-din, Sh&di Kh&n, his brother. 

877 1472 Haidar Sh&h, Hajf Kh&n. 

878 1473 Hasan Sh&h. 

891 I486 Muhammad, a child ; civil wars. 

902 1496 Fatb Sh&h usurps the throne. Chakh tribe converted to Isl&m. 

911 1606 Muhammad regains the throne ; Ibrahim usurps. 

942 1635 Uaztik Sh&h ; oonquest of Emperor Hum&yiin, 948 = 1543. 

948 1641 Mirz& Haidar Doghlat, governor under him ; interregnum, and dissen- 
sions. 

960 1652 Ibrahim II., set up by Daulat Chakk : earthquake. 

968 1656 Ism'ail, set up by Gh&zi Kh&n’s party. 

964 1556 Habib, raised by Daulat Chakk. 

971 1563 Hosain Sh&h Chakk : embassy from Akbar. 

988 1578 Yfisaf Sh&h Chakk, expelled by Gohar Chakk. 

997 1688 annexation of Kashmir to the Moghul Empire by Akbar. 
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Table LXXYI. — Kings of Sind and Tatta, 

AH. A.B. 

87 705 Belochisthn invaded by Hij&j, governor of Basrah, and Muhammad 

Kfiaim, 

The Anshries, the Sumeras, and the Sumanas or Jams, successively, gain the 
asoendancy, then a Dihli governor. 

1203 ? Nhsir ud-din Kub&chah, becomes independent. 

Table p. 

[I have compiled the following list of the Arab Governors of Sind 
from Belddorf , 1 collated with and improved from Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
excellent work on the Arabs in Sind.] 

AH. 

93 1 Muhammad bin Kasim. 

2 Yazid bin Abti Kabshah (appointed by Sulaimhn). 

96 3 Habib bin Muhalab. 

4 A'mrd bin Muslim. 

5 Junid bin A’bd al ragman (under Hishhm). 

107 6 Tamin bin Zaid. 

7 Al ljakam bin A’Cifimab. • 

8 A’mrd bin Muhammad. 

(Sulaimfin bin Hishhm— Abti Al-Khatthb) 2 
Under the A’bbhsides. 

9 A’bd al ragman bip Muslim, Al A’bdi, defeated by MonsiSr bin Jamhtir, 

the local Governor under the Ummafh Khalifs. ’ 

10 Mtisa bin Ka'ab, Altamirai; overpowers Man?dr. (The Tohfat id Kir&m 
attributes this victory to DhOd bin A’li.) 

140 11 Hishhm bin A’mrd. 

12 A* mar bin Haf?, Haz&rmard. 3 * 
154 13 Rub bin HAtim.* 

184 14 DhOd bin Yazid bin Hhtim. 

15 Bashir bin D&fid (about 200 a.h. Reinaud). 

213 5 6 16 Ghassdn bin A’bha. 

Mdsa bin Yahia, Al Barmaki (dies in 221 a.h.) 

A’mrhm bin Mtisa.® 

257 Y’aktib bin Lais. 

Subsequent division of Sind into the two principalities of Mult&n and Al-Mansdrah. 

Table LXXYII. — The Jaml Dynasty of Sumana } originally Rajputs*- 

737 1336 Jam Afra ; tributary to Tughlak Shhh. 

740 1339 J hra Choban. 

754 1353 J&m Bani ; asserted his independence. 

782 1380 Timaji, his brother. 

782 1380 J6m S&lah ud-din ; converted to Muhammadanism. 

793 1391 Jkm Nizhm ud-din. 

796 1393 Jhm A’li Shir. 

1 Abti Ja'afir Ahmad bin Yahya ibn Jkbir al Balhdori,’ ob, inter 256 and 279 
a.h. Ibn Khaldun, p. 438. Reinaud. * Fragments Arabes et Persans,’ inddits relatifs 
fcTInde.] 

2 [Appendix to the ‘Arabs in Sind Cape Town, 1853. Elliot quoting ‘Tohfat 
ul Kirfcm.] 

3 [Transferred from Sind to Africa in a.h. 151. Reinaud, p. 213 ] 

* a.h. 160 to 161. Reinaud.] 

* [Gildemeister quoting Abulfeda ii. 150.] 

6 [Killed by ‘Belhdori.'] 
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AH. 

AD. 

812 

1409 

812 

1409 

827 

1423 

854 

1450 

856 

1452 

864 

1460 

894 

1492 

927 

1520 

930 

1523 

966 

1554 

982 

1572 


Jim Giran, son of Timaji. 

Jkm Fath Khkn. 

Jkm Tughlak ; invaded Gujerkt. 

Jkm Sikandar. 

Jkm Sangar, elected. 

Jkm Nanda, or Nizkm ud-din ; cot. of Hasan Langa. 
Jkm Feroz ; the Turkhkn family become powerful, 1520. 
Shkh Beg Argun occupies Sind. 

Shkh Hosain Arghun. 

Mahmkd of Bhakar. 

Akbar annexes Sindh to the Empire. 


Table LXXYIII. — Bahmani Dynasty of Kalbarga , or Ahsundbdd . 

AD. 

1347 A’lk ud-din Hasan Shkh gango Bahmani, servant of a brahman in Muhammad 
Tughlak’s court, subdued all the Dakhan. 

1358 Muhammad Shkh B. I. (Ghkzi), makes tributary Telingana and Yijyanagar. 
1375 Mujkhid Shkh B., killed by his uncle. 

1378 DkCid Shkh B., assassinated by his niece. 

1378 Mahmhd Shkh I., youngest son of 'Aik; patron of literature. 

1397 Ghiks ud-din ; blinded and dethroned. 

1397 Shams ud-din Shkh ; puppet to Lalchin, the Malik Naib or regent. 

1397 Firoz Shkh, married daughter of Vijyanagar rkjit, Deva Ray. 

1422 Ahmad Shkh Wall (Khkn Khknkn) ; war with rkjas. 

1435 A’lk ud-din Shkh II. , war with Vijyanagar. 

1457 Humkyun the cruel ; general insurrection. 

1461 Nizkm Shkh ; rkjas of Telingana and Orissa powerful. 

1463 Muhammad Shkh II. ; Mklwa power increasing. 

1482 Mahmud II. ; loses Konkan, Bijkpkr, and Berar. 

1518 Ahmhd Shkh II. ; under control of Amir Bend, minister. 

1520 A’lk ud-din Shkh III. ; deposed by ditto. 

1522 Wali ITllah ; murdered by ditto. 

1525 Kallam Ullah, Balmiani dynasty of Bidar (Ahmadabkd) terminates, and if> 
succeeded by that of Amir Berid at Ahmadkbkd. 


Table LXXIX — Berid Shdhi Dynasty of Bidar , or Ahmadabdd. 

1492 Kksim Berid, a Turk! or Georgian slave. 

1504 Amir Berid ; held sway over nominal kings. 

1549 A’lk Berid Shkh ; first who assumed royalty. 

1562 Ibrahim Berid Shhii. 

1569 Kksim Berid Shkh. 

1572 Mirzk A’li Berid Shkh ; deposed by his relative. 

1609 Amir Berid Shkh II. 

Table LXXX . — Faruki Dynasty of Kdndeish. Capitals Talnxr and 

Bhrhdnpur. 

1370 Malik Rkja Faruki, receives the jkgir of Tklnir, from Firoz. 

1399 Malik Nasir or Nasir Khkn Faruki, builds BkrhanpQr. 

1437 Mirkn A’dil Kbkn Faruki, expels Dakhanics from Khandeish, 

1441 Mirkn Mubkrik Khkn Faruki; peaceful reign. 

1457 Mirkn Ghani, or A’dil Khkn Faruki I. ; tributary to Gujcrkt. 

1503 Dkkd Khkn Faruki, tributary to Mklwa. 

1510 A’zim Humkykn, or A’dil Khkn F. II. ; grandson of Gujerkt king. 

1520 Mirkn Muhammad Khkn Faruki ; succeeds to Gujerkt throne. 

1535 Mirkn Mubkrik Khkn Faruki, brother ; war with Moghuls. 

1566 Mirkn Muhammad Khkn Faruki, attack from Dakhan. 

1576 ltkja A’li Khkn Faruki ; acknowledges Akbar’ s supremacy. 

1596 Bahkdur Khkn Faruki ; defies Akbar ; is imprisoned at Gwklior. 
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Table LXXXL — Kings of Mdkoa. Capitals Dhdr> Mdndo or 

Shddidbdd. 

A.D. 

1387 Sultan Dilfiwar Gh6ri, governor, assumes title of Shah, 1401. 

1405 Sultan Hoshang Gliori, or Alp Khan, his son, defeats Narsinha Ray. 

1432 Ghazni Khan, or Sultan Muhammad Gh6ri ; poisoned. 

1435 Mahmiid Khan, or Sultan Mahmdd Khilji. Rkna of Chitor, Kumbho pre- 
sents tankas coined in his own name, 1450. 

1469 Sultan GhHis ud-din ; peaceful reign. 

1500 Sultan Nasir ud-din ; his son, Shahkb ud-din, revolts. 

1612 Sultan Mahmdd II., younger son, last of the Khiljis. 

1534 M&lwa incorporated with Gujerht kingdom. 

1568 ——annexed as a province of Akbar’s Empire. 


Table LXXXII . — Kings of Gujerdt , Capital Pattan . 

1391 Muzaffar Shah I. ; appointed viceroy by Firoz Tughlak, a.h. 793, assumes 
independence in a.h. 799 = a.d. 1396. 

1411 Ahmad Shah I., grandson, builds Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar. 

1443 Muhammad Shah, surnamed Karim, the merciful. 

1451 Kutb Shah ; opposes Mhlwa king, and Chitor raja Kombha. 

1459 Daud Shah, his uncle, deposed in favor of 

1459 Mahmfid Shah I. Begarrh ; two expeditions to Dakhan. 

1511 Muzaffar Shah II. ; w-ar with Itkna Sanga. 

1526 Sikandar Shah, assassinated. 

1526 Nasir Klian, or Mahmtid Shah II., displaced by 
1526 Bahadur Shah, invadeft Malwa ; murdered bv Portuguese. 

1536 M fran Muhammad Shfili Faruki, his nephew, of Mhlwa. 

1538 Mahmdd Slu'ih, son of Latif Khfin; released from prison. 

1553 Ahmad Shah II , a spurious heir set up by minister. 

1561 Muzaffar Shall III. Ilabbu, a supposititious son of Mahmud. 

1572 Muzaffar Shah submits to Akbar, and in 1583 Gujerat finally becomes a pro- 
vince of Akbar’s empire. 


Table LXXXIII . — Kings of Multan. 

This province was first conquered by Muhammad Kasim, at the end of the first 
century, Hijra. It was recovered by the Hindis on the decline of the Ghazni power. 
After Muhammad Ghori’s subjugation, it remained tributary to Dilili until 

A.H. A.n. 

847 1443 Sheikh Yusaf established an independent monarchy. 

849 1445 Ray Sehra, or Kutb ud-din Hosain Langa I. ; expelled the Sheikh. 

908 1502 Mahmdd Khan Langa ; his minister, Jam Bayezid. 

931 1524 Hosain Langa II.; overcome by Shah HoBain Arghdn. Under 

Humayhn, becomes a province of the empire (sec below). 


Table LXXX1Y . — lmdd Shdh'i dynasty of Berar . Capital , Mlichpwr . 

>..D. 

14 84 Fath Ullah Imad 8hah, Bahmani, governor of Bcrhr, became independent. 
1504 A’lh-ud-dfn Imad Shah, fixed his capital at Gkval. 

1528 ? Daria Imad Shall, married his daughter to Hosain Nizam Shah. 

1560 ? Burhan Imad Shah, deposed by his minister. 

1568 Tufal Khan, whose usurpation is opposed from Ahmadnagar, and the family 
of Imad Shah and Tufal extinguished. 
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Table LXXXV. — A'ddil Shdhi dynasty of Bijdphr. 

1489 Yusaf Khhn, son of Amurath II. of Anatolia j purchased for the body guard 
at Ahmadhbhd. 

1501 on the defeat of Dustftr Din hr assumes independent sovereignty 

as Yhsaf A*hdil Shhh. 

1511 Isma’il A’hdil Shhh. Goa taken second timo by Portuguese. 

1534 Mullti A’hdil Shah, a profligate, deposed and blinded by 

1535 Ibrahim A’hdil Shhh I. Minister Kamrhj assumes throne of Vijyanagar. 
1557 A’li A’hdil Shhh ; war against the HindO rhja. 

1579 Ibrahim A’hdil Shhh II. Chand bibi regent. 

1626 Muhammad. 

1660 A'li A’hdil II. 


Table LXXXYI . — Nizam Shahi dynasty of Alimadnag or. 

1490 Abmed Nizhm Shhh, Bheirg, son of a brahman of Vijyanagar ; throws off 
Bahmani yoke. 

1508 Burhhn Nizhni Shhh ; potty wars with Berhr, etc. 

1553 Husain Nizhm Shhh I. ; confederacy against Vijyanagar. 

1565 Murtasja Nizhm Shhh, Diwana, conquers Berar ; smothered by 

1588 Mirhn Husain Nizhm Shhh, put to death. 

1589 Isma’il Nizhm Shhh, raised by Jumhl Khhn Mehdevi. 

1590 Burhhn Nizhm Shhh II. ; constructs Korla fort. 

1594 Ibrahim Nizhm Shhh, killed in battle. 

1594 Ahmad, son of Shhh Thhir, raised by chiefs ; pensioned. 

1595 Bahhdur Nizhm Shah, proclaimed by Chand bibi’s party ; imprisoned by Akbar. 
1598 Murtega Nizhm Shhh II. ; Nizhm Shahi dominions fall under the control of 
1607 Malik Amber. 


Table LXXXVII . — Kutl Shdhi Dynasty of Golconda. 

1512 Sulthn Kuli Kutb Shhh, a Thrkmhn, assumed title of king. 

1543 Jamshid Kutb Shhh, leagues with the Nizhm Shhhis. 

1550 Ibrahim Kutb Shah, joins league against lthmrhj. 

1581 Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shhh, builds Bhagnagar or naidorhbhd ; died 1586. 
1611 Abdallah Kutb Shhh, tributary to Shhh Jahhn. 

1672 Ab6 Hasan, imprisoned at Daulathbhd. 

Under Aurangzib, the southern conquests were formed into six Shbahs, viz. : 
1, Kandeish; 2, Auranghbhd; 3, Bidar; 4, Berhi; 5, Haiderhbhd; and 6, Bijhphr. 

Table LXXXVIII . — Moghul Emperors of Hindustan . 

(Fourth descendant from Taimtir or Tamerlane, see Table LXX.) 

A.H. A.D. 

899 1494 Bhbar, Zabir ud-din Muhammad (mounted throne 9th June). 

937 1531 Humhyhn, Nasir ud-din Muhammad (28th Jan.), in 946 defeated by 
Shir Shhh. 1 

962 1554 „ , founded the Moghul dynasty of Dihli. 

963 1556 Akbar, Abdl fath, Jalhl ud-din Muhammad (17th Feb.) consolidated 

empire. 

1014 1605 Jehhngir, Abtil Muzaffar Ndr ud-din Muhammad (7th Oct.) 

1037 1628 Shhhjahhn, Shahhb ud-dfn Ghhzi (9th Feb.) 

1068 1658 Aurangzib A’lamgir, Abtil Muzaftar, Mabi ud-din (24th Feb.) 

1118 1707 A’zim Shhh, Muhammad Shahid (3rd March). 

1118 1707 Behhdur Shhh, Shhh A’hlam, Ab61 Muzaflar Kutb ud-din (23rd Feb.) 


1 [10th Muharrem, a.h. 947. Ferishtah.] 
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A.H. 


1124 

1124 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1132 
1161 
1167 
1173 
1173 
1201 
1221 


A..D. 

1713 Jahkndkr Shkh, Mk’iz ud-din (11th Jan.) 

1713 Farukhsfr, Muhammad Shahid Marhum (11th Jan.) 

1719 Rafia’ ud-danat, Shams ud-din (18th Jan.), (Abti berkkt.) 

1719 Rafia’ ud-daulat, Shkhjahkn Skni (26th April). 

1719 (Muhammad Nakosir), (May). 

1719 Muhammad Shkh, Abdl fath Nksir ud-din (28th Aug.) 

1720 (Sultkn Muhammad Ibrahim), (4th Oct.) 

1764 Ahmad Shkh, Abkl Nasr (20th April). 

1749 Aiemgir II., A’ziz ud-din Muhammad (2nd June). 

1769 (Shkhjahkn), (29th Nov.) 

1769 Shkh A’ lam, Jalal ud-din (Mfrzk Abdallah, A’lf Gohar), (Nov.) 
1786 (Muhammad Badar bakht). 

1806 Akbar II.,* Abkl Nasir, Moain ud-din Muhammad (3rd Dec.) 


Table LXXXIX . — Nizams of Haider abaft. 

A.D. 

1717 A?af Jkh, Nizkm-ul-Mulk, usurped power on Aurangzib’s death. 
1748 Nksir Jang, assassinated. 

1767 Muzaffar Jang, ditto. Salabat Jang, killed by 
1763 Nizkm Ali, his brother. 

1803 Sikandar Jkh. English interference, 1807. 4 


Table XC . — Nuwdbs and Kings of Oude . 

Sn’dat A’lf Klikn of Kfioraskn, Nuwkb Vazir, under Muhammad Shkh. 

Safdar Jang, ditto. 

1766 Shuja’ ud Daulah, ditto. 

1775 A$af ud Daulah. 

1797 Spurious son, Vasir A'li, displaced for 

1798 Sa’dat A'li, brother of Shuja’, Vazfr of Hindustan. 

1814 Ghkzi ud-dfn Haidar A’li, Shkh Zamkn, king. 

1827 Na?ir ud-din Haidar. 

1837 Na?ir ud-Daulah — Amjad A’li Shkh. 

1847 Wajid Ali Shkh. 


THE END. 
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The paper on the Gold and Silver Currencies of India (pp. 69 to 
92) was compiled, set up, and privately circulated in type in the month 
of October, 1856. As the period that has since elapsed has proved so 
calamitously exceptional both as regards the internal tranquillity and 
external commerce of the country, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
recast the memorandum, or to do more than complete the details as far 
as possible up to the present date, by tho subjoined additional returns. 

Page *81. — Value of Gold and Silver corned in the Mints of the three 
Presidencies for 1855-56. 

Calcutta. Madras. Bombay. 

Value in Co.’s Rs. Value In Co.’s Us. Value in Co.’s Bs. 

Gold, 16,78,635 Silver, 3,87,62,323 Silver, 54,52,318 Silver, 2,65,21,952 


Page 82. — Imports and Exports of Treasure ( Gold and Silver) in each of 
the Presidencies of India , for 1854-55, 1855-56, 1856-57, at 2s. 
the Rupee (from a Parliamentary Return dated April 16, 1858/ 


YEAR. 


BENGAL. 




MADRAS. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imp, 

Not Exp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 67 

645,123 

5,479,854 

6,428,573 

£ 

391,566 

112,536 

529,425 

253,557 

5,367,318 

6,899,048 

194,221 

852,486 

1,137,48# 

52 it# 14 
70,730 
78,477 

£ 

781,756 

1,059,011 

327*593 

YEAR. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imp. 

1864-55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1,188,913 

4,968,947 

6,847,637 

£ 

353,654 

417,910 

645,525 

i 835,259 
i 4,551,037 
6,202,112 

2,028,258 

11,301,288 

14,413,698 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 

761,223 

10,700,111 

13,160,270 


Page 84. — Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandise, from 1854-55 
to 1856-57, from a Parliamentary Return dated April 16, 1858. 
The Return for 1854-55 is inserted, because that already given at 
Page 84 is only partially official . 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE 
TEHEE PRESIDENCIES^ 

1854- 55 12,742,670 

1855- 56 13,947,657 

1856- 67 14,194,586 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTED PROM THE 
THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

1854- 55 18,927,223 

1855- 56 23,039,268 

1856- 57 25,338,453 
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Pago 86 . — Table exhibiting the Sims paid into the East India Company* 8 
Treasury in London , on account of Railways in India , up to trie 
3l*£ March , 1858. 


NAMES OF COMPANIES. 

Capital 

sanctioned. 

Total 
paid in. 

Re-issued 
in England. 

East Indian 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,731,000 

7,757,949 

4,543,919 

1,868,727 

Great Indian Peninsula 

8,333,300 

3,356,257 

Madras 

4,000,000 

2,089,800 

1,306,983 

Scinde, including Iifdus Flotilla and 
Punjaub 

2,750,000 

934,151 

723,448 

272,540 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

1,750,000 

337,841 

Eastern Bengal 

1,000,000 

28,564,300 

35,000 

15,496,605 

i . _ 

8,330,010* 


The following Statement, extracted from a Parliamentary ^Return, dated 
13 tk April , 1858, shows the amount of Capital which it is estimated 
will be required for the Indian Railways sanctioned up to this time. 


RAILWAY COMPANY. ! Miles. 

i 

Estimated Outlay 
required 
to complete the 
several Lines 
sanctioned. 

East Indian 1,400 

Eastern Bengal ' 130 

Madras 740 

East Indian Peninsula 1,208 

Sind and Punjab ■. 350 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 330 

12,731,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

£34,231,000 


Page 88 . — Assay produce of Silver Bullion received into the Mints of 
Calcutta , Madras, and Bombay, for 1855-56. 


Calcutta. Rupees. 

ABsay produce of Silver received from individuals 4,53,61,863 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 44,98,209 

Silver Coinage 3,87,62,323 

Madbas. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 68,01,491 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 3,70,938 

Silver Coinage 54,52,318 

Bombay. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 2,92,45,122 

Value of uncurrent coins received from Treasury officers 10,60,480 

Silver Coinage 2,55,21,952 


♦ Of this total the sum of £1,800,748 has been disbursed as interest on capital. 
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„ Dr. Stevenson’s inscriptions from 
Western, tl. T., 253. 

Central India, Coins of Hindi! Princes 
of, i., 53. 

Ceylon, ancient Coins of, i., 419. 

„ Topes of, i, 168. 

Chandra Gupta, i., 48, 49. 

„ ,, I., i., 3/8. 

,, „ II., i., 383. 

Characene, Coins of , i., 30. 

Chinese currency, U. T., 33. 

Chinese-Tibet silver money, U. T., G5. 
Chinese era, U. T., 145. 

‘Chohan* Coins, i., 301, 330. 

Christian religion in ancient times tinc- 
tured with mysteries of sun worship, 

i., 123. 

Chronological tablos (Indian), U. T., 131. 

„ „ directions for using, 

U. T., 175- 

Chronology, Indian, U. T., 148. 

Coins— 

Ajmir, Someswara of, i., 330. 

Arab (Pehlvi legends), i,, 62, 151. 

„ Kufic, i., 21, 151 ; ii., 117. 
Bactrian, i., 15, 29, 45, 80, 176, 185, 
352, 397; ii., 125. 

„ full catalogue of, ii., 178. 

„ and Indo-Scythic, new types 

of, i., 397. 

„ of the Azes group, ii., 141. 
Bamikn, i., 334. 

Behat, i., 82, 200. 

Bilingual, Arian, and Indian P51i,i., 203. 

„ „ and Greek, i., 187,352. 

„ Indian Pkli and Greek, i., 
186, 433 ; ii., 88. 

„ miscellaneous,!. ,304; ii.,108. 

Brhhmankbkd, ii., 119. 

Buddhist, ii., 1. 

„ Satrap, ii., 223. 

Ceylon, i., 419. 

Choh&n, i., 303, 330. 

Dihli, i., 305, et seq. 

Ghaznavi, i., 333. 

Ghori, ii., 105. 

Greek, i , 7, 221, 227. 

„ Bactrian, i., 350. 

„ „ enumeration of, i., 

360. 

Gupta, i., 227, 365. 

„ gold Coins, full catalogue of, 

i., 374-377. 

„ silver ditto, ii., 94. 

Hindft, i., 53, 195, 209. 

„ from Kanauj, i., 85. 

„ first Kanauj series, i., 285. 

„ of Mid Age, i., 289. 

„ Muhammadan era, i., 393. | 


Coins, continued — 

Hindi!, imitations from the * Ardokro 
type,i., 365. 

„ „ secondseries,i.,374. 

„ „ third series, i., 388. 

„ descended from the Parthian 

type, i., 402. 

Indo-Bactrian, ii., 223, 

„ Muhammadan, i., 305. 

„ Sassanian, i., 32, 402, 407, 410 ; 

ii., 106, 107. 

„ „ classified index of va- 

rieties of, ii , 107. 

Indo-Scythic, i., 41, 45, 176, 224, 351, 
398. 

„ „ new varieties of, i., 360. 

Kanauj, i., 230, 277, 289, 395. 
Kadphises, i., 127. 

Kanerkos, i., 124, 126, 360. 

Kangra, i., 291, 392. 

Kashmir, i., 389-391. 

Kufic, i., 408 ; ii., 108. 

Mesopotamian, i., 32. 

Modern British-lndian, IT. T., 2, et seq. 

„ local, varieties of, U. T., 64. 
Moghul, U. T., 46. 

Muhammadan, i., 18. 

Parthian, i., 9, 351. 

„ subordinate varieties of, ii., 
164. 

Persian (modern), ii., 104. 

R&jput, i., 299. 

Roman, i., 1, 19. 

Shh Kings of Gujar&t, ii., 84. 

Samanta deva, i., 304, 313. 

Sassanian, i., 12, 33, 34, 40, 120, 351. 
Saurhshtran, i., 334, 425 ; ii., 69, 84. 
„ sub- varieties of, ii., 99. 

„ legends on deciphered, i., 

426. 

Sind, Kubhchah of, i., 305. 

Toramkna, i., 340. 

„ of Kashmir, i. 389. 

Talhah bin Thhir, ii., 118. 

Varaha, i., 295. 

Coin catalogue, ii., 178. 

„ collections, ii., 218. 

Coins collected from Beghrhm, 1834-35, 
350. 

„ found on the site of an ancient 
Hindi! town near Behat, 73. 

„ of the ‘ peacock' type, 339. 

„ of the same type as that found by 
Lieut. Conolly at Kanauj, note 
on, 114. 

„ and relics from Bactria, ii., 218. 

„ with tho 1 Sri Hamira,’ reverse, 333. 
„ Central India (copper), U. T., 38. 

„ of Shhh A’lam, symbols on, U. T., 
39. 
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Coins and inscriptions, utility of, U. T,, 
219. 

Coinage of India, modem, U. T., 1, et seq. 
„ „ „ duty and refinage 

charge, U.T.,9. 
„ of Muhammadan conquerors of 
Persia, i., 161. 

Coining, the introduction of the art of, 

i., 211, etseq. 

„ independent development of, in 
India, i., 219, 221. 

Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., i., 54 ; (funeral 
ceremonies of the Hindtis), i., 155; 
(ancient Indian weights for gold 
and silver), i., 211*; (rendering of 
Sanskrit texts of Golden Lit at 
Dihli), i., 325. 

Comparative alphabets, ii., 166. 

Connection of ancient Hindi! coins with 
the Grecian or Indo-Scythic series, 

i., 195. 

Contemporary classification of Bactrian 
Kings, ii., 174. 

Conolly, Lieut. A., i., 19, 84, 85. 

Constantinople, era of, U. T., 137, 

Copper Coins of India, tables of, U. T., 
62. 

Copper plate grants found at Seoni, ii., 52. 
„ „ at Benares, i., 251. 

Court, General, i., 105 ; (description of 
Manikyila and its topes), i., 138; 
(note on Coins discovered by), i., 
141 ; (topes), i., 145, 147, 165*. 

Creuzcr, D. F. (on the great festival of 
tlic ancient Persians), i., 123*, 133. 

Csoma dc Kbros, i , 38, 40, 59 ; (Deg- 
hopcs of Tibet), i., 154; (funeral 
ceremonies of S&kya, i., 167*. 

Cunningham, Major, i., 27*, 37, 56, 
95; (his claim to the title of the 
discoverer of certain Bactrian letters, 
quoted in his own words), i., 97*, 
98; (decipherments of inscriptions 
on Manikykla Coins), i.,98- 109 ; 135, 
136, 143; (Bactrian system of 
numeration), i., 145*, 149 ; (inscrip- 
tions from Ytisufzki), i., 164; (on 
topes), i., 166 ; (Sanchi topes), i., 
172* ; U. T., 241* ; (Behat Coins), 

i., 204*; (transcript of Bhitkri 
Lfit), i„ 241 ; (Gupta Chronology), i., 
264*, 271, 272, 338, 377 ; (Kashmir 
Coins), i., 389; ii., 3; (criticisms on 
Wilson’s attempt to reconcile the 
dates of the Greek Kings mentioned 
in Pivadasi’s edicts), ii., 26* ; (Bhilsa 
topes), ii., 44* ; (speculative date of 
Nirvhna), ii., 87* ; (opinion of tho 
date ana political position of the 
Shh Kings of Saurkshtra), ii., 89 ; 


Cunningham, Major, continued— 

(his unpubli shed plates of Coins), ii., 
144* ; (copy of Kapur digiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 24*, 147*; (list of Badtrian 
Kings), ii., 175; (dates of Dihli 
monarchs, 230 b.c.j, U. T., 239; 
(chronology of Kashmir), U. T., 
242. 

Currencies of India (gold and silver), 
history of, U. T., 69; (forced of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak), IJ. T., 71. 
Cycles, Grahaparivritti, U. T., 158. 

„ Vrihaspati-Chakra, TJ. T., 163. 

„ years numbered by, TJ. T., 158. 

D. 

Date, conjectural, of the Manikykla tope, 

i., 143, 150, et seq.> 174. 

Danduca inscription, i., 254. 

Days of the week and their synonymes, 
U. T., 161. 

Debased coinage of later Bactrian Kings, 

1., 191. 

Deghopes, or Chaityas, i., 154. 
Demetrius, i., 38, 48, 49-51, 55, 187, 348; 

11., 181. 

Destruction of Bactrian empire by Tatars 
and Scythians, i., 38. 

Devknampiya, edicts of, ii., 12, 20. 
Dcvfinampiyatissa of Ceylon, i., 170. 
Dhuuli inscriptions, ii., 14. 

Dio-cutting, introduction of art of, into 
India, i., 55. 

Die-struck Coins, i., 216, et seq. 

Dihli pillar inscription, i., 41, 56, 233, 
319; ii., 13. 

„ inscription under arch of Kutb 
mosque, i., 327. 

„ ruins in old, i., 328. 

„ Coins of Pathkn sovereigns of, ii., 
104. 

Dinkr, the, i., 19, 54, 246. 

Diodorus, i., 50. 

Diodotus, i., 26, 27 ; ii., 29; (Coins of), 

ii., 178. 

„ associated with Agathoclcs, i., 

27 j ii., 178. 

„ associated with Antimachus, 

ii., 183. 

Diomcdes, i., 354 ; ii., 190. 

Dionysius, ii., 191. 

Dirham, i., 19. 

Dokb, Coins dug up in the, i., 117. 
Drkvidian languages, ii., 50. 

Droysen, M., i., 28. 

Duncan, Jonathan (Sarnkth tope), i., 175*. 
Dynastic Lists— 

A'fidil Shklii, of Bijkpdr, U. T., 316. 
Adeva rkjas of Tuluva, etc., U. T., 278. 
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Dynastic Lists, continued — 

Aditya, TJ. T., 244. 

Ahirs of Nepkl, U. T., 269. 

Amber, rknas of, U. T., 269. 

Andhra, U. T., 241. 

Anhulwkra (Gujarat), U. T., 256. 
Assam, rkjas of, U. T., 273. 

Arsacidan kings of Armenia, U.T., 300. 
Atabegs of Irak, U. T., 308. 

Bahmani, of Kulbarga, U. T., 314. 
Balabhi (Saufkshtra;, U. T., 252 
Ballikra, i., 256. 

Bhattis (Jesalmer), U. T., 260. 

Belkl rkjas of Kamktk, U. T., 276. 
Bengal, rkjas of, TJ. T., 271. 

Berid Shkm, of Bidar, TJ. T., 314. 
Bliota, TJ. T., 247. 

Bikaner Rkj, TJ. T., 259. 

Brahmaputra, U. T., 273. 

Buddhist, U. T., 287. 

Ceylon, sovereigns of, U. T., 295. 
Chandra-vansa, U. T. 239. 

Chklukya, U. T., 277. 

„ of the south, U. T., 278. 
Chohkn, TJ. T., 247. 

„ Ilaravati branch of, U.T. , 248. 

„ Bundi branch of, TJ. T., 248. 

„ Kotah branch of, TJ. T., 249. 

Chola, rkjas of, U. T., 279. 

Faruki ofKkndeish, TJ. T., 314. 
Ganga-vansa, U. T., 267. 

Ghazni, U. T., 305. 

Gonerdiya, U. T., 244. 

Greek, in Asia, U. T., 299. 

Gujaxkt, kings of, U. T., 315. 

Gupta, i., 245, 250, 276. 

Gurha Mundala rkjas, U. T., 261. 
Holkar family, U. T., 286. 

Imftd Shkhi, of Bcrar, TJ. T., 315. 
Indravansa, TJ. T., 273. 

Jkmi, of Sumana, U. T., 313. 

Kainian, of Persia, U. T., 301. 
Kalabhurja, U. T., 277. 

Kknwa, tJ. T., 240. 

Kashmir, rkjas of, U. T., 241. 

„ Musalman Kings of, U. T., 
247, 312. 

Kaurava, TJ. T., 243. 

Kesari-vansa, TJ. T., 266. 

Khorkskn, governors of, TJ. T., 304. 
Kuru, TJ. T., 241. 

Kutb Shkhi, of Golconda, TJ. T., 316. 
Labong and Ziramay, chiefs of,TJ.T.,294. 
Lunar, TJ. T., 236. 

Magadhk, kings of, U. T., 239. 
Manratti, TJ. T., 285. 

Maisur, rkjas of, TJ. T., 281. 

Malwa, rknas of, TJ. T., 256. 

Manipur, rkjas of, TJ. T., 274. 

„ kings of, U. T., 315. 


Dynastic Lists, continued— 

Maurya, U. T., 240. 

Mewar, rknas of, TJ. T., 266. 

Mughal, of Tartary, TJ. T., 308. 
Mughal sultkns of Khorkskn, TJ. T., 

309. 

Mughal-Tartar, of Persia, TJ. T., 309., 
Mughal emperors of Hindustan, TJ. T., 
316. 

Muhammadan khalife, TJ. T., 302. 
Multkn, kings of, TJ. T., 316. 

Nkga or Karkota, TJ. T., 245. 

Nkyak, U. T., 280. 

Nepkl, rkjas of, TJ. T., 268. 

Ncverit, U. T., 269. 

Nizkm Shkhi of Ahmadnagar, TJ. T., 

316. 

Nizkms of Haiderkbkd, U. T., 317. 
Oudc, nuwkbs and kings of, TJ. T., 

317. 

Paligar of Trichinapali, TJ. T., 282. 
Pandu, TJ. T., 237, 239. 

Paudyan, of Mkdura, TJ. T., 280. 
Patkn sultans of Hindtistkn, U. T., 

310. 

„ „ of Bengal, TJ. T., 311. 

Peshdkdian, of Persia, TJ. T., 300. 
Rahtor (Kanauj), TJ. T., 258. 

„ (Mkrwkr), TJ. T., 259. 

$affaris (Khorkskn), TJ. T., 304. 
Saisunkga, TJ. T., 240. 

Samknian, of Bokhara, TJ. T., 304. 
Sassanian Kings of Persia, TJ. T., 
301. 

Seljtik, U. T., 307. 

Sharki, of Jaunpar, TJ. T., 312. 
Sholan, of Kamktk, TJ. T., 275. 

Sikh, of Lahore, TJ. T., 286. 

Simroun, rkjas of, U. T., 271. 

Sind and Tatta, kings of, TJ. T., 313. 
Sind, Arab governors of, 313. 

Sindhia, TJ. T., 286. 

Solar, or Surya-vansa, TJ. T., 232. 
Skft, U. T., 309. 

Sunaka, U. T., 240. 

Sunga, TJ. T., 240. 

Suraj-vansa rkjas, U. T., 267. 
Surya-vansa, TJ. T., 269. 

Taheridcs TJ. T., 304. 

Tibet, kings of, TJ. T., 290. 

Tsin, of China, U. T., 288. 

Turcomkn Ortokite princes, U. T., 
308. 

TJtpala, TJ. T., 245. 

Vijayanagar, rkjas of, U. T., 281. 
Venkatagiri, Valuguti rkjas of, TJ. T., 
282 

Yadova, TJ. T., 277. 

Indian, according to Ferishtah, TJ. T., 
283. 
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E. 


Early Bliilsa alphabet, ii., 10. 

Egyptian era, U. T. f 140. 

Eiphinstone, Hon. M., i., 175*. 

Elliot, Mr. Bardoo, i., 64. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., i. f 331 U. T., 283, 313. 
Elliot, Mr. W., U. T., 276. 

Ellora, caves of, i., 41. 

Epoch of Shh Kings of Saurashtra, ii., 86, 
Epochal and territorial distribution of 
the Bactrian monarchy, ii., 171. 
Epochs, correction of, U.*T., 216. 

„ fixed on astronomical data, U. T., 
217. 

„ by grants and inscriptions, U. T., 
219. 

„ fixed on Coiiis, XT. T., 221. 

Eran pillar inscription, i., 248. 

Eras — 

Abraham, U. T., 142. 

Abyssinian, U. T.. 138. 

Akbar, (IlhM), U. T., 171. 

Antioch and Alexander, TJ. T., 137. 
Armenian, TJ. T., 143. 

Balabhi (see Valablii). . 

Buddha, i., 144* ; ii.,86* 87*; U.T.164. 
Burmese, U. T., 166. 

Caesarean, TJ. T., 142. 

Chinese, U. T., 146. 

Christian, U. T., 136. 

Constantinople, U. T., 137. 

Death of Alexander, U. T., 142. 
Dioelesian, U. T., 140. 

Egyptian, U. T., 140. 

Fasli, U. T., 168, 170. 

French revolutionary, U. T., 143. 
Grecian, U. T., 141. 

Gupta, i., 268, et seq . ; U. T., 167. 
Jain, TJ. T., 165. 

Jaltis years, U. T., 172. 

Japanese, TJ. T., 147. 

Jewish, U. T., 138. 

Julian, U. T., 140. 

Kali-yug, U. T., 154. 

Muhammadan, TJ. T., 144. 

Nabonassar, U. T., 139. 

New&r of Nipkl, U. T., 166. 
Parasurhma, U. T., 158. 

Persian, of Yesdegird, TJ. T., 142. 
BAj-Abhishek of the Mar&thas, U. T., 
173. 

Shka, U. T., 154, 167. 

Siva-Sinha, TJ. T., 158. 

Soor of Mahfrr&flhtra, TJ. T., 171, 
Spanish, TJ, T., 142. 

Sri Harsha, i., 268; ii., 87; TJ. T., 167. 
Tyre, TJ. T., 142. 

Valabhi, i., 269, 276 ; TJ. T., 158, 167. 
Vikramkditya(orSamvat),TJ.T. 157, 167 . 


Eras of ancient and modern times, TJ. T., 
132, et seq. 

„ dependent on Hindd solar year, 
TJ. T., 153. 

„ dependent on luni-solar year, TJ. T., 
157. 

„ derived from the Hiira, TJ. T., 168. 

„ used in India, taoular view of, 
TJ. T., 174. 

„ of ancient and modern times, U. T., 
132. 

Erskino, Mr. (topes), i., 165. 

Eukratides, i., 36, 38, 48, 50, 52, 126, 
186 ; (his name and epoch nearly 
identical with those of Vikramh- 
ditya), i., 187; 348, 399; ii., 127, 
135, 184. 

Euthydemus, i., 38, 49-51, 126, 185, 
348, 398 ; (two kings of that name), 
ii., 180* ; (imitation of his Coins), i., 
30 ; (name conjoined with that of 
Agathocles), i., xvi. * 

Exports and imports of bullion, U. T., 
41, 81, et seq.y 318. 
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Factory weights of Bengal, U. T., 104 
Fals, i., 19. 

Fasli oi it of the Dakhan, UJ 
Fatimitc dynasty (Persia), 
the Coins of, i., 20. 

Fergusson (classification of topes), i., 
166 ; (Dihli, architecture at), 328. 
Ferislitah, U. T., 283. 

Fraihn, Prof., i., 151; ii., 117. 

Frceling, Mr., i., 339, 378*, 379. 

French revolutionary era, TJ. T., 143. 
Funds of Government of India, U.T., 79*. 
,, „ conversion of 5 per 

cents., U.T., 86*. 
Funeral ceremonies of the Hindfis, i., 
165. 

„ „ of the Buddhists, i., 

167, et seq. 

G. 


Gadhia-Kh Paisfi, i., 341. 

Gago, Mr. (on brown liquid in cylinders 
from Manikykla), i., 157. 

Gandak LAt, figure on, i., 233. 

Gaur branch of P&la family, i., 295. 

Genealogical tables, U. T., 215. 

Gerard, Mr. J. G. (topes and antiquities 
of Afghanistan), l, 109, 117, 136. 

Ghatotkacha, i., 37. 

Gildemeister Script. Arab de rebus In- 
dicia, ii., Ill*, 120*. 

Girn6r rock, Asoka inscription, ii., 18, 35. 

„ S6h inscription, ii., 55. 
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Girn&r Shh inscription, translation ofj ii., 
57 ; (observations on), ii , 60. 
Gobineau, Comte A. de, bis interpreta- 
tion of Parthian legends, ii., 164*. 
Gold casket, containing supposed relics 
of Stikya Buddha, i., 108. 

,, coinages of the British Government 
in India, TJ. T., 72,76*, 78*. 

„ Coins of India, table of, U. T., 43, 
et aeq. 

„ and silver in India, note on rela- 
„ „ tive value during the 

16th century, U. T., 6. 
„ „ currencies of, note on 

history of, U. T., 69. 

„ „ currencies of India, 

U T 318 
Golden Ltit at Dihli, i., 324. 

Goldingham, Mr., i., 58. 

Gondophares, ii., 214. 

„ note on mention of his 
name in connection with 
the mission of St. Thomas 
to the East, ii., 214*. 
Government of India, laws regarding 
coinages, U. T., 72, 

Grecian era, TJ. T., 141. 

Greek Bactrian Coins, i., 350. 

„ characters on Bactrian Coins, i,, 
17, 31, 40, 185. 

„ „ on Coins found at Ma- 

niky&.la, i., 94. 

„ „ continuance of its use 

in Kkbul and the Pun- 
jab, i., 126. 

„ Coins in cabinet of Roy. As. Soc., 

1.. 7 ; 

„ dynasties of Bactrian monarchy, 

11., 173. 

„ inscriptions on Coins similar to 
those found at Behat, i., 112. 

„ legends on Bactrian Coins, i., 
41. 

„ letters, combinations of, employed 
by the Parthians, i., 57. 

„ Princes of Bactria (Buddhist), suc- 
cession to the, i., 40. 

„ Princes of Bactria, succession of, 

ii., 177. 

„ Syro-Baotrian Coins, i., 350. 
Grotefend (Coins of Bactrian Kings), 

11., 181*. 

Guigniaut, M. (comparison of Sassanian 
and Greek mythological personages), 

1., 132; 133* 

Gujartit copper-plate inscriptions, i., 252, 
254. 

„ dynasties, i., 252, et sea . ; TJ. T., 
252*. 

Gupta alphabet, date of, i. 248. 


Gupta dynasty, i., 245, 250, 276 ; ii., 69. 
„ era, Albir tint's observations on, i., 

268. 

„ era, determination of the, i., 270, 
276. 

„ „ schemes applicable to, i., 276 ; 

U. T., 166. 

„ Coins, i., 338, 365. 

„ „ imitations of, i„ 389. 

„ „ additions to list of, i., 366. 

„ „ (gold), revised catalogue of, 

i., 377. 

„ „ (silvor), ii., 94. 

„ inscriptions on Allahtibhd Ltit, 
i 232 

„ „ on Bhittirl i., 240. 

„ „ gate at Sanchi, i., 245. 

„ „ Eran pillar, i., 248. 

„ „ Kuhtion pillar, i., 250. 

„ „ Sri Hastinah coppor- 

platcs, i., 251. 

„ numerals, ii., 83*. 

Guptas, the, i., 231 et aeq. y 286-288; 
U. T., 250. 

„ collateral documents connected 

with, i., 252, et aeq. 

„ chronology of the, i., 265*, 272. 

„ genealogy of, i., 245. 

Gumpach (Muhammadan dates), TJ. T., 
213. 

Gwtilior, Wilford’s list of Kings of,i., 294. 


H. 


Hall, Prof. Fitz Edward (reading of 
Gupta Coin legend), ii., 95. 

Hamira (name), i., 310 ; (title), 332. 

Hastinah Sri, i., 251. 

Haug, Dr., ii., 108*. 

Helioclcs, i., 38, 48 ; ii., 136, 182, 184. 

Hermaeus, i., 126, 192 ; ii., 199. 

Hindti Coins, i., 53. 

„ „ t emblems on), i., 58-61. 

„ „ from the ruins of Kanauj, 

i., 85. 

„ „ connection of, with the 

Grecian or Indo-Scythic 
series, i., 195, 285. 

„ „ Col. Stacy's earliest, i., 209. 

„ „ earliest specimens of, i., 

211 . 


„ advances in the art of 
fabricating, i., 213, 220. 
„ cast, i., 215. 

„ die-struck, i., 216, 218. 

„ link, i., 227. 

„ first .Kanauj series, i., 285. 

„ mediaeval, i., 289. 

„ in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, i , 
289. 
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Bindft Coins in British Museum and 
East India House collec- 
tion, i. t 291. 

„ „ imitated from the * Ardo- 

kro* type, i., 365. 

„ „ second series, i., 374. 

„ „ third series, i., 388. 

„ „ fourth series, i., 393. 

„ „ descended from the Par- 

thian type, i., 402. 

Hindfi-Muhammadan Coins, i., 303. 

Hindd system of coinage, U. T., 17. 

Hippostratus, ii., 198. . 

Hodgson, Mr. (topes), i., 154, 165* ; 
(early Buddhist writings), ii., 32. 

Honigberger, Dr. M., i., 90, 105*, 110 
etseq . ; (Coin of Kadphises), i., 127. 

Hucn Thsang, i., 174* ; (notice of Indian 
kingdoms), i., 2 64 ; (statue of Buddha), 

i., 266; (derivation of Indian Phli 
writing), ii., 42*; (doubts as to the 
truo date of Skkya’s death), ii., 86*. 

Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow, i., 55. 


/f 


Iambulus (notice of Indian alphabets), 

ii., 11. 

Image of Buddha from Kfibul, i., 136. 
Indian weights, ancient, i., 53*. 

„ Phli and Ariau legends on Coins 
dug up at Behat, i., 204. 

„ alphabet, transitions of, ii. , 52. 

„ Phil alphabets, resume of, ii., 35. 
w ‘ modifications of the 

/ - primitive charac- 

l ter, ii., 40. 

I „ development of, ii., 

f 42. 

Indian dfliins, general table of, U. T., 17. 

.. /linages, history of, U. T., 69. 

^chronological tables, U. T., 131, 
148, et seq. 

„ „ directions for 

using, U.T., 
175. 

luni-solar year, U. T., 154. 
cycles, TJ. T., 166. 

Indo-Bactrian coins, ii., 223. 

„ Parthian dynasty, ii., 174. 

„ Sassanian rule in the Panj fib, evi- 
dences of, i., 125. 

„ „ Coins, i., 32, 407,410; 

ii., 106, 107. 

„ „ „ transitional modi- 

fications of, ii. 116. 
Iudo-Scythic Coins, i , 23, 45, 224, 351. 
„ „ „ (link), L, 227. 

it „ „ new vaneties of, i., 

360. 


ff 

If 


f :: 


Indo-Scythian Princes of K&bul, ii., 174. 

„ „ andParthianKings,ii.,177. 

Indraprastha inscription, i., 66. 

Initial method of writing in India/ii.,47*. 

Inscriptions — 

Allahkb&d Lkt., i., 232, 365. 
Amarhvati, ii., 63*. 

Arian, i., 97, 102, 104, 105, 142, 144, 
159, 161, 163; ii., 15, 21 f 147*. 
Bactrian (see Arian). 

Bareli, i., 321. 

Bhkergauj, U. T., 272. 

Berhr, ii., 53. 

Bhabaneswar, TJ. T., i., 267*, 268*. 
Bhabra, ii., 30*. 

Bhithri Lht, i., 242, 365. 

Bimarhn steatite vase, i., 107. 

Brass casket from Afghknisthn, i., 161. 
Chhlukya dynasty, TJ. T., 278. 
Chhatarpur, TJ. T., 264. 

Dhauli (duplicate of Girnkr), ii., 14. 
Dihli iron pillar, i., 319. 

„ golden Lht» i.» 324 ; ii., 13. 

‘ Eran (Buddha Gupta), i., 248. 

„ (Toramhua), i., 249, 340. 
Fyzhbhd, U. T., 258. 

Ghya, ii., 13. 

Gimhr, ii., 13, 18. 

„ Bridge, ii., 65. 

Guj.rht, i., 252, 254, 257, 262 ; TJ. T., 
252*. 

Gupta, i., 232, 250, et seq . 

Jalandhara, U. T., 246*. 

Junhgarh, i., 247 ; ii., 55, 69. 

Kaira Tamba-Patras, i., 259. 

Kangra, i., 159. 

Kapurdigiri, ii., 15, 21; (transcripts 
of), ii., 147*. 

Kistna, ii., 53*. 

Kuhkon pillar, i., 250. 

Kumbhi, U. T., 264. 

Kutb mosque at Dihli, i., 327. 

Kutb Minar at Dihli, i., 329. 
Manikyhla cylinder, i., 97, 98. 

„ silver disc, i., 102. 

„ slab, i., 142. 

Multai, TJ. T., 264. 

Nerbudda, ii., 52. 

Orissa, TJ. T., 266. 

Oudipur, TJ. T,, 252. 

Phlam, i., 331. 

Phli, i., 159 ; ii., 44*. 

Parthian, ii., 164. 

Pehlvi, Hajikbkd, ii. ? 108*. 

Persian, from Dihli, i., 827, 329. 
Piplianagar, U. T., 251*: 

Shh Kings of Saurhshtra, ii., 65. 
Sanchi, i., 245. 

Seoni, ii., 52. 

Shekkwati, TJ. T., 260. 
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Inscriptions, continued — 

Sri Hastinab, i., 251. 

Sassanian, i., 183 ; ii., 164. 

Southern Mahratta country, U.T., 276. 
Udayagiri, i., 41*, 246*. 

Wardak brass vessel, i., 162*. 
Warangal, U. T., 267. 

"Western caves, U. T., 253. 

Ytisufzai, i., 144. 

On muhrs of Mughal emperors, TJ. T., 
46. 

Iron Lht at Dihli, i., 319. 

Iron age (Kali Yuga), U. T., 235. 

Irwin, Mr. E. V., i., 1. 

J. 

Jain eraB, U. T., 165. 

Jacob, Col. (Junagarh inscription), i., 
2247 ; ii., 67. 

Jalhs years, IJ. T., 172. 

Japanese era, U. T., 147- 
Jaquet, M., i., 401, 

Jelhlhbfid, tope at, i., 105, 110, ct seq. 
Jewish era, U. T., 138. 

Jones, Sir W., i., 6. 

J unhgarh, i., 247 j ii., 55, 57. 

Justin, i., 50. 

K. 

Khbul, Indo- Scythian Princes of, ii., 174. 
Kadaphes, i., 147. 

Kadaphos Kozola, ii., 203. 

Kadphises,i., 126, 127, 142, 193, 227 ; ii., 
202, 213. 

„ and Kanerkos group of Coins, 

i., 227. 

Kaira Tamba-Patras, i., 257. 

Kanauj, Hindi! Coins from the ruins of, 

i., 85. 

jy coinage, Indo-Scythic paternity 

of, l., 231. 

„ Phla dynasty of, i., 395. 

Kanerki, identity or, established by in- 
scriptions on the Kanerki Coins, i., 
134. 

Kanerkos, Coins of, i., 124, 126, 142, 360. 
Kangra, coinage of the Kings of, i., 392. 
Kangra Hills, bi-literal inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. E. C. Bayley in, i., 
159. 

Kanislika, a Tartar or Scythic conqueror 
of Bactria, i., 38, 41, 144 ; (his date), 

i., 101 ; (name), i., 143. 

Kanwa dynasty, i., 58. 

Kashmir, Prof. Wilson's chronological 
history of, i., 39 ; U. T., 241. 
„ Coins of the Rkjas of, i., 391. 
Kdtantra Vyakarma , ii., 75. 


Korcher La Chine, ii. ? 169, 216. 
Khoja-o-ban (an ancient city N. W. of 
Bukhhrh), Coins from, i., 30. 

Kittoe, the late Major, i., 284 ; ii., 14. 
Kodes, i., 188, 335, 400; ii., 203. 

Kozola Kadaphes, ii., 203. 

Krishna, early introduction of, into the 
Hindu Pantheon, i., 161. 

Kshatrapa, ii., 87. 

Kutie characters of early Persian Mu- 
hammadan inscrip- 
tions, i., 21. 

„ . „ early employment of, 

in Tughrhs, i., 408. 

„ Coins, i., 151 ; ii., 115. 

Kuhkoii pillar inscription, i., 250. 
Kumhra Gupta, i., 338, 384 ; ii., 96. 
Kumlowa, i., 317. 

Kutb mosque at Dihli, inscription under 
arch of gate of, i., 327. 

„ Min hr at Dihli, i., 329. 

Kutila inscription from Bareli., i., 321. 
Khuttugh Khhn, Coins of, i., 37. 

Kutaur Kings, i., 42, 315. 

L. 

Language of Asoka edicts, ii., 31. 

„ Buddhist Scriptures, ii., 33. 
Lht alphabet, effects of, on other descrip- 
tions of writing, i., 208*. 

„ character, i., 216. 

Lassen, Prof., i., 28, 270, 400 ; (application 
of the Lht alphabet to Coins), 

ii., 4; (Apollodotus), ii., 88; 
(Gneco-Bactrian and Graeco- 
Indian Kings), ii., 176. 

„ his opinionson the epoch and rela- 
tive position of the Shh Kings 
of Saur&shtra, ii., 88. 

Lindsay, Mr. John, i., 10, 12. 

Lindberg, M. J. C. (Palaeography of 
Arabs), ii., 169*. 

Linear measures of India, IJ. T., 122. 
Link Coins of the ancient Ilindiis, i., 198. 
„ „ (Indo-Scythic and Hindti), i., 

227. 

Longperier, M. A. de,i.,12 ; ii., 114*, 115*. 
Lora, Dr., ii., 126. 

Luni-solar year, Hindti, U. T., 154. 
Luyncs, M. de (Alphabet Phcnicien), ii., 
166. 

Lysias, i., 189 ; ii., 191. 

M. 

Macedonian and Syrian Coins, i., 24. 

„ colonists, i., 55. 

Mackenzie, Col., i., 2, 58, 74, 75, 129. 
Mahawanso, the, i., 169, 174*. 
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Mahendra Gupta, i., 387. 

Makrizi, i., 19*, 151. 

Maniky&la, Coins found at, i., 16, 30, 37, 
62, 90, 120, 147, 148, 194. 
„ topes at, i., 138. 

„ „ date of, i., 118, 122, 

150. 

„ stone, i., 141. 

„ inscription, transcript of, i., 

145. 

„ note on the brown liquid 

contained in the cylinders 
from, i., 153. 

Manichtean heresy, the, i., 124*, 134. 
Manu, date of, i., 222*. 

„ notices of money in, i., 218*. 
Marathas, Raj-Abhishek era of, U. T., 
173. 

Marsden, i., 18, 151, 152 ; (Kanauj gold 
Coins), i., 230, 420 ; U. T., 222. 
Masha, the, i., 54. 

Masson, Mr. C. (memoir on Bactrian 
Coins), i., 80, 90, 104*, 105*, 132; 
(topes), i., 106, 162*, 172, 174*; 
(Kanerki Coins), i., 132; (second 
memoir on Bactrian Coins), i., 344 ; 
(third memoir), i., 34& ; (Bactrian 
Coins), i., 353; (lndo-Scythic), i., 
361; 393; (P&la dynasty), i., 395; 
(Indo-Sassanian), i., 405 ; (his most 
accurate eye-transcript of the Kapur- 
digiri inscription), ii., 147*. 
Mas’atidi, ii., 123. 

Materials used for writing, ii., 45*. 
Mauas, i., 186, 187; ii., 200. 

Maurya dynasty, i., 68; ii., 69. 

Measures (linear) of India, U. T., 122. 
Magas, ii., 21, 29. 

Menander, i.. 24, 38, 46, 48, 49^ 51, 55, 
126, 187, 188, 208*, 399 ; 

ii., 194. 

„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 
Mesopotamia, Coins of, i., 32. 

Meyendorf, Baron, i., 48. 

Mill, Rev. Dr., i., 88 ; (Allahabad L'at, 

1., 232 ; (Bhitkrl Lht), i., 240, 242 ; 

11., 13, 97. 

Mint cities of the early Arabs, i., 64. 
Mionnet, M., i., 48. 

Mithra, intimate relation between the 
worshippers of, and the followers of 
the Vedas, i., 405. 

Mithraic Coins of Bactria and the Pun- 
jab, i., 136. 

Mithridates, i., 41, 50, 187. 

Modern native coinage, U. T., 19. 
Modern Indian Coins, symbols on, U. T., 
64. 

„ „ catalogue of sym- 

” bolson,U.T.,67. 


Moghul dynasty (Persia), Coins of, i., 20, 
Mohl, M. Jules, i., 6. 

Mohun Lai’s collection of Coins, i., £99, 
Money of Lower Roman Empirfe super- 
seded in Persia, i., 18. 

Monograms, Greek, i., 11, 26, 55. 

„ Bactrian, full list ef, ii., 
177. 

Monolith (i.e. Lat) at Allahabad, i., 232. 
Moor’s 4 Hindti Pantheon,’ i., 116. 
Moorcroft, Mr., i., 159. 

Mordtmann, Dr., i., 12, 34, 64, 67-72 ; 

ii., 114, 115, 165*. 

‘ Mrieh-chakata,’ notice of coinage in, i., 
225. 

Muhammadan coinage of Persia, i., 1 8, 1 51 , 
„ Coins of the Samanta 

Deva series, i., 307. 

„ dates, TJ. T., 213. 

„ era, U. T., 144, 

Miiller, Max (Buddhist writings), ii., 34. 
Musalmhn system oh coinage (India), 
U. T., 19. 


Iff. 

Nfigari legend on Bactrian Coins, i., 37. 
„ characters on Bactrian Coins, i., 
42. 

„ characters on Hind 6 Coins found 
at Kanauj, i., 87. 

Nano, a title of nobility; its various in- 
terpretations, i., 130. 

Nepal, coinage of, U. T , 31. 

Nerbudda character, ii., 52. 

Newhr era of Nipai, U. T., 166. 

Nicias, ii., 188. 

Nir whna, or emancipation of Skkya Muni, 

i., 39. 

Norris, Mr. (discoveries of, in Arian 
palaeography) , i . , 97*; (admirable 
transcript of Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 147*. 

Numerals — 

Arian, i., 145, 163-165. 

Phli, i , 247, 253, 256, 258, 262. 

Sanskrit, ii., 70, et seq . ; ii., 80. 

„ resume of present informa- 
tion on tho subject of, ii., 84. 

Tibotan, ii., 76. 

On Coins of Sah Kings, ii., 80. 

O. 

Ockley, * Hist. Saracens,* i., 65. ^ 

Olshausen, Dr. J., i., 13, 71; ii., Ill, 
114*, 164*. 

Olympiads, the, U. T., 134. 

Ommaney, Mr. (Mult&i plates), U. T., 
264. 
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Origin and development of early Hindu 
coinages, i., 217-224. 

Orthagnes, ii., 217. 

Ouseley, ‘Medals and Gems/ ii., 114*. 

P. 

Pakores, ii., 217. 

P61a family, i., 293. 

„ or Deva dynasty of Kanauj, i., 395. 
P&lam inscription, i., 331. 

Pfdi characters on Baotrian Coins, ii., 5. 
„ language of the Asoka edicts, ii., 31. 
„ alphabet, ii., 44*. 

Pana, the, i., 54. 

Pandu dynasty, i., 56. 

Pantaleon, ii., 179. 

Pani&b, Coins brought from, by Lieut. 
Bumes, i., 23. 

Paper currency, U. T., 71, 91. 

Parthians, the, i., 431. 

Parthian monarchy erected by Arsaccs, 

i., 9. 

„ „ absorption of, in the 

Persian empire, i., 

10 . 

„ Coins, i., 9-11, 351 ; XT. T., 299. 

„ „ decipherments of, i., 11. 

Pathfm monarchs of Dikii, i., 309 ; XJ. T., 
210 . 

‘Peacock* type, Gupta Coins of thu,i., 339. 
Pelilvi alphabet, i., 63. 

„ characters, i., 13. 

„ „ on Sassanian silver 

Coin found at Ma- 
nikyhla, i., 94. 

„ „ on Indo- Sassanian 

Coins, ii., 111-116. 
„ „ extensively prevailing 

use of, in Persia in 
early times, ii., 163*. 
„ „ on Sassanian Coins, 

i., 13, 14, 34, 36. 

„ Coins of Arabian Khalils, i., 64. 
Persian monarchy, limits of its Satrapies 
in ancient times, ii., 64. 

„ era of Yezdegird, U. T., 142. 
Persia^ Muhammadan coinage of, i., 18. 
Phoenician alphabet, ii., 166. 

„ „ derivations from, ii., 

167. 

Philoxenes, i., 187 ; ii., 140, 187. 
Piyadasi (Asoka), ii., 13, 18. 

„ „ Prof. Wilson contests 

the identity of, ii.,24. 
„ dates of his edicts, ii., 19. 

Pliny, U. T., 241*. 

Plntarch, passage from, relating to Me- 
nander, i., 49, 171. 

Porter, Sir R. Ker, i., 120 ; ii,, 114*. 


Prasii, the, i., 48. 

Prinsep, H. T. (memoir of his brother), 

i., i. ; (‘ Historical results of recent 
discoveries in Afgh^inist&n , ),i.,143*; 
(reading of Ghazni Coin), ii., 104 ; 
(paper on Coins and relics from 
Bactria), ii., 218 

Ptolemies of Egypt, allusion to one of, in 
Girnkr rock inscription, ii., 18. 

Punch-marked pieces of silver, the earliest 
Hindd Coins, i., 211. 

Punic writing, ii., 167. 

Pur&nas, probable date of, i., 366* ; U. T., 
231. 234. 

„ historical value of, XT. T., 234, 
249. 

R. 

Rahtor sovereigns of Kanauj, i., 286, 292. 

Railways in India, sums paid on account 
of, U. T., 86, 319. 

Rhj Guril, of Asain, the, i., 39. 

‘ R&ju Tarongaui,’ the, i., 40. 

Rajput Coins, imitations from a Grecian 
or Indo-Scythic model, i., 299. 

Ravonshaw, Mr., i., 54. 

Rawlinson, Col., ii., 114*, 160*, 162*. 

Regal Satraps of* Saurhshtra, ii., 74. 

Regulations of Indian Government re- 
garding coinages, abstract of, U ,T . , 72 . 

Reinaud, M., i., 43, 314 ; ii., 48*, 80*, 
81*, 169*. 

Relics, worship of, i., 169. 

Renan, M. E., ‘ Hist. Gen. dcs Langues 
Semitiquos/ ii., ] 45,* 169*. 

Resemblance of devices oil ancient Hindd 
and Indo-Scythic Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 196. 

Riccio, i., 148. 

Rochettd, M. Raoul, i., 90*, 148, 401 ; ii., 
5, 6 

Roman Empire (Lower), money of, super- 
• seded in Persia, i., 18. 

„ „ Coins of, i., 19. 

„ Coins (Ancient) in the cabinet of 
Asiatic Society, i., 1. 

„ Consular Coins, i., 148. 

„ year, the, U. T., 133. 

Ruins or Old Dihli, i., 328. 

Rupee, prices of current, U. T., 105. 

S. 

Sacy, M. S. de, i., 13, 120, 121 j ii., 108*, 
165.* 

S&h epoch, the, ii., 86. 

„ inscription from Girn&r, ii., 55. 

„ Kings of Saurhshtra, i., 247,* 270, 
334 ; ii., 55, fit seg. 
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Skh Kings of Saurkshtra, coinage of, ii., 
85, 93. 

•* >, „ List of, ii., 91. 

Skkya, i., 135. 

Skkya, his epoch, i., 39. 

„ Sinha, 144-145*. 

„ relics of, i., 108. 

Salsette, inscriptions at, i., 41. 

Saljiik dynasty (Persia), Coins of, i. 19. 
Skinknian dynasty (Persia), Coinsof, i., 19. 
Samanta-Deva series of Coins, i,, 304. 
Samudra Gupta, i., 380. 

Samvat era, erroneous-equation of, U. T., 
223. 

Sanakknika, i., 247*. 

Sanchf topes, employed simply as deposi- 
tories of relics, i., 172. 

„ (Bhilsa), inscription on the gate 
of, i., 245. 

Sangrkma Sinha of Mewar, i., 298. 
Sanskrit, vowel orthography of, i. 129. 

„ numerals, ancient, ii., 70, et seq. 
„ in the Bhilsa inscriptions, i., 72. 
Sapor II., i., 121. 

Sasan, ii., 216. 

Sassanidro, i., 126, 238, 27*5; ii., 176; 
IT. T., 301. 

Sassanian Coins, i., 12, 33, et seq. ; 67, 
94, 96, 120, 351. 

„ „ Pehlvi, ii., 164. 

Satrap, ii., 64. 

„ numerals similar in form to ori- 
ginal Arian letters, ii., 83. 
Saulcy, M. dc, i., 19*. 

Saurkshtra Coins, i. 334, et seq., 425; ii. 
69. 

„ „ imitated from the 

Greek, i., 335. 

„ legends on deciphered, 
i , 338, 425. 

„ elected sovereigns of, i., 429. 

„ regal Satraps of, ii., 74. 

Schlcgel, Prof., i., 42; (later Bactrian 
Kings), i., 47, et seq., 127- 
Scythian characteristics of Drkvidian 
idioms, ii., 51*. 

„ language, its influence in 

Lidia, ii., 50*. 

Scythic characters, ii., 108, et seq. 

Scott, Dr. (decipherments of Parthian 
Coins), i., 12; (on inscriptions on 
Mesopotamian Coins), i. 32; ii.,165*. 
Seals, antique ruby, found at Shork6t,i.,36. 

„ Sassanian, ii., 163*. 

Seignorage, or duty, on coinage, U. T., 8. 
Seleucidse, the supremacy of, in Ariana, 
indicated by device on Coin 
of Antiochus II., i., 25. 

„ dynastic lists, U. T., 299. 
Selcucus, i., 48 ; ii., 29. 


Semitic character, possible influence of, 
on the Pkli, ii., 49. 

„ alphabets, type table of, ii., 168. 

Sooni copper plate grants, ii., 52. 

Shkh, first occurrence of the term on 
Persian Coins, i., 20. 

Shorkkt, Coins and antique ruby seal 
found at, i,, 36. 

Siganfu, Nestorian monument at, ii., 
169 

Silver Coins of India, table of, U. T., 62. 

Skanda Gupta, i., 247, 250, 338, 386 ; 
ii., 97. 

Smith, Capt. E., i., 75 ; (Allahkbkd Lkt), 
i 232 

Solar year, Hindk, XT. T., 148. 

Soor era of, Mahkrkshtra, U. T., 171. 

Soter Megas, ii., 213. 

Spalagadames, ii., 204. 

Spalahores, ii., 203. 

Spalirises, ii., 204, 205. 

Spalyrios, ii., 205. 

Spanish era, U. T., 142. 

Spartianus JElius, ii., 216*. 

Spiegel, Huzwarish Grammar, ii., 108*, 
112* ; (readings of Pehlvi Coins), 
ii., 112*. 

Speir, Mrs., i. f 109 ; ii., 3. 

Sri Guptas Coin, ii., 94. 

‘ Sri Hamirah’ Coins, i., 332. 

Sri Harsha era, ii., 87, 90. 

Sri Hastinah, copper plate grants of, i., 
251. 

Stacy, Major, i., 84; (note on Coins), i., 
112; (Hindi! Coins), i., 196; (ear- 
liest Hindk Coins), i., 209; (Rkj- 
put Coins), i., .300; 339, 342 ; ii., 3. 

Steatite vase found in tope at Bimarkn, 
inscription on, i., 107. 

Standard, monetary, under Akbar, U. T., 

71. 

,, „ under East India 

Company, IT. T., 

72. 

Sterling, Mr. A., i., 41. 

Stcuart, Sir James (on Coin in Bengal), 
U. T., 73*. 

Stevenson, Dr., i., 103; ii., 2; (relative 
position of Brkhmans and Buddhists 
in early times), ii., 45* ; (ancient 
Sanskrit numerals), ii., 81, et seq . ; 
(inscriptions in Western caves), 
IT. T., 253. 

Strabo, i., 49. 

Strato, i., 208* ; ii., 196. 

St. Hilaire, M. BariMmy (note on deri- 
vation of Pkll writing), ii., 43*. 

St. Thomas, mission to Indian King 
Gondopherus, ii., 214*. 

Sub-Abdagases Sasan, ii., 216. 
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Suhkrunptir, Bactrian Coins found at, 
i., 208*. 

Su-Hennseus, ii., 200. 

Sun, as an emblem on Persian Coins, i., 

20 . 

„ adopted by the ILindtis, after the 
Persians, as the representation of 
Divine Power, i., 124. 

„ worship of, indications of, in in- 
scriptions on Kanerki Coins, i., 
134. 

„ image of, on Hindd Coins, i., 142, 
147. 

Sunga dynasty, the, i., 58 ; U. T., 240. 

Sutlej, Coins brought from, by Capt. 
wade, i., 24. 

Suvarna, the, i., 54. 

Swiney, Dr., i., 45, 51, 52, 58, 61, 116. 

Sykes, Col. language of early Buddhist 
writings), ii., 34 ; (statistical tables), 
U. T., 80*, 84. 

Symbols, etc., on modern Indian Coins, 
U. T., 64. 

T. 

Tables — 

Ahargana Chandramana, or lunar solar 
periods, U. T., 186. 

Av& silver cakes, assay of, IT. T., 61. 

Bauddha Theogony, U. T., 229. 

Buddhist chronology of Tibet, U. T., 
289. 

Bullion imported, exported, and minted, 
U. T., 41, 318. 

„ brought to Calcutta mint, 
assay of, U. T., 61. 

Burmese chronology, TJ. T., 291. 

Calendric scales, U. T., 185. 

Christian ordinary solar year, U. T., 
191. 

Coinages of Calcutta mint from 1801-2 
to 1832-3, U. T., 80, et seq. 

Commercial weights of India and Asia, 
compared with avoirdupois sys- 
tem, U. T., 1 15, 

Comparison of the Tolh and Man with 
troy weights, U. T., 98. 

Comparative, of copper Coins, U. T., 
62. 

* English and Indian assay weights, 
U. T., 97. 

Exchange of Sikkk rupee in shillings, 

Exchanges (England and India), IT. T., 

* 13. 

„ Spain and America and 

India, U. T., 15. 

„ India and France, U. T., 

16. 


Tables, continued — 

Exports and imports of bullion, U. T., 
41, 81, et aeq. % 318. 

For mutual conversion of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay mans, U. T. y 
108. 

For converting sers and chat&ks into 
decimals of a man, U. T., 108. 

For the mutual conversion of tolfis 
and pounds troy, TJ. T., 99. 

For converting new Bazar mans, etc., 
into avoirdupois pounds and 
decimals, U. T., 101. 

For conversion of mans into tons, cwts., 
and lbs., TJ. T., 102. 

For converting avoirdupois weights 
into British Indian weights, U.T., 
102 . 

For mutual conversion of tolhs and old 
sikkk weights of Bengal, U. T., 
103. 

For conversion of Bengal factory 
weights into new standard mans 
and decimals, U. T., 105. 

For conversion of values in current 
rupees into their equivalents in 
sikkk rupees, U. T., 106. 

For reducing Aliks and Pais into 
decimal parts of a rupee, TJ. T., 12. 

Gaz measures, U. T., 123. 

Genealogical, U. T., 215. 

Gold Coins of India, U. T., 43, 50. 

Gold bullion, assay produce of, U, T., 1 1. 

Gold mulirs in sovereigns and shillings, 
U. T., 15. 

Gold and silver coined in tho three 
Presidencies Prom 
1833-34 to 1854- 
55, U. T., 81. 

„ ,, imports and exports 

of, from 1813-14 
to 1853-54, U. T., 
82 ; from 1854-55 
to 1856-57, 318. 

Hindi! Theogony, U. T., 227. 

„ Sidereal calendar, U, T,, 189, 

201 . 

„ „ „ directions for 

using, TJ. T., 
176. 

„ „ „ epochs of, U.T. 

188. 

„ luni-solar calendar, U.T. 187,207. 

„ „ „ directions for 

using, U. T., 
177. 

HindtSs, chronological eras of, show- 
ing correspondence with European 
dates, U. T., 21. 

Hijra, general table of, U. T. 192. 
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Tables, continued — 

Hijra and Julian and Gregorian Ca- 
lendars, correspond- 
ence between, U. T., 
193. 

„ „ directions for using, 

U. T., 175. 

Indian Coins, general table of, IT. T., 
17. 

„ weights, U. T., 109. 

„ „ origin of, U. T., 111. 

„ planetary systems, general view 
of, U. T., 153. 

J ovian cycle (Vrihaspati-Chatra) , U.T., 
163. 

Linear and square measures, U. T., 
127. 

Muhammadan lunar years, U. T., 
185. 

Months, signs, etc., order and names 
of, in Sanskrit, Hindu, and Tamil, 
U. T., 150. 

Paurknic genealogies, U. T. 231. 
Railways in India, sums paid on ac- 
count of, U. T., 86, 319. 

Silver Coins of India, U. T., 62. 

„ coinage in provincial mints of 
India, U. T., 81. 

„ bullion, assay produce of, U. T., 

10 , 88 . 

Solar Ahargana, U. T., 188. 
Vrihaspati-Chakra, or 60 years cycle 
of Jupiter, U. T., 163. 

To find the first day of the week for any 
date from 5,000 b.c. to 2,700 a.d., 
U. T., 190. 

Talhah bin Tahir, Coins of, ii., 118, 
Tamba-Patras, Dr. Burn’s, i., 262. 
Tclcphus, ii., 198. 

Theodotus I., i., 38. 

„ II., i., 38. 

Tibetan calendar, U. T., 160. 

„ numerals, ii., 76. 

Tod, Col., i., 2, 9, 41, 47-49, 55, 56, 82 ; 
(observations op Coins found at Ka- 
nauj), i., 86, et seq. ; 116 ; (Parthian 
origin of Bactrian kingdom ) , i . , 1 2 7 * ; 
(Hindd Coins), i., 198; (historical 
data — Gujarat), i., 253; f pro-requi- 
sites for understanding Indian his- 
tory), ii., 67. 

Topes, Maniky&la, excavation of, i., 93, 
171. 

„ of Afghanistan, i., 109. 

„ Benares, i., 175. 

„ Bimarhn, in Coylon, i., 105, 

169. 

„ Jelal&Md, i., 105. 

„ Kohwat, i., 162*. 

„ Sanchi, i., 171, 172. 


Topes, 1 Commandment/ at Dhauli, i., 
166*. 

„ their objects, i., 154. 

,, the sites of cinerary sepulture, i., 
167. 

„ used to enshrine sacred relics, i., 
171. 

„ supplementary note on, i., 165. 

„ classification of, i., 166. 

,, archaeology of, i., 175. 

Toramkna, i., 248, 249, 339. 

Travels of Huen-Thsang, i., §65. 
Trebeck, Mr. (on topes), i., 157* 

Tregear, Mr., i., 336. 

Trogus Pompeius, i., 49, 50. 

Troyer, M. (on chronology of Kings of 
Kashmir), U. T., 242. 

* Tughras’ on Coins, i., 409. 

Tumour, Hon.Mr. (Buddhist funeral cere- 
monies), i., 167, 168, 419; (identifi- 
cation of Piyadasi as Asoka), ii., 13. 
Type Tables op Alphabets — 
Bactrian, ii., 128. 

Pehlvi, i., 63 ; ii., 170.. 

Sanskrit, ii., 10. 

Semitic, ii., 168. 

Zend, ii., 170. 

Tyre, era of, U. T., 142. 

Tytler, Dr. R., cabinet of Coins, i., 2. 


u. 

ITdayagiri, i., 247*. 

Unadpnerrus,i.,126, 192; (Gondophores), 
ii., 214. 

V. 

Vaillant, i., 362. 

Yalabbi or Balhkra dynasty, i., 256, et 
seq., 

„ era, etc., i., 269, 276 ; U. T., 167. 
Yarhhas, Indo-Scythic tribe of the, i., 
297. 

Yar&ha temple, Toramhna's inscription 
on, at Eran, i., 248, 340. 

Yarka Deva, Coin of, i., 42. 

Yentura, General, collection of Coins, i., 
24, 52; (Coins and relics from Ma- 
niky&la), i., 90 ; (remarks on relics 
found by), i., 118, 147, 153, 154. 
Yikramhditya, i., 187 ; IT. T., 223, 249*, 
250*. 

„ his era, H. T., 157. 
Yincent, Dr., i., 432 ; ii., 11. 

Visarga, the, ii., 75. 

Yisconti, i., 48. 

Vishnu-Deva, Coin of, ii., 2. 

Vononcs, ii., 203, 204. 
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w. 

Wade, Capt., coins brought from the 
Sutlej by, i., 24, 58 ; (letter from, 
relating to Manikyhla Coins), i., 91, 
92. 

War dak brass vessel, i., 104, 108. 

„ „ inscription on, i., 

162. 

Wathen, Mr. (Gujar&t copper plate 
inscriptions), i., 252 ; (Valabhi 
dynasiy), i , 256. 

Weber, Dr., i., 435* ; (Phoenician deriva- 
tion of Indian alphabet), ii., 42 ; 
(Indian method of writing, as indi- 
cated by terms employed to desig- 
nate the act), ii., 46*. 

Weight and Assay of modern Anglo- 
Indian Coins, TJ. T., 5. 

Weights, ancient Indian, i., 211*. 

„ modem Indian, general tabic 
of ? IT. T., 109. 

„ and measures Sir H. M. Elliots’, 

* .95. 

easures, British- Indian, 
U. T., 95. 

Westergaard, M. (Jun&garh inscription), 
i., 247 ; ii., 16, (Bundehesh) 108*. 
Wilford, Major, i., 41, 54, 61, 123, 132 ; 
(Andhra Princes), ii., 66; U. T., 
241 ; (value of his lists from the 
Agni Parana), U. T., 249* ; (his 
speculations on Vikramhditya), 
U. T., 250*. 

Williams’ Pftlf Alphabets ii., 52*. 
Wilkins, Dr., i., 87. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H*, i., 4, 16, 27, 39- 
42; (ancient Indian currency), i., 
63, 58, 61, 80, 105, 106, 135; 
(topes), i., 154, 165, 168, 173; 
(site of ancient city of Behat), i., 
200 ; (development of coinage among 
the early Hindtis), i., 221; (date 
of Manu), i., 222* ; (notices of an- 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., continued — 

cient coinages from Sanskrit au- 
thors), i., 225* ; (translation, of 
Sri Hastinah copper plates), i., 
251 ; (Gupta epoch), L, 270; 
(probable date of the Pnrkpas), i., 
366*; U. T., 231, 234; (Andhra 
dynasty), U. T., 241 ; (revision 
of Asoka’s edicts), ii., 15, et aeq.\ 
(contests the identity of Piyadasi 
with Asoka), ii., 24; (language of 
the Asoka edicts), ii., 31 ; compara- 
tive antiquity of the use of Sanskrit 
and P6li), ii., 33; (revised translation 
of Shh inscription on Gimhr rock), 
ii., 67; (Skh Kings of Gujarht), ii., 
87 ; II. T., 222 ; (Varma Inscrip- 
tion, U. T., 245. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. (facsimiles of rock in- 
scriptions at Junfrgarh), ii., 13; 
(account of Junagarh), ii., 56. 

Works on Bactrian numismatics, ii., 
172*. 

Writing, methods of, ii., 46. 

„ varieties current in India in the 
eleventh century, ii., 48*. 


Y. 

Yona (or Yavana) R&ja, ii., 15, 18, 60, 
61. 

z. 

Zend, i., 183 ; ii., 166. 

„ alphabet, ii., 170. 

„ vowel orthography of, i., 129. 
Zeionisas, ii., 210. 

Zodiac, signs of, introduced as emblems 
on Persian (Joins, i., 20. 

Zoilus, ii,, 190. 
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